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/Can Foreign Forestry Methods 
Succeed In America? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in recent years has printed unnum- 
bered pages concerning forestry and a national forestry policy, which 
is one of the most important subjects before the industry today, but 
never has it presented to its readers a more fascinating story or a 
more practical discussion of forestry than it presents herewith from 
the pen of Col. S. O. Johnson, president of the S. S. Johnson Co., 
Berkeley, Calif. Col. Johnson’s discussion of this question may not 
find favor with a certain coterie of theorists and technical foresters 
nor with a certain class of politicians who profess to be unable to see 
any merit in anything the lumbermen of the country have done in 
connection with the utilization of their timber lands, but it will be 
read with interest and appreciation by every person who believes in 
a business administration of the country’s resources, the protection of 
the property rights of every citizen and in sane, sensible legislation 
calculated to attain the ends desired without injustice to any indi- 
vidual and yet with full protection for the interests of the people. 

Col. S. O. Johnson is well known in the lumber industry and no man 
COL. 8: 0. JOHNSON, BERKELEY, CALIF.; _ is better prepared to discuss this particular question from the view- 

President 8. 8. Johnson Co. point of practical forestry and from a knowledge of conditions as they 
exist in European countries. Whenever and wherever the subject of forestry is discussed one is very apt to hear 
reference to forestry methods in France, Germany and other foreign countries, the comparison usually being to the 
discredit of forestry methods in the United States. Col. Johnson has made a particular study of forestry methods 
in foreign countries. He was prominently identified with the 20th Engineers (Forest), that did such yeoman serv- 
ice for the cause of the Allies during the Great War, and just recently he has returned from an extended tour of 
Europe during which he visited France, Germany, Spain, A cut-over hardwood forest of eastern France. In a few years it will 

be “cut” again. Meanwhile no taxes are paid on the land. 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria and Belgium. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are familiar 
with the splendid record of Col. Johnson during the war, 
evidences of which are contained in a letter of apprecia- 
tion addressed to him by Brig.-Gen. George VanHorn 
Mosely and by the award to him by the French Govern- 
i ment of the Croix de Merite, this being an award given 
engineers for special service and in this case being 
' awarded for excellent work in France in connection with 
the 20th Engineers. 

This discussion of the question of a national forestry 
policy is such a valuable contribution to the current liter- 
ature on that subject that the American LUMBERMAN 
feels certain that its readers will approve its devoting 
several pages of space in this issue to that subject, and 
we commend it to the earnest attention of every person 

(Concluded on Page 40.) 
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Despise 


“HE HEADING WHICH appears above is a paraphrase of a 
text written by the prophet Zechariah twenty-five hundred 
years ago. It was good advice then and it is no less good now 

when the business of the country is suffering from inflation and un- 
reasonable expansion due to the war. The tendency then was, and 
it still is, to consider principally matters of large dimension. The 
four years of war, and the stress due to it, had a tendency to cause 
people to come to the conclusion that unless a project, a scheme, an 
undertaking, had large size, it was not important. 

‘hat,was an erroneous view even in war times; and it is still more 

‘oneous now. The lumberman who can not dispose of a million 

-et of lumber at a sale, should not make up his mind that there 
no business to be had. Many small orders added may equal or 
irpass one large one. That is self-evident, but many men who fell 
‘to the habit of transacting business on a large scale, when busi- 
ness was booming, feel it beneath them now to give their attention to 
mall affairs. They should not feel that way. They should not de- 
spise the day of small things, but should take hold of the small af- 
fairs of business and give them as careful attention as they have 
heen accustomed to bestow on matters of great importance. Chaun- 
<ey Depew put in a savings bank the first $100 he earned. It is in 
the bank yet and has grown to $800. 


Not the Day of Small Things 


When business can be transacted on a large scale, the man of 
affairs measures up to the opportunity and carries on a large busi- 
ness; but if he can not do things on a large scale, he should have 
determination to do the best he can. If he is a lumberman and can 
not sell his product by the train load, he should try to sell by the 
wagon load. The time may come again when sales may be by the 
car load or train load; but if that is now impossible the 
shrewd business man ought to make the most of oppor- 
tunities, and not hold small things in contempt. Keep in 
the fight, and help to make things happen. When build- 
ing is not booming, large deals in material are not easy 
to make; but by keeping eternally after the porch repairs, the new 
roof, the yard fence, the bridge floor that needs mending, the poul- 
try house, and the thousand other small jobs that can be had, busi- 
ness can be kept going and the aggregate may be of respectable 
dimension. 





Forests developed in nature’s way contain many kinds of trees; 
but when man takes charge of the woodlands he reduces the kinds 
of trees to a small number, by eliminating those of least value. In 
nature’s economy, no tree is counted as valueless; but men regard 
some as worthless. 
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The Conference on Unemployment 


UMBERMEN THRUOUT the country will watch with interest 
the proceedings of the conference called by President Harding 
for the purpose of considering measures to relieve unemploy- 

ment and to stimulate industry, which will convene in Washington, 
D. C., on Monday. Moreover, the interest with which they follow 
the developments of the conference will be sympathetic and 
personal. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who will act as chairman of the 
conference, enjoys the confidence and esteem of the business men 
of the country to a notable degree, and all will hope that the con- 
ference directed by him may escape the snags on which certain 
previous well intentioned projects of somewhat similar aims were 
shipwrecked. Moreover, the presence in the conference as dele- 
gates, of two distinguished lumbermen, John H. Kirby, president 
of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Texas, and Winslow B. Ayer, 
Portland, Ore., president Eastern & Western Lumber Co., relates 
the lumber industry to the project. An industry closely identified 
with lumber is represented in the conference by Ernest T. Trigg, 
of Philadelphia, president of the National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries. 

At the request of Secretary Hoover, the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association recently sent inquiries to regional associa- 
tions, the replies to which indicate percentages of unemployment 
in the lumber industry approximately at follows: Pacific north- 
west, 38 percent; Spokane district, 45 percent; California, gen- 
erally, 50 percent; California redwood district, normal; Wisconsin 
and Michigan, 60 percent in the mills and 65 percent in the woods; 
South Atlantic States, 45 percent; Gulf States, 20 to 30 percent; 
Central States (including the hardwood district), 50 to 60 percent; 
Arkansas, 10 percent. 

The conference has before it a task of vast importance. If it can 
devise means, or initiate economically sound policies that will result 
ih materially lessening unemployment, President Harding, Secre- 
tary Hoover and the distinguished gentlemen comprising the per- 
sonnel of the conference will have earned the appreciation and 
gratitude of the nation. 





Will European Forestry Work Here? 


N THIS ISSUE is published an instructive article on forestry, 
written by a lumberman, S. 0. Johnson, who was an officer with 
the Twentieth Engineers in France during the war and who 

has recently completed an extensive automobile tour of Europe, 
and has firsthand knowledge of the phases of the subject which he 
discusses. The first point which he takes up and- hammers home 
is that a great deal has been said advocating European methods of 
forestry for this country, and yet the public has been given very 
little information as to what European forestry really is, particu- 
larly as to the cutting and marketing of the timber. 

Mr. Johnson tells what he has seen and what he learned during 
nearly three years in France, and it is a recital of absorbing interest, 
coming-at an opportune time when Congress is about to consider 
forestry laws for this country. A careful reading of his article 
will assist Americans in making up their minds as to how much of 
Europe’s forestry methods can be applied to conditions in this 
country without such radical remodeling that little will remain of 
the system in use across the sea. 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that no unprofitable forestry plan 
is carried out in Europe. If a thing is not profitable, it is not done, 
and that is all there is to it. The profit must, moreover, be in money, 
not in some vague humanitarian achievement. Equal emphasis is 
laid on the statement that over there no private property is taken 
for public use without full compensation. One industry or one 
class of people is not robbed for the benefit of somebody else or 
for the benefit of the public. That is one policy in forestry in 
Europe which is sometimes lost sight of by theorists who have 
worked’ out something wholly different which they would like to see 
tried in this country. 

The slowness of lumber operations there is so different from 
the usual speed in this country that people here will think twice 
before they will want to adopt that method. Mill hands consider 
it no special hardship there to shut the mill down for want of logs 
and go out and work a month or so on farms while waiting for a 
supply to arrive. Operations are on such a small scale in the 
lumber business there that the method might not fit in America. 
The sawing of three or four boards in an hour would seem slow 
work for us. Yet, that is part of that European forestry which is 
made so much of by: theorists. It would also seem small business 
here for a man to haul a single log to a sawmill to be sawed, and 
insist not only on getting the lumber and slabs back, but the saw- 
dust too. Yet, that is the way they do it in Europe. It would also 
seem peculiar to us if lumber 100 or 200 miles from market were 


considered so far away as to be out of reach. That would hardly 
fit in our lumber business in America, but it happens in Europe 
where a market is sought near where the lumber is produced. 

The article by Col. Johnson throws light on certain features of 
European forestry on which light has not been particularly abun- 
dant in this country, notwithstanding the activities of persons wh: 
think it would be a good thing to model our policy after forestry 
methods which work well under conditions in Europe totally different 
from ours. 


Sit Steady; Don’t Rock the Boat 


HAT THERE IS a distinctly better feeling in the lumber indus- 
try is apparent on every hand, and that this change for the 
better and hopeful indication for the future is causing the 

greatest concern as to the matter of business policies is shown in the 
many requests that come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for infor 
mation and assistance as well as the suggestions that are offered 
as to the desirable trend of editorial discussion. For example, 
from one correspondent this week comes the suggestion that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN urge dealers generally to place orders now, 
especially for southern pine, because of the increasing demand and 
rapidly decreasing stocks. Another suggests that we warn manu- 
facturers to go slow in the matter of advancing prices lest the 
improvement in demand prove to be of short duration. Still an- 
other offers the suggestion that if mill prices are advanced materi- 
ally the retail dealers, who have been advertising extensively in 
their communities that lumber prices have deflated, will have to 
increase their prices just at a time when financial concerns are 
beginning to approve building loans, and the building boom will 
flatten out. Another suggestion comes that we advise manufac- 
turers to refrain from booking orders on the present market for 
future delivery; otherwise, they will have the painful experience of 
seeing their lumber going out at a low price long after their wiser 
neighbors have begun to reap the returns from an advancing market. 

These are but a few of many suggestions that have passed over 
the editorial desk during the last week; showing that thinking men 
in the industry realize the gravity of the situation and hope to 
see the adoption of a wise, conservative policy that will assure the 
permanent prosperity of the trade. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests a very close and carefu! 
reading of its news and market pages and believes that the wisdom 





and good sense of its readers in all branches of the industry will 
dictate the proper policy to pursue. Certainly, it is a time when 
business acumen and wise judgment will produce in the long run 
most satisfactory returns. 





The Building Skies Are Clearing 


HE BUILDING SITUATION, whether viewed from the 
local or the national standpoint, is very encouraging. In 
Chicago building operations are going ahead actively on the 

basis of the Landis wage award. _While the union carpenters, offi- 
cially as an organization, are still sticking to their futile and hope- 
less demand for the old scale of $1.25 an hour, individually many 
of them are accepting employment at the wage provisionally named 
by Judge Landis of $1 an hour. So far as the carpenter trade is 
concerned building in Chicago is now on an absolutely open shop 
basis. Contractors are hiring all competent applicants at $1 an 
hour, without asking whether or not they belong to the union. A 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was told on Thursday 
by one of the heads of a nationally known construction company 
that there are sixty jobs in Chicago on which non-union carpenters 
are now at work. 

The Chicago daily papers of Thursday carried large advertise- 
ments signed by the Associated Builders of Chicago and the Build- 
ing Construction Employers’ Association, calling the attention of 
the “architects, owners, employers, employees and the public of 
Chicago” to the facts that: 


The decision of Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, acting as umpire 
in the building arbitration, has been accepted both as to his sug- 
gestions and wage awards by the building contractors of Chicag¢. 

The umpire for nearly three months carefully considered an‘ 
investigated conditions in the building industry, and his conclu 
sions were based upon the rights and interests of the architect 
employer, employee and the building public. 

The Carpenters’ District Council of Chicago, desirous of retain- 
ing unjust and intolerable conditions in its agreement, refrained 
from being a party to the arbitration and refused to abide by 
the umpire’s recommendations and his suggestions respecting 
wages and conditions. 

Certain other trades refused to be a party to the arbitration 
agreement. The contractors, to properly: protect the interests 
of the owner, the architect, the public and their own interests, 
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have started construction work with other men who are willing 
to abide by the decision as rendered by Judge Landis, and will 
continue to do so indefinitely. The codperation of all contractors 
and the building public is requested in this effort to stabilize 
building conditions in Chicago. 


Earlier in the week the presidents of the Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects and the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects jointly issued a letter to the Building Construction Employers’ 
Association, the Associated Builders of Chicago, and the Chicago 
Building Trades Council, based on official action taken by the two 
organizations of architects, urging all architects to do all in their 
power to uphold the Landis agreements and wage awards. This 
letter will be found on page 49. 


Thursday morning Judge Landis granted the representatives 
of the unions dissatisfied with the wage award a hearing at which 
the executives of the two contractors’ organizations and others 
interested also were present. After hearing their oral statements 
the Judge instructed them to prepare briefs embodying their argu- 
ments, and to submit them at a later hearing set for Monday 
morning. According to Thomas S. Kearney, president of the 
Chicago Building Trades Council, it is not purposed to ask a rehear- 
ing of the whole question, but simply to present arguments for a 
readjustment of the differentials awarded in certain crafts, and 
a reconsideration of the wages awarded to some of the trades that 
were hit the hardest. The trades that sustained the greatest cuts 
were those which insisted on retaining in their agreements condi- 
tions that Judge Landis regarded as inimical to the public welfare 
because of their uneconomic character. It seems probable that 
before granting any upward revision the umpire will insist on the 
elimination of the objectionable conditions for which these par- 
ticular unions were penalized in the award. 


Outside of Chicago marked progress likewise is being made in 
the process of readjusting and stabilizing wages in the building 
trades. A telegram from Pittsburgh, Pa., to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, printed on page 37 of this issue, says that an agreement 
has been entered into between the Master Builders’ Association 
and the Carpenters’ District Council—the latter having a mem- 
bership of 4,500—for a wage of $1 an hour for the next two years, 
this being a reduction of 25 cents an hour from the old scale. The 





successful negotiation of this important agreement will have a 
farreaching influence. ‘ 

Thus from day to day the labor sky is clearing. More reason- 
able wage scales and fairer agreements are being established, 
making possible not only the continuance but the unmeasurable 
expansion of the nationwide building movement, which has already 
assumed large proportions. 


Railroads Have the Money for Equipment 


ORMAL NEEDS OF THE railroads of the United States always 
have been a potent factor in bringing prosperity to so many 
industries as to warrant the statement that when the railroads 

are buying in normal amounts general prosperity is assured. 

Recent reports indicate that carriers’ earnings are steadily rising 
to normal level. When that level has been reached or when execu- 
tives are assured that it will be reached in due course they may be 
expected to come into the market for much needed supplies for 
repairing and building equipment and for general betterment. 

In addition to the promising situation with respect to earnings, 
the sale of railroad equipment trust certificates to the amount of 
$33,184,000 gives promise of funds for the purchases that the rail- 
roads must make at an early date to bring their facilities up to the 
requirements of business, which also is steadily working back to 
normal. These certificates, which run for five years and bear in- 
terest at 6 percent, were sold at par and accrued interest; indicating 
that interest rates are not now a bar to funding operations in con- 
nection with needed improvements in the transportation field. 

When the railroads have been fully relieved of the national 
agreements and when railroad labor has shown a willingness to 
recognize the necessity of coming down to the levels already at- 
tained to a very large extent in industry, the carriers may be 
expected to conduct their service profitably without placing a rate 
embargo upon industry. The lumber industry has suffered a double 
handicap owing to the railroad situation; having to pay an exorbi- 
tant carrying charge and being deprived of the market for lumber 
that the railroads normally provide. Every sign, therefore, indi- 





cating that the railroads soon will begin to buy brightens the pros- 
pect for improvement in the lumber industry. A few such signs 
have been noted here. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21.—The solicitor of the Department of 
Commerce has ruled that pending an agreement with Attorney-General 
Daugherty, the department can not receive price information from 
lumber trade associations. If information concerning sales prices is 
to be furnished for the monthly business survey prepared by the 
bureau of census, therefore, it must come direct from the mills for the 
present. 

It is recognized that such information could be secured more expe- 


ditiously from associations. Until an agreement is reached between’ 


Can Not Use Association Statistics 
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the Department of Commerce and the Department of Justice covering 
trade association practices that are recognized as permissible, however, 
it is felt that prices should not be received from associations. 

Substantial progress has been made toward such an igreement but 
several points remain to be determined, including prices. The delay in 
issuing the promised joint statement covering trade association activi- 
ties has been due in part to the fact that the Commerce Department 
solicitor was sick for two weeks and the attorney-general was ordered 
out of town on some special work and also was ill for a few days while 
the guest of President Harding on the Mayflower. 





Strike Closes Canadian Shingle Mills 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 21.—The British Co- 
lumbia shingle mill strike situation is much more 
acrious than at first it was thought to be. Not 
only are most plants still closed, but from in- 
formation at hand today it is reported that only 
two mills are running. Both are paying the 
— scale and one is running on export 
orders. 

The market here is steady to firm with about 
0 percent of the mills in the entire Pacific 
Northwest in operation. Trade has developed 
this week in north central territory, embracing 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa and Minnesota, 
‘ section which has been dormant since April. 
Shingle logs are up $2 to $20 base. 
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To Abandon Louisiana Sawmill Town 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 22.—The Long-Bell 

lumber Co. has definitely decided to abandon 

operations at Longville, La., and will sell the 
town. The company owns all of the 350 dwell- 
ings, most of the. business blocks, the paved 
streets and the greater part of the public 








utilities. The population is two thousand. The 
town was built fourteen years ago. Last June 
the sawmill burned and the company concluded 
it inadvisable to rebuild. F. J. Bannister, vice 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., said 
today the town cost the company $350,000. The 
houses are from 4- to 7-room, all modern. The 
planing mill will continue operations for the 
next three or four months to prepare for market 
a large stock of lumber on hand and it will then 
be dismantled. 


Unemployment in the Lumber Industry 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21.—In response to 

a circular sent out by the National Lumber 

Manufacturers’ Association to the regional as- 

sociations at the request of Secretary of Com- 

merece Hoover, the percentage of unemployment 
in the lumber industry is shown to be approxi- 
mately as follows: 

Pacific Northwest, 38 percent; Spokane dis- 
trict, 45 percent; California’ generally, 50 per- 
eent; ‘California redwood, normal; Wisconsin 
and Michigan, 60 percent in mills and 65 percent 
in woods; south Atlantic States, 45 percent; 
Gulf States, 20 to 30 percent; central States, in- 





eluding the hardwood district, 50 to 60 percent; 
Arkansas, 10 percent. 

These figures will be used in connection with 
the unemployment conference next week. 





Pittsburghers Settle Wage Controversy 


[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 21—A 2-year agree- 
ment on wage adjustments in dispute since June 
1 was reached today by representatives of the 
Carpenters’ District Council, with a membership 
of four thousand five hundred, and the Master 
Builders’ Association, composed of contractors 
and employers, at a meeting in the Pittsburgh 
Builders’ Exchange. The settlement is taken as 
a eriterion of probable action of other building 
trades craftsmen and it is thought to fore- 
shadow the end of controversies in the building 
trades. 

By the terms of the agreement the carpenters 
will receive $1 an hour for an 8-hour day. This 
is a reduction of 25 cents an hour from the seale 
which existed prior to June 1. The joint state- 
ment issued by Chairman F. P. Gallagher and 
Seeretary F. O. Reed, of the Master Bnilders’ 


(Concluded on page 57) 
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SAWMILL STATISTICS WANTED 

Have you available information as to the num- 
ber of sawmills in the United States with a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 feet or more a day? What was 
the lumber production in 1920?—INquirRy No. 368. 

[Figures published by the Forest Service 
show the number of sawmills in the United 
States, with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet 
or more, in each of the following years, as 
given below: 


Similar figures for later years have not been 
published. The total number of sawmills of 
all sizes in this country in 1909, which was a 
year ‘of large lumber production, was 51,260, 
including 3,000 mills then idle. That was the 
largest number of sawmills ever listed in one 
year, and the count of mills in the country 
was probably nearly complete. Thousands of 
the mills were small, some not averaging a 
cut of 50,000 feet a year. 

No complete report of lumber production in 
1920 has yet been published, consequently the 
output for that year can be given only ap- 
proximately. In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of July 16, 1920, figures were quoted from the 
Forest Service for about half of the mills, and 
these figures indicated that the complete cut 
of lumber for that year -was nearly or quite 
32,000,000,000 feet.—EprrTor. ] 


Is a democracy the same as a republic? 
—Query XXXIV. 


in FRAZZLE ON LUMBER 

I am filing bandsaws for a hardwood mill and 
have no trouble whatever in making good lumber, 
but in some of the poplar and ash that grows in 
or near the swamps there is a little frazzle or 
ribbon, along the bottom edge (which I’ve always 
noticed in my twenty-three years filing in certain 
kinds of lumber). That the president of the com- 
pany objects to. I told him I knew of no way to 
overcome it and he suggested I write to different 
lumbermen and see what I could find out about it. 
Will you please give me any information you can, 
and also tell me what objections there are anyway, 
as I can’t see where it could possibly cause any 
damage to the lumber as it practically all comes 
off in handling.—Inquiry No. 364. 

[This inquiry comes from a southern State, 
and in order to place as much information in 
possession of the inquirer as possible, an opinion 
was requested and obtained from an experienced 
filer, who replied as below: 

**As to causes of rough or featheredge sawn 
lumber, I will say, as the filer says, we lumber 
manufacturers are familiar with this condition 
and no one can expect to saw lumber without 
its appearance more or less. However the tex- 
ture or roughness of the woods sawn makes a 
vast difference. Timber either green or bone dry 
hardly shows this frazzle as much as timber half 
seasoned, 

‘¢Beyond the filer’s using a slim style tooth 
with plenty of hook or pitch—say beyond 45 
degrees under the swage—nothing can be done 
on his part to remedy the trouble. If the owner 
of the plant cares to have his sawyer use less 
feed in the logs, this will greatly reduce this 
featheredge or frazzle, but it is not advisable 
to lower the cut for such an unimportant little 
item. 

‘¢«The writer has been in the milling business 
a long time but has never yet heard a kick 
on this question, and it is, as the man mentions, 
the little roughness caused by the saw passing 
thru the log without underneath support. It 
always disappears in handling before the lum- 
ber is loaded into cars for shipment, because 
when the frazzle becomes dry it is brittle and 
easily falls away. 

‘*Again it might be suggested that the filer 
use & more narrow swage in the woods that show 
this, and have the saws changed about every 
two and one-half hours in hardwoods, because 
a dull saw will often tear the wood.’’ 


The ribbon of wood that fringes the lower 
edge of the boards as they are produced is 
liable to occur also with other than bandsaws.— 
EpIToR. ] 


When and where was corn discovered?— 
Query XXXVIII. 


A CONSTANT READER DISAGREES 


I have read your paper and its predecessors 
many years and as a rule like its opinions, but 
occasionally must disagree. There can be no objec- 
tion to correspondent’s ideas at times rather wild, 
mine probably included; take two in the Sept. 3 
issue, for instance. The “ethics” men once in a 
while come to the surface (page 42) and, like the 
prohibitionists, insist on everyone following the 
course laid out or be turned over to the gentleman 
with the three-forked spear and pot of burning oil. 
The ethics question is not of general application 
but entirely local—many retail dealers in western 


pipe and structural concerns for car fastenings and 
stakes ; by box makers for merchandise and packing 
cases etc. 

The whole lot have just now but light use for 
material, and, while a freight difference of 5 t 
10 cents, or even more, might tempt some purchas 
ing agent into taking a bargain, the void would be 
filled and the matter ended. Not long ago the Cali- 
fornia rate was reduced 10% cents, an average of 
say, $2.25 per thousand feet, but in not an in- 
stance in my travels has this alone induced a pur- 
chase. Lumber is my specialty, tho I handle alse 
North Carolina and Virginia pine for boxes and 
low grade hardwood from nearby West Virginia 
mills with short hauls and low rates; but, as men- 
tioned above, the demand for the principal products 
requiring low grade stock as accessories is just now 
lacking, tho ordinarily freely ordered, and totals an 
immense amount. There are of course no enlarge- 
ments of existing plants in process calling for 
timber. 

The railroads certainly need all possible income 
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Of course there has not been 
this summer enough business 
to go around in all localities so 
dealers have imagined it was 
necessary to begin price cut- 
ting. Well, we do not mind that 
very much except for the time 
being as we are usually able to 
keep the momentum of trade 
on our side by better merchan- 
dising methods. That may 
sound egotistical but we seem 
to be doing it anyway. Of 
course we have all got to be 
satisfied with smaller profits 
and not only that but we have 
all got to work for these 
smaller profits a good deal 
harder than we did a few years 
ago for much larger profits. I 
think that is the point that most 
dealers fail to see. I believe 
we are getting a bigger volume 
of business by going right out 
in the country.and mixing with 
the farmers, finding out their 











A Live Retailer's Viewpoint on Future 
Business 
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wants and then supplying them. 
In fact I know that is the way 
our smaller yards are getting 
business. We are advertising 
more than ever and are selling 
lumber every day into a lot of 
nearby towns where the local 
lumber dealer sits around on a 
chair in front of his office and 
waits for the business to come 
to him. If he would go after it 
as hard as we do, he would get 
the business in his own terri- 
tory instead of our getting it. 
The banks are getting a little 
more money on hand, due to 
the farmers paying up some of 
their indebtedness. Money is 
very noticeably easier even in 
most of the smallest banks. It 
seems to me that retail lumber 
yards have the best prospects 
for the next ten years of any 
line of merchandising, because 
it will take ten years to catch 
up. 


























Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio contract regularly 
as a part of their business. 

The white pine inquiry from Georgia is singular. 
Your reply is right, for there is scattered along the 
Appalachian range excellent true white pine, and I 
remember having had it from Ellijay, Ga., also 
Tennessee, western North Carolina and western Vir- 
ginia as soft as from the North. 

I can not agree with the editorial on freight 
rates (page 40). I see personally most of the peo- 
ple in a territory worked for years, a radius of, 
say, 100 miles of Pittsburgh, and at the present 
time rates are not to blame for light movement of 
low grade stock. The territory is strongly indus- 
trial and present conditions do not warrant usual 
purchases, There is ordinarily a very large amount 
of commons, both pines and hardwood, used, much 
larger than commonly realized, by coal companies 
for shafts, big tipples, trestles and workers’ houses; 
by the engineering concerns for patterns, boxing, 
bracing and securing on open cars; by the plate 
glass manufacturers for similar purposes; by the 
sewer pipe people and clay products for stays and 
separators in box cars; by the pottery people for 
cask heads, chamber and tableware crates; by tube, 
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and any concerted pressure which may be partly 
successful can only defer their coming into the 
market. A general reduction all around would of 
course leave the matter relatively as before. These 
lake ports, Tonawanda, Hrie, Cleveland, Toledo etc., 
get their stock mostly from Georgian Bay, or vari- 
ous Lake Superior points where rail rates do not 
apply; but the wholesalers are human, and prob- 
ably, like retailers, try to get all the traffic wil! 
bear. 

It is generally felt that liquidation in all com- 
modities is not yet complete, particularly in labor 
as entering into costs. Then again in the building 
end, capital also being aware that further adjust- 
ment in other material than lumber and partly in 
lumber itself will be made, is wary of investment 
on the present basis. 

All recent and current newspaper propaganda 
is artificial and futile. We must await that time 
when people are satisfied that adjustments have 
been fully made and then a fresh and vigorous start 
will be made, while a few dollars in freight will be 
no obstruction to sales and a strong demand will 
take care of prices on commons.—W. HB. THRHUNE, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Hardwood Market Features 


The improvement that during recent weeks 
has developed in the softwood market appears 
at last to have definitely extended to the hard- 
wood industry. While the increase in actual 
iomestic business during the last week is not 
significant, the broadening of inquiry is. In 
juiries are coming from a larger range of con- 
sumers and from all appearances represent im- 
mediate needs. In this section practically all 
the salesmen return from the North and East 
to their mills with the report that stocks in the 
lands of hardwood consumers have become much 
depleted during the last few weeks due to ex- 
pansion of operations, and are now so light that 
the factories must either increase their rate of 
buying substantially or must cut down the rate 
of consumption heavily. <A slightly heavier 
movement to the furniture manufacturers in the 
meanwhile is reported, and flooring and other 
building trade interests also appear to be en- 
larging their takings. While the other indus- 
tries at this time are not particularly important 
factors on the market, their inquiries indicate 
that their position as consumers is due for im- 
provement. Probably the greatest feature of 
the hardwood market is the latest expansion in 
}usiness with Europe. Exporters report a heavy 
gain during the last two weeks in foreign busi- 
ness, With practically all of the principal Euro- 
pean countries on the market for quantities much 
larger than those bought during any similar 
period for several years. In fact, exporters con- 
tidently expect this to be a permanent improve- 
ment and its stimulative effect on the market has 
heen considerable. 


With Northern Pine Produces! 


The northern pine market has improvedton- 
siderably during the last few weeks, as “por 
ot the price advances in competing woo ar- 
ticularly in southern pine. The sales and in- 
quiries for the better grades have expanded 
juite materially and the movement of mixed 
ars to retajl yards is much larger. There also 
as been a better movement of lower grades to 
box manufacturers and to iron mines, following 
the price reductions recently announced by the 
wills. Prices on the upper grades remain firm, 
s stocks of seasoned lumber are comparatively 
ight, and a real scarcity is looked for if buy- 

g should continue to improve. Production in 
ie meanwhile is going ahead uninterruptedly 
nd green stocks are ample and well rounded out. 


In the Southern Pine Market 


Activity features the southern pine market 
ud the manufacturers note with satisfaction 
iat. the demand is very much more general 
ian it has been for months. The retail trade, 
hich is by far the most important factor in 
e present market, is widely distributed, and 
dustrial business, tho it can not as yet be 
aracterized as satisfactory, nevertheless has 
own a good inerease and is giving a freer 
ovement to the lower grades. The South is 
suming large quantities of lumber; in fact, 
uch of the improvement in the market may 
» traced to the recent advances of cotton 
vices, while on the other hand the compara- 
‘ve dullness of the Southwest appears due to 
he low prices of oil and live stock. A spurt 
‘na buying has developed lately in the middle 
Vest and the northern and eastern markets 
re showing further improvement. Some buy- 
ig for future requirements is being done, but 
he general expectation of railroad freight 
ate adjustments in the near future undoubt- 
edly is blocking the development of more of 
‘his speculative buying, and purchasing con- 
‘inues for the most part to be hand to mouth. 


In view of this the present volume of orders 
is significant, showing as it does that business 
has actually improved to a no mean extent. 
The railroads are buying constantly, and in 
more liberal quantities,. while port towns re- 
port a continued increase in foreign business. 
Southern pine has advanced strongly during 
the last few weeks, on some of the searce up- 
per grades as much as $8 to $10 and on com- 
mon items at least $2. These advances are 
holding and further ones are in prospect. 
Available stocks are rapidly taken up and it 
is becoming more and more difficult to place 
mixed ear orders. B&better 3- and 4-inch 
flooring probably are the scarcest items, with 
most of the mills booked ahead thirty to sixty 
days. Inquiries covering practically the whole 
list and from practically all sources are being 
received in heavy volume, and it is reported 
that many of the mills that were closed down 
are preparing to resume operations in view 
of the better market situation. 


The Cypress Situation 

The volume of business received by the cy- 
press mills is somewhat larger, altho the de- 
mand remains very spotty. The retail yards 
still are the principal customers and the manu- 
facturers report that the demand is well dis- 
tributed over the list, with trade still running 
heavily to mixed cars. Industrial business also 
has shown some improvement, but still is far 
from satisfactory. Inquiries from this source, 
however, are gradually expanding as to volume 
and expectations are that industrial consumers 
will soon become important factors on the mar- 
ket. No reportable price changes have occurred 
during the week. 


_ North Carolina Pine Trade 

In the North Carolina pine territory there has 
been little change during the week. The de- 
mand for rough stock remains active and a fea- 
ture of the market is the quantity of material 
being sold in the South, where the building situa- 
tion is showing steady improvement as a result 
of the recent sensational advances in cotton 
prices. Prices on North Carolina pine, in view 
of the shortage of stock and the insistence of 
demand, have been advanced. In dressed lum- 
ber, the sales of flooring, partition and roofers 
have shown a decline, but there has been a 
marked increase in the demand for thin ceiling, 
resulting in a marked strengthening of price. 
Flooring and partition are tending distinctly up- 
ward, but roofers are about unchanged. There 


is an improved demand for box lumber, indicat- 
ing that general industry is picking up. 


Trade in Western Pines 

The trade in western pines has shown no great 
change over recent weeks but remains dull, due 
principally to the continued low consumption 
of these woods by the sash and door interests 
and the box manufacturers. Business with the 
latter has become extremely difficult on account 
of the low prices prevailing on low grade hem- 
lock and hardwoods. While building opera- 
tions have expanded very materially in practi- 
eally all sections of the country during the last 
few weeks, the consumption by the sash and door 
interests has not improved commensurately, due 
to the fact that they entered the fall with large 
stocks of manufactured products as well as of 
lumber im many cases carried over from last 
year. If building remains good, however, these 
stocks will soon be running down to a point 
where the manufacturers must buy important 
quantities to supply requirements. Mill stocks 
of 4/4 shop in the meanwhile are plentiful; 5/4 
and 8/4 are rather scarce, while 6/4 is in sur- 
plus and cheap. The supply of upper grades is 
spotted, some mills having almost none, others 
very fair stocks, and prices quoted differ ac- 
cordingly. 


Market for West Coast Products 


The retail yard business continues to orig- 
inate the majority of orders received on the 
Coast, and there has been some further expan- 
sion in the volume, with the consequence that 
the market has shown some further strength- 
ening. There have been a few more railroad 
inquiries going the rounds, but reports state 
that they have not materialized into any or- 
ders of noteworthy size. There seems to have 
been a slight awakening on the part of some 
of the industrial concerns of late and these 
are inquiring for lumber that if bought would 
aggregate a very considerable volume. The 
low supplies and the increased demand for fir 
uppers have resulted in advances of $1 to $2; 
otherwise there has been no increase in prices. 
The spruce market shows no material change, 
uppers remaining strong and lowers weak. 
Red cedar shingles are growing in scarcity 
and this week were quoted at new high levels 
for this year. Word just received from Brit- 
ish Columbia is that shingle workers there 
have gone on strike and that the mills are 
closed down, a situation which will not make 
for larger supplies or lower prices. 





Lumber Movement for Thirty-Six Weeks* 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. . 


Sept. 


California Redwood Association 
Sept. 10 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. . 


Sept. 10 
Totals 


Grand totals 


Shipments Orders 
2,524,628,359 2,528,373.763 
79,620,232 


73,381,011 
2,598,009,370 2,607,993,995 
1,831,684,138 


1,852,867,339 
42,967,786 


52,485,952 
1,905,353.291 1,874,651,924 
431,575,000 


442,211,728 
16,925,000 


16.398.000 
458,609,728 448,500,000 
141,254,000 290,098,000 
2,008,000 
292,101,000 


1,486,000 
142,740,000 

108,554,000 
5,594,000 


114,664,000 
114,148, 


3.807,000 
118,471,000 

172,330,611 
9,071,749 


188,312,050 
181,402,360 


7,425,818 
195,737,868 

50,007,000 
10,000 


57,165,000 
1,595,000 1,200, 
51,207,000 
5,570,004,279 


730,205 
2,525,303,893 
1,733,051,237 

52,590,828 
1,785,642,065 
496,274.082 


16,752,000 
513,026,082 


182,675,000 


183,038,000 
6,529,000 
189,567,000 
201,512,884 
7,357,384 
208,870,268 
74,063,000 
1,426,000 
75,489,000 58,760,000 


5,477,681,257 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended Sept. 10, 1921. Compiled by the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Can Foreign Forestry Methods Succeed in America? 


(Continued from front page) 
in or out of the lumber industry under whose 
eyes it may fall: 

During my visit in Europe this summer, about 
the only American magazine or newspaper liter- 
ature I received was contained in the lumber 
journals which reached me in various ways— 
both regular and irregular. One of the princi- 
pal topics of discussion seemed to be in one form 
or another—the subject of forestry. I read with 
much interest the different articles and the 
different comments upon the bills pending be- 
fore Congress and nearly everybody’s ideas con- 
cerning the question of Federal control and 
State control ete. 


Influence of Prejudice Against Lumbermen 


In all this one point impressed me and seemed 
to stand out prominently; namely, that the lum- 
bermen seemed to feel, and apparently very 
justly, that these laws and this legislation were 
directed against them and that they, the lum- 
bermen, were in the position of a man with his 
back to the wall fighting for his life. There 
seemed to run thru all of the things that I read 
the attitude, of course not expressed in so many 
words, that this legislation was not so much a 
national policy, wherein the Government in- 
tended to pay for the benefits, but rather legis- 
lation against one class of miscreants. It does 
not seem to me that the subject of forestry is 
being dealt with by either side as a strictly 
economic problem, wherein the public expect 
gain and, in turn, to pay for that gain. The 
whole attitude of the discussion seems to me 
to be that the lumbermen in the past have 
sinned, and now must be punished; and that 
even if their property be confiscated it would 
be quite just that such calamity should come 
to them. 


European Methods Upheld as Guides 


With those thoughts in mind it seems to me 
that it might be well to look at this question 
from the viewpoint of other nations, inasmuch as 
the example of other nations has been constant- 
ly held up to us by the proponents of forestry 
legislation as a wholesome and guiding example. 
We have been told that these nations are an 
older civilization and that now, before it is too 
late, we must wake up, emulate their example 
and get out of the savage state, so to speak. 
‘ If my memory serves me well, about the first 
thing that any of us heard of forestry was the 
wonderful way ‘‘they do things in Europe,’’ 
their ‘‘different systems’’ ete. I have read 
much on what we should do and should not do 
in the way of following Huropean methods, 
but I do not remember having read very much 
about how, in a practical way, European forestry 
ean be applied in the United States of America. 
From what I had read I had a hazy idea that 
the Government had subsidized the forests, and 
if any of the forests happened to be owned by 
individuals they were, well, perhaps philanthro- 
pists who loved their country so much that they 
should willingly take a big loss for the public 
good. So much for that! 


Old World Has Reputation for Superiority 


Now, another point which has been etched 
into my brain since I was a young man is that 
Europeans rather look down on the Americans; 
America being a very young nation and the 
Americans considered as just money lovers. And 
I have heard, since I could first remember,. that 
Europeans thought that a dollar was our god; 
and that, of course, with a rich old history and a 
great civilization the people of Europe are very 
different! Little seems to be known in America, 
as to just how they do things in Europe— 
those things that we regret very much not being 
able to do and are endeavoring thru discussion 
to. do and which many politicians are_working 
vary hard to accomplish. We must. have our 
forests and our forest policy like old, civilized 
Europe—this the politicians tell us—but very 
little seems..to be known as to just how and 
under what conditions old, civilized Europe prac- 
tices forestry. 


When I was in Washington in the early 
autumn of 1917, getting ready to go to France, 
[ tried thru every channel of the Government, 
including the army, Forest Service ete., to get 
information concerning the forests of France; 
to get maps; to find out how they manufactured 
their lumber, the process used ete., and I assure 
you it was a difficult job. I finally secured some 
colored maps with explanations in French, from 
the Forest Service, which seemed to be fairly well 
posted on subjects of technical forestry. The 
only information available on methods of manu- 
facture was about those used by Canadians, who 
were cutting lumber for the English and the 
French for war purposes. In buying equip- 
ment for the army’s use, the Canadian method 
of manufacture was copied, with big, heavy 
gage, inserted tooth circular saws, altho a num- 
ber of prominent lumbermen came to Wash- 
ington at their own expense and stayed there for 
some time and designedand recommended a small 
portable band mill which would have made a big 
saving in timber. This, I understand, was not 
adopted very largely—on account of lack of in- 
formation of conditions on the other side. At 
that time little was known, or if known by any- 
one, information was not available, concerning 
the wonderful forests of Europe—how they cut 
them, their laws, or in fact, any details worth 


mark, gilder and krone worshipers! With them 
that is a religion. Of one thing you can be 
sure, forestry with the nations of Europe, now 
and for centuries, is and has been purely a ques. 
tion of money and profit. Of course that state- 
ment is predicated on the fact that the con 
tinuation and development of forestry such as 
now exists is considered a necessity for the 
nation, and one thing which has contributed 
very largely to that condition is the fact that 
forestry is considered a military necessity! One 
must bear in mind, however, that mandatory 
rules and regulations for developing the forests 
are so imposed as to make it profitable for the 
people who deal in this commodity, for Europeas 
Governments know only too well that their peo 
ple will do nothing without profit, or at least 
a splendid hope of profit, and they have long 
since found out in Europe that to make a law in 
the line of the development. of the nation, the 
working out of which will develop no money 
gain to the people, is a very poor law and soon 
becomes a dead letter! 


French Forests Meet Needs of Localities 
To illustrate, let us take up forestry in detail 
in some of these European countries and see 


what they have done and how the whole affair 
is handled. As more people in the United States 
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Logging in the Vosges Mountains of France. About 4,000 Feet to the Acre Was Cut Out at This Cut- 
ting. The Average Stand Is 50,000 to 75,000 Feet to the Acre. 


while, and this, remember, is the Europe that 
we are now trying to copy. 


Forestry in Europe Is Aimed at Profits 


I will now try if possible to give you a pic- 
ture of forestry conditions in Europe that I have 
seen with my own eyes, and remember that what- 
ever I say is based upon the result of direct 
conversations and experiences. First and fore- 
most I want to say that with two years of 
study (having spent more than that time in 
Europe) I have not found any Frenchmen, any 
Italians, any Spaniards, any Germans, who so 


* far as the forests are concerned are philanthro- 


pists; nor have I found any of these people who 
would knowingly do much of anything without 
hope of profit. This applies as well to the Gov- 
ernments which own the forests as to private 
owners. Furthermore, in all this time spent in 
the various countries of Europe I have not heard 
anything—in fact I have heard no discussion 
whatsoever about large government appropria- 
tions and aid to maintain their forestry de- 
partments,-such as I understand exists in this 
country. As a matter of fact I rather believe 
from what information I have that the forestry 
départments in Europe are a source of revenue. 
I would also like-to go on record and rise to 
remark that if we are a nation of dollar lovers, 
they in Europe are nations of franc, peso, lira, 


are familiar now with France, I will take France 
first and later I will take the other countries and 
try and show how they differ from France. 
France has about 19 percent of its area in 
forests. So far as I know, none of this area 
is what we know as virgin forest. The forests 
are well scattered thruout France and are grows 
in a large way to fulfill the needs of each locality 
so as not to necessitate much transportation. 
In the south of France, in the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains, and in the center of France, in the moun- 
tainous area, also in the east of France, im 
the Vosges Mountains, they have a great deal 
of pine and softwoods; other places thruout 
France the forests are mostly hardwood, and 
what is called ‘‘pin.’’ It looks very much like 
the Norway pine of Minnesota. As a matter 
of fact you will find the forests in France in @ 
locality where they would naturally grow the 
best, and at the same time you will find the 
kind of wood or species of forest growth best 
adapted to that locality. 


Forests Developed According to Public Need 


Just how or when the French started forestry 
I do not know, and it seems very hard to find 
out, for they tell different stories. One thing is 
sure—it was a long, long time ago. I believe 
it was a process of evolution largely. 

For example, it may have happened as with 
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roads, which they started to build before 
Caesar’s time (and they had some good roads 
ven when Caesar paid them a visit), and then 
‘aesar and all the rest of the conquerors each 
‘ontributed to this score. I presume the forests 
vere worked out something along similar lines, 
and my supposition will seem quite as reason- 
ible as will the divergent histories if you trv 
o make them agree. I am quite sure that most 
f the forests—that is, the virgin forests— 
vere at one time destroyed, and that what they 
have now in the way of forests was developed 
.ecording to the needs of the people. One thing 
3 sure; like the roads they certainly have the 
forests. What is more, they have a very power- 
ful bureau that looks after the forests, the heads 


of which are mostly old men who have been in 


the service since boyhood; and their fathers and 
their grandfathers before them were in the 
forest service of France. They retire from the 
service when they are 64 years of age and on a 
pension, the same as they do in the army. 


The French Work According to Plan 


France has been in the making for a long, 
long time; the forests, the roads, canals ete. 
Nothing happens quickly in France. Everything 
is well planned, well worked out, and there is a 
just reason for what is done. There is a bu- 
reau for roads, another bureau for the trees 
along the roads, then the bureau of forestry and 
water—one of the most powerful in France. 
For example: In Paris a long time ago they 
worked out a scheme for the city. Of course 
changes have been made in this scheme from 
time to time, added to and taken from, but, 
mark you, not qui¢kly—very slowly, exceedingly 
slow. According to their scheme, buildings can 
be built so high, not higher. Each ‘‘square’’ 
or ‘‘place,’’ as they call it, has been ecare- 
fully worked out. Each monument, each statue 
and decoration has been planned to harmonize, 
ind not only that, but the proper buildings to 
give you the proper settings for these monu- 
ments and statues. It is alla part of a general 
scheme. To illustrate: In one of the principal 
‘places’? in a eertain French city an Ameri- 


can bank bought a home for itself, ‘‘ European 


headquarters,’’ and wanted to build it over. 
It was going to modernize its building, change 
it around, make it look American. It soon 
found out that, try as it might, it could not 
thange one stone of its front, absolutely not 
ne. Renew it, yes, but exactly the same as be- 
fore, not one inch higher nor wider. Behind 
the front they could do as they pleased, but the 
front had to fit in the general scheme of things, 
is planned! . 


Community Pays for and Protects Rights 


This was protection for all others in the 
‘‘place,’’? as well as protecting the beauty of 
the city, and this bank, or any person or corpora- 
tion, could easily find out that this was the law 
and the eustom. In the beginning, when this 
certain place was first worked out, much time 
ind thought was given then in the making and 
reiirranging of it, as is invariably the custom. 
If any of the property rights were interfered 
vith for the benefit of the nation or the city, 
the people so interfered with were fully paid. 
No loss of property was had without just pay. 
The city got its ‘‘place’’ and paid for it and 
now protects itself and all other property in the 
aeighborhood by not letting it be changed. Just 
‘0 in other things. The state is supreme to do 
what is best for the whole people, but not at 
he expense of a few. They must give way but 
be fully and properly paid for so doing. 
France and Belgium Respect Private Property 

Another example of this same thing. When 
Alsace and Lorraine were taken back from 
Germany after the armistice, the French moved 
in and at once, not waiting for the Treaty of 
Peace, issued orders that anybody that was an 
Alsatian, or could prove that he was Alsatian, 
could take all of the German marks he had to 
the Government and get five francs for four 
marks, the old rate of exchange. Thus they were 
protecting their citizens (their new citizens if 
you like, or welcoming home old citizens) by 
protecting them from any money loss on account 
of the faet that the Government went to war, 
which circumstance, altho no fault of the people 
of Alsace, would impose a big money loss— 








Hardwood Forests of Central France. 
Stump Cut Off Even with the Ground 


Note the 


provided the Government did not treat them in 
this manner. 

In Belgium this same thing was done. The 
Belgium Government, the very first thing it did 
after the armistice, traded for Belgium franes 
at the old rate of exchange all the German 
marks the Belgium people held. If the Govern- 
ment wished to go to war, or to do anything 
else for the benefit of the nation and all of the 
people, it had the absolute right to do so, but 
it must pay whoever got hurt in the doing. They 
not only must pay, but they do pay,.and that 
is the difference between the methods used in 
Europe and the methods that the politicians 
would like to use in America. We have similar 
laws, perhaps as strong or even stronger, gov- 
erning personal liberty, the pursuit of happiness, 
property rights etc., but in many cases they seem 
to be mere statutes on our books. And more 
and more in this country we seem to be adopting 
a policy that anything is permissible; that it 
is perfectly just to ruin an industry or any busi- 
ness if it seems to be for the public good. That 
is not so in Europe. Somewhere in all this 
there is a lesson for American timber owners. 


Hope of Profit Brings Reforestation 
Three-fifths of the forests of France are 








Picking Up the Slashings in a Logged Forest in 
‘France. This Forest Will Be Cut Again. in a 
Few Years 


-eut in a given forest for years to come. 


privately owned and, mark you, profitably so. 
My understanding is that a forest privately 
owned can not be cut off and left to remain so, 
nor does any one wish to so do, for laws and 
conditions are such that it is unprofitable to 
leave the forests in that condition. In France it 
is sufficient to know of a system. ‘‘It is 
profitable.’’ That is the crux of the whole 
thing. How many forests in America would be 
cut off and the land left a barren waste, and 
a shock to the vision, if it were profitable to do 
otherwise? 

When one rides around thru France on the 
fine roads he is impressed by two things in re- 
gard to forests, which he sees everywhere. 


Recreational Uses Make Ownership Attractive 


First. With so many old castles and chateaus 
and hunting lodges in the midst of the grand 
forests, you wonder how they can afford a big 
forest just for hunting; also how they ean 
afford to pay taxes on the wonderful chateau 
or hunting lodge out there in the woods? But 
it is very simple. It is not expensive, this 
chateau in this forest; on the contrary it is 
profitable and encouraged by the Government. 
If one ties up his money for a long time he 
must have something in the way of benefit in the 
immediate future, something more than a hope 
of benefit in a few years or for his heirs. So 
that the benefit a citizen gets in starting a 
forest is in the collateral hunting lodge where 
the owner enjoys himself for a month or so 
during the summer without taxes, without any 
particular expense! There you are—it is simple. 
No taxes to speak of are paid on the hunting 
lodge or chateau but a tax is paid when any 
timber is taken off when it is ready to cut. 
Many of these big places have been handed down 
from the old feudal days, were started by strong 
and rich families and are now encouraged by 
the Government for forestry purposes. 


Cutting Only Growth Makes Forest Perpetual 


Seconp. You will notice in automobiling 
thru France that the forests all look remarkably 
well. They look like virgin forests, even better. 
They look like parks; no brush, no dead trees, 
no slashing, no cut-over land. That is the 
French system and their local conditions make 
that system possible. The French system of 
forestry is continual forests; selective cutting, if 
you like. In France, once a forest always a 
forest. To a large extent there are big trees, 
old trees, young trees, in fact all sizes, and the 
forest largely is in a natural state, assisted by 
man, So far as possible they let the forest 
seed itself and reproduce itself, then they thin 
out the weak trees, the cripples and the old 
trees that have reproduced from time to time, 
and if necessary they even plant some. In that 
way they are able to cut a few trees each year, 
or every few years, out of each forest, and the 
forest always looks the same. Their trees are all 
numbered, marked, and they ean tell you, by 
looking in the ‘‘big book,’’ how much -_ bo 

is 
system of forestry prevails very largely all over 
France, especially in hardwoods; that is, the 
system of allowing the forest to reproduce it 
self. In the softwoods, however, they plant a 
great deal more and vary the system somewhat in 
the cutting, especially in ‘‘pin’’ (Norway pine). 

In France the private and the public forests 
are handled the same. The private forests yield 
a revenue each year, and in many places con- 
siderable pleasure in the way of hunting, sum- 
mer homes ete. In this way, eutting little 
driblets here and there all over France, they 
cut in the aggregate a lot of stuff, about enough 
for the use of the nation. Quite true, they use 
a great deal less wood than we do; for their 
houses are largely built of stone, brick or plaster, 
and the most of the wood is used for doors, 
window frames and flooring. ; : 

Railroad ties are probably the biggest item, 
and right now, this is a problem in Europe. 
France and much of Europe use only hard- 
wood ties, and since the war many ties have 
been shipped out of France. However, very 
recently France has prohibited the export of 
ties or logs that would maké ties. The French 
estimate now that they can produce enough 
for their needs but, altho the éxport is pro- 
hibited, the merchants will be able to get the 
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market price for the ties. If not, they just 
quit; they do not cut them. 


Byproduct Returns Pay for Careful Logging 


Right here the American timber owner very 
likely wants to know how it is possible to keep 
up the French forests so well, and in such good 
shape, and how the French handle their log- 
ging and cutting in this retail way and make 
money insodoing. I havemade the statement that 
nothing is done except for profit, and it would 
seem very difficult to us lumbermen of America 
to make a profit on timber by following these 
forestry rules and by cutting a little timber in 
driblets, such as has been-described. However, 
it is very simple—in France. The forest owner 
and the Government, which also owns forests, 
are very seldom manufacturers. They sell the 
timber standing in the tree and at the time they 
sell it they insist on logging the tree in the 
most primitive manner. At least it would so 
seem to us. The reason for this is to protect the 
young growth and the forest reproduction. Most 
all the logging is done by jack-serews and the 
whole process is practically a ‘‘hand-logging’’ 
proposition. Furthermore, when any timber is 
sold on the stump it is sold by the ‘‘metre 
cube.’’ This includes not only the merchantable 
part of the log but the tops, the limbs and every- 
thing connected with the tree, bark ete. They 
usually charge a certain price for the trunk 
of the tree, measured by solid contents, or 
‘‘cubic metre’’ as they call it. Then they charge 
half of this price for the offal—the slashing, 
the limbs. They even go so far as to charge 
for the chips from the ax, and for the bark. 

Full Utilization Is Made Profitable 


Now, do not think for one moment they 
could force these charges on the man who does 
the logging if it were not profitable for the 
logger to pay. For again I must say that 
nothing is done in France except for profit, and 
I am more convinced than ever that if the 
French have any idol it is the franc. This ap- 
plies to government and individual alike, and 
the laws all recognize that fact. The population 
is so thick that it is a very easy matter to sell 
all of the stuff at a good profit, even tho they 
handle it in the most primitive manner. Now 
also in the forest they raise what we call brush; 
they call it coppice. It is not really brush but 
young growth of the particular species that 
happens to be growing in the forest. When this 
young growth, or what we would call brush, 
gets to be ten or fifteen years old, they go in 
and mark a few of these little trees to be saved, 
then they sell the balance and it is cut down 
clean and sold for wood at a good price, and thus 
real forestry can be practiced at a profit. I 
believe that more wood is used for fuel in 
France than in America. The population is so 
thick that this method of forestry can be prac- 
tised in every part of France. No fires are 
necessary, no burning of slash, no light burning 
in so called virgin forests. The answer is very 
simple. It would be a pity to burn or destroy 
that which would be profitable to save. 


Conservation by Thin Saws That Cut Exactly 


Another feature of interest to those who are 
not familiar with this question is how manufac- 
turing is carried on with this method of buying 
logs, or logging in the forest. I assure you that 

“manufacturing in France is not carried on by 
three or four band mills-in one large sawmill, 
nor by big plants costing two million or three 
million dollars, but it is carried on by innumer- 
able little mills, taking from one to five or six 
men to operate, usually with one ‘‘mule saw’’ 
run by waterpower, if possible. This saw is 
set in a gang frame that does not oscillate. It 
takes twenty, minutes or half an hour to make 
a cut. You can take a log to the mill and get 
it back, cut the way you want it, slabbed and 
all piled in its original shape, with little slats 
between. You can even have the sawdust if 
you insist. The forestry service each autumn 
has an auction and sells the timber that it wishes 
to sell for the following year, and largely it 
sets the price for the private forests. Some 
mills are larger than the one I have described. 
They have funny looking little band mills with 
thin saws. Some have more than one saw set in 
the gang frame, up to as high as eight or ten. 
These gangs, so called, cut very slowly—in fact 


almost seem to wear the log out rather than to 
cut it. They do not oscillate. This latter system 
of gangs is largely used in Germany, Norway 
and Sweden, but thruout Europe they have much 
the same system. 


Haste Never Allowed to Cause Waste 


Nowhere do they have the American system! 
Oftentimes the larger mills draw from a fairly 
large territory, some fifteen or twenty miles, 
sometimes even farther. This is made possible 
by canals that seem to run almost everywhere 
in Europe, especially in France, and in many 
cases the railroads are used for short hauls. 
However they are in no hurry; if they do not 
get their logs this month, next month or six 
months from now will do, and after they get 
them to the railroad or canal the logs arrive at 
the mill in ‘‘ due course,’’ whatever that course 
may be. If they must shut down for want of 
logs, they have very little to shut down, prac- 
tically no overhead, and the three or four men 
that they have can readily busy themselves with 
a little farming or something of that kind while 
they are waiting for logs. They seem to figure 
that it took a long while to grow the forests 
and they are in no special rush to cut them up. 


Byproducts Almost Pay Manufacturing Cost 


A word might be of interest so far as the 
value of timber is concerned. Before the war 
the prices paid for timber in the forests or 
on the stump—that part of the forest which 
they wished to sell; viz., here and there a tree, 
with a stipulation that it should be logged 
very carefully as above described—was from 
thirty to ninety francs a cubic metre, which of 


ranging from fifty to seventy-five francs a cubic 
metre ‘‘standing in the tree.’’? But when wi 
think of this in the terms of dollars we mus’ 
bear in mind that the rate of exchange at thi 


_time is not five frances to the dollar, but twelv: 


or thirteen. With the price of stumpage in 
France at prewar basis, or nearly so, and with 
the present rate of exchange—well, figure it ou 
for yourself. 


Long Hauls Not Allowed to Eat Profits 


One would think they would want lumber fo 
devastated France, but if they do they have :; 
funny way of showing it. The lumber that th 
Americans cut in the Jura Mountains and sout! 
of Bordeaux in southern France at the end of th 
cleaning up of all of the American equipme) 
is still there on the ground, left as the Amer 
cans left it, in piles, and has never been touche 
by the French, altho the French Governmen 
owns it all. In explanation, they say that it ; 
located in the places where they do not want i! 
and they do not go much on shipping lumbe 
by railroad any great distance. From all of th 
above I think it can be easily seen that forestr: 
—both by the Government and privately—is : 
good, profitable business as handled in Franc 
Just at the present. time, like all business i: 
France, there is little doing in the lumber line 
Conditions at this time seem to be very bad, but 
perhaps no worse than here at home. 


German System Different, But Aims at Profit 


I would say that Germany has at least as 
much forest as France, perhaps more. The 
forests are the same in that they are not in any 
sense virgin. They are all kept in perfect shape 

as in France and for th 








same reason—it pays! 
There are two systems 
of forestry in Europe; 
the French system that 
I have explained, and 
the German system, 
which differs from the 
French in this; viz., that 
the trees are practically 
all planted—planted in 
rows like crops in the 
field, like soldiers in the 
line. First, the ground 
is plowed, then the trees 
or seed is planted and 
then after a few years, 
when the crop has come 
along, they are thinned 
out, the little trees 
either being replanted 
elsewhere or used for 








Col. Johnson and Party In Front ~~ Old Home at Aveleon, Southern 
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course included the brush and tops. To be 
more definite, this would mean from thirty to 
fifty francs a cubic metre for softwood, and 
from fifty to seventy frances, in some localities 
even as high as ninety, for the hardwood—let 
us say an average of fifty francs. Now—figur- 
ing three or four cubic metres to a thousand 
feet, depending upon the method of manufac- 
ture; and at the prewar rate of a little more 
than five francs to the dollar, and counting the 
brush and the tops—you would get about $50 
a thousand. To be absolutely conservative let 
us say the price before the war was $40 a 
thousand standing in the tree, and a ready mar- 
ket at all times for this product. Now remem- 
ber that we are talking of ‘‘before the war’’ 
and the converting of logs to lumber so, with the 
price of labor and the simple methods pursued 
and the sale of byproducts, it did not run the 
cost of lumber much beyond the stumpage 
figure. In other words the cost was $40 a thou- 
sand, timber standing in the tree, and the lum- 
ber stood the manufacturer approximately the 
same figure. 


Can America Meet These Production Costs? 


After the war stumpage prices went up two 
or three times to an average of one hundred 
twenty-five to one hundred fifty-franes a cubic 
metre, and in hardwoods even more, At this par- 
ticular time, the autumn of 1921, the prices 
have gone back in France to about prewar levels, 


wood. Again after a 
few years they are again 
thinned out, and so on. 
Each time enough trees 
are left to take up all that the soil will produce 
In other words, they keep the forest by artificial! 
methods in what they term a perfect condition. 
Finally they have nothing but mature trees left 
and when the right time comes they cut them 
all down—clean. When I say clean, I say it 
advisedly. I never saw a forest in this country 
cut as clean as they cut the forests there. They 
not only cut the forest clean, but after the forest 
is cut down they grub up the stumps, plow 
the ground and then begin all over again. Even 
the grubbing of the stumps is done at a profit, 
for they sell the wood. 


Both Systems Have Advantages 


In German forests as you ride along you will 
see trees on one side of the road some ten years 
old, all the same size, and on the other side of 
the road perhaps they will be twenty years old, 
and next you will see some fifty years old— 
and so on it goes. The German forests seem 
to be mostly pine, fir and spruce, and there is 
not nearly as much hardwood in Germany as in 
France. In the hardwood forests they seem in 
places to have come very close to the French 
system, and have to a greater or less extent 
given up the precise German system that is used 
everywhere in the pine or softwoods. 

I think the French system in hardwoods is 
the best, and perhaps the German system for 
softwoods, altho the French system on both 
hardwood and softwood is much the better look- 
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ing from a standpoint of beauty. The forests 
ire nearly always the same and you do not 
know that anything has been cut out of any 
of the forests; they all look alike. As the 
french have a great eye for beauty, perhaps 
hey have combined the idea of beauty of forests 
with the practical working out of them. I 
ioticed in Alsace, where to a very large extent 
he German system prevails, that now the French 
iave taken it over and French foresters are in 
‘harge, they do not seem to intend to change 
the German system but rather to let it stand. 

Here at home in the United States the Forest 
Service seems in a way to be following the 
french system, as it is too expensive to follow 
he German system; but in many places, espe- 
‘ially in the West, so much timber is cut out 
of a virgin forest that what is left blows down. 
[he French are very careful on this point, and 
when they are marking the trees to be cut the 
possibility of the trees blowing down is con- 
stantly in their mind. 


French and German Methods Compared 


Conditions in Germany are much the same 
as in France except for the different system. 
The methods of manufacture, the sale of the 
product, everything practically is the same ex- 
cepting in this one particular. In the Govern- 
meut forests in France they sel! the standing 
tree in the forest with restrictions as to how to 
cut it and remove it ete. In Germany the Gov- 
ernment does all of the work in the forest and 
sells the logs after they have been removed 
from the forest. Also the wood and all of the 
forest production is sold after it has been re- 
moved from the forest. Likewise the Govern- 
ment does all of its own planting. They seem 
to desire to keep all private enterprises and all 
people out of the forests as much as possible. I 
think this pretty well covers the difference be- 
tween Germany and France. All of east- 


ern Europe follows the German system. <A part 
of Belgium copies the French system. 


Use of Offal Necessary to Profit 
There are no forests in Spain worth mention- 


ing. If they ever had forests, they have been 
cut off and have not been reproduced, for the 
reason that conditions like those in France and 
Germany do not exist there. In the entire cen- 
tral part of Spain there are no people to use up 
the offal, to make possible the practice of 
forestry as in France and Germany; that is to 
say, forests without the people to use the of- 
fal eould not be carried on at a profit, and I 
hope every lumberman in America will ultimate- 
\v learn that fact. 


Where Forests Wouldn’t Pay, There Are None 


In the low lands of Spain, along the Med- 
iterranean, you do not find hardwood or soft- 
ood forests, altho you do find the people. You 
‘o not find the forests for the simple reason 
that it is more profitable to plant orange trees, 
lemon trees and olive trees than it is to plant 
pine trees. Therefore, you do not have the pine 
trees, and the people have developed a mode and 
habit of living that requires very little lumber— 
«dobe houses ete, As a matter of fact, in most 
f Spain you could easily imagine that you were 
in Mexico or Arizona. The character of the 

cople and the houses and the mode of living, 
in Italy are much the same as in Spain. The 
ime thing prevails, there being practically no 

‘rests to speak of excepting some pine in the 

ountains, but using ‘‘forest’’ in the sense it is 

sed in in Germany and France one would say 
ere are no forests. You would not say there 
re no trees, for there are, all along the coast. 

never saw so many olive trees any place else. 
* did not believe that they existed. They seemed 
‘ke a forest—and why? Each citizen, each fam- 
iy, has a few olive trees; each village has a 
‘achine they all use to extract the oil from the 
lives, Olive oil is one of the essentials of life 
‘or a large part of the Italian people. They 
se it for cooking and use it for all purposes in 
lace of fat or butter. Thus the land is more 
valuable for olive or lemon or orange trees in 
italy than for commercial timber. Thus, you 
lo not find the commercial timber and the people 
have adapted themselves to living without lum- 
ver such as we know it. : 

In Switzerland they use the German system. 
‘They have considerable timber and they use more 


wood by far than most of the countries of Eu- 
rope. In Belgium, where they have any forests 
they use the French system very largely. Down 
in the low lands they have no forests. In other 
eastern countries—Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Po- 
land—are forests—some large, splendid forests. 
None of these countries have any virgin forests, 
absolutely none! The best information I could 
get was from an American forest official, who 
made a statement that in all of eastern Europe 
there were few forests that had the semblance 
or aspect of the virgin forest, but in his opinion 
it was because the forests had not been eut for 
a long, long time. In all of these eastern coun- 
tries, as I have said before, the German system 
is entirely used, especially in softwoods. In 
hardwoods they lean in some places to the 
French system. In those eastern countries the 
same systems and ‘‘reasons why’’ for the forest 
exists as in France and Germany. 
Europe’s Two Lessons for America 

After viewing all of the forests of Europe I 
reached two conclusions: First, that they do 
nothing for nothing. It must be good business 
and the laws are so constructed that, taking 
taxes into consideration, it becomes good busi- 
ness. Second, this condition of forestry as prac- 
tised in Europe is possible by virtue of the fact 
of the density of the population, thus making it 
possible to practise true forestry at a profit. 
Now for the lessons which we hight derive from 
a study of conditions in Europe. My thought is 
that we should not get too much excited about a 
condition that only time and density of popu- 
lation can remedy. The whole problem is an 
economic problem and I am satisfied that the 
passing of laws at the expense of the lumber- 
men, the confiscation of the lumbermen’s prop- 
erty with a hope, or by virtue of the excuse, that 
it is a good thing for the community as a whole 
and that therefore, like the brewer, the lumber- 
man must suffer, will not solve this problem— 
for if the Government took over the lumber 
business it would have to foot the bills for the 
carrying on of this work until such time as eco- 
nomic conditions came to the rescue. Conditions 
of forestry such as exist in Europe were not 
accomplished by legislation to the detriment of 
any one class or by the dispossession of property 
of anyone, but rather by a very slow process of 
constructive legislation, encouraging the busi- 
ness; and furthermore, it must be clearly re- 
membered that what they have done it has taken 
centuries and centuries to do—not just a few 
years, the time in which some of us would like 
to accomplish and complete the job in this coun- 
try. 
Lumbermen Will Reforest If Assured of Rights 

I believe that the lumbermen of this country 
are smarter, bigger men in every sense and 
more loyal to their country than the lumbermen 
of any country of Europe; and, furthermore, I 
believe that our lumbermen will go further in 
trying to solve this problem than any class of 
men in the United States, if given a chance and 
assured that their property will not be injured or 
confiscated on some unsound whim or theory. 
The lumbermen of this country, I believe, should 
be looked to for help in solving this problem, 
and the only way that they will be able to help 
is when they become convinced that this problem 
is a national problem and that they are entitled 
to their rights and will not be placed in the same 
class, let us say, as the manufacturers of liquor 
—that of a public nuisance. As long as our lum- 
bermen are made to feel by politicians and all 
those that are dealing with the subject that their 
property is actually in jeopardy, it is necessary 
for them to defend their property, fight back 
and convert it into other forms as soon as possi- 
ble. It will be extremely difficult to look at the 
subject in an unbiased manner. The public 
seems to have been educated to the point of re- 
garding lumbermen as malefactors against the 
nation; that they should have a heart and not 
eut down the beautiful trees, The question of 
their rights seems to be lost to view. 

Can Not Secure Forests by Cenfiscation 

In the beginning the lumbermen did a great 
work and made possible much of the early de- 
velopment of this nation by the only system pos- 
sible, that of cutting the forests and putting 


the land in agricultural condition for grain and 
other crops. If it is necessary to change the 
system the laws should be changed in such a way 
as to give them equity. And on thé question of 
laws, the very first step is the changing of some 
of the laws in regard to taxation which retard 
the manufacturers of lumber and raise the price 
to some extent. We must make possible a great- 
er utilization of wood to stop waste, close utiliza- 
tion being the outstanding feature of all forest 
operations in Europe. The public ean not. have 
cheap lumber and forestation as in Europe, at 
the expense of the lumbermen. That is certain. 
They can not have their cake and eat it too. 
Severance Tax Encourages True Forestry 
By careful, wise laws much can be done in this 
direction. The French system of selective cut- 
ting can be encouraged, but the very essence and 
foundation of this plan is the changing of the 
laws of taxation, making the tax rest only on 
that which is removed; then that which is re- 
moved from the land will very likely be ready to 
be removed. At the present time much is re- 
moved from our land in the shape of forest pro- 
duction that should not be removed, but for the 
private owner with our present system of taxa- 
tion it is absolutely impossible to keep the forest 
in part without a great loss to the owner. It is 
absolutely impossible for lumbermen to keep any 
kind of a forest when he is assessed each year 
at the rate of one to ten dollars an acre valua- 
tion on cut-over lands in the West, and much 
higher in the East. There is one thing that is 
very clear in my mind: Nothing has been done 
in forestry in Europe of a permanent nature by 
unjust laws, and what has been done is by virtue 
of faws that make it profitable to carry out the 
laws without coercion or duress. I believe this 
can be done here, even better than in Europe, as 
our standards of business and national morals 
are higher than in Europe. 
Can’t Extract Forests by Legal Miracle 
Another point in our favor: We have the soil 
and conditions from a forestry standpoint, and 
anything that can be done in Europe can be done 
in America, and even better! The problem in 
Europe took hundreds of years, so why should 
we do it or try to do it all at once? To me it 
is very plain indeed that it can not be done that 
way, but it can be done little by little, done well 
if justice is done to all concerned. We have 
their example at least to follow and their experi- 
ence, but this can not be accomplished in some 
miraculous or weird sort of way that no one 
seems to understand, by making the lumbermen 
do things that will ruin them and their industry 
for the benefit of the rest of the people. For- 
estry is quite easy to understand when you con- 
sider that two and two equals four, and do not 
try to make it five. 
American Public Should Foot Its Own Bills 
Now the German system of forestry—which 
everybody in Europe seems to think is the best, 
especially for pine—can be easily tried in this 
country and will work, if the Government so 
desires, by the Government but not by the lum- 
berman. The lumbermen have in no way up to 
the present time, in their compelled method of 
manufacture, interfered with the carrying out 
of the German system. The plan in Germany is 
to cut clean. In this country there is a great 
deal of cut-over land and I am sure that for 
little or nothing the Government can buy mil- 
lions of acres of this cut-over land, pull out the 
stumps, plow it up, plant seed, plant young trees, 
look after it the same as they do in Europe, and 
carry on forestry to its heart’s content. I 
can not see where this would have anything to do 
with the lumbermen. The lumbermen can go 
about their business the same as they are now 
doing. The Government can run its forestry the 
same as the Germans do—do all the work in the 
forest—and the lumbermen will be very glad, I 
am quite sure, to buy the logs that the Govern- 
ment would sell, if the price is right. It can 
easily be seen that forestry on the German sys- 
tem can be practised in this country without any 
reference to the lumbermen. The lumbermen 
need not be drawn into the argument and can 
have an interest in the business from the stand- 
point of good citizens, just the same as anyone 
else. If the Government starts this method, it 
will then be up to the public to decide how long 
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it wishes to pay the bills for this sort of thing. 
I am convinced that perhaps this system can be 
practised in the few places where the population 
is dense enough—but on a very large scale, it 
will be purely a question for the public to decide 
as to whether or not the practice of forestry is 
of sufficient benefit to warrant the nation in pay- 
ing the bills. 


Forest Protection Is Most Pressing Duty 


In all the foregoing I do not mean that noth- 
ing should be done; not at all. It is a big prob- 
lem and we must keep working at it with the idea 
always before us of bettering conditions, and 
eventually—not soon but eventually—work out 
a good system. In other words, keep up with 
time and development and not try to get ahead 
of time or development, always bearing in mind 
that anything that is going to work out for the 
permanent good must be done along the lines of 
justice to the lumbermen and to those engaged 
in the lumber business, whether from a forestry 
standpoint or from a manufacturer’s standpoint. 
I believe that at the present time practically 


everyone is convinced of the necessity of pro- 
tecting the forests from fire. This can be de- 
veloped to a high state. I believe that everyone 
believes that the exercise of the police power of 
the Government to the extent of burning up 
the slash—which apparently at the present time 
can not be sold at a profit—is necessary for 
protection not only to other forests but to farms 
and the community in general. There is another 
large field of operation that can be developed, 
and this is protection of the forests from in- 
sects. Infestation is largely due to the waste 
matter and forestry conditions which are not 
ideal, on account of the inability of the nation 
to use the offal of the forest. They have no 
such trouble as this in Europe, because their 
forestry conditions, as before pointed out, are 
ideal. 


Market for Offal Helps Forestry Pay 
Campaigns also can be conducted to encour- 
age the use of wood for fuel. I firmly believe 


that in Europe they use much more wood for 
fuel than we do in this country. Where we have 


an abundance of wood we do not use it but there, 
thru conditions existing for centuries, they have 
developed a use for wood that is very beneficial 
for the proper utilization of the forest. There 
are many places in the East or middle West, in 
the hardwood belts, where the European system 
of forestry can be profitably practised now; but 
it is necessary for proper laws to encourage this. 


Can Not Force Lumbermen to Pay Cost 


If this question of forestry is looked at in a 
business way, in a very simple way and not as a 
mysterious proposition, with the development of 
the nation the forest problem in America can in 
time be solved the same as it has been in Europe, 
and we can do very much better. The first and 
big thing in my mind in connection with this 
whole problem is the necessity for proper laws. 
The second need is almost as important; namely, 
the. realization that nothing of any permanent 
good can be accomplished by trying to make, by 
law, any one class of people in a certain line 
of business, pay the price, and sustain a loss fo: 
the benefit of the nation. 





Pioneer Shows Public Spirit 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 17.—On the upper Co- 
lumbia River Highway, about seventy-five miles 
from Portland, is Columbia Gorge Hotel, -the 
excellent accommodations of which thousands of 
tourists have enjoyed this summer. The hotel 
was built by Simon Benson, pioneer logger of 
the Columbia River district, and is managed by 
Henry Thiele, who for several years was eon- 
nected with the Benson Hotel here. 

On the lower Columbia River Highway, near 
the town of Clatskanie, about sixty miles from 
Portland, is an old log cabin occupied by Simon 
Benson in 1889, and while it has no special com- 
forts to offer it is almost as interesting a land- 
mark as is its big brother up the river overlook- 
ing the rugged cliffs that Indian legends tell us 
was once the Bridge of the Gods. 

The time intervening between the building of 
the lowly cabin and the magnificent hotel covers 
almost the biography of Mr. Benson, for he was 
quite a young man when he first braved the pri- 
vations of getting timber out of the dense woods 
that stood where dairy herds graze now, yet to- 
day he really looks very little older—perhaps 
because he is always busy, always doing some- 
thing. 

During the last several years, since he dis- 
posed of his timber holdings for some $4,000,- 
000, Mr. Benson has been active in the good 
roads and other progressive—and with him 
altruistic—movements to such extent that during 
the great exposition in San Francisco in 1915, 
he was delegated to attend it as Oregon’s most 
useful citizen. 

Description of the little cabin can be covered 
in a few lines, for the structure contains but one 
room and an open space for entrance and exit. 
in its rear is seen a second unit. In it Mr. 
Benson sheltered his team of oxen. The grind- 
stone noted at the entrance to the cabin has 
been there as long as the cabin, so long that 





Mr. Benson ean not ree- 
ollect where it came 
from originally. Above 
the door hangs a horse- 
shoe and it brought 
good luck, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Mr. 
Benson went flat broke 
in 1890, a year after 
moving into the cabin. 

During the summer of 
1889, Mr. Benson and 
Sam Kinder started log- 
ging at Delena, the par- 
ticular spot where the 
eabin is located, but 
Mr. Kinder retired be- 
fore fall and Benson 
went it alone with his team of oxen and two 
employees. The logs jammed in the creek and 
would not go out and so before the end of the 
year the employees were discharged, the oxen 
disposed of and Mr. Benson himself walked out 
flat broke. But he came back. 

He came back so strong that in a few years 
his operations were the largest in the Colum- 
bia River district, and when he had done his bit 
he sold out and began to do things for the gen- 
eral upbuilding of the State and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

After having been instrumental in the build- 
ing of the wonderful highway that is now spoken 
of as one of the most wonderful scenic routes 
in the world, Mr. Benson decided it should have 
a hotel that would lend luster to its reputation, 
and furnish accommodation to the travelers, and 
Columbia Gorge Hotel fills that bill. It is a 
beautiful structure on simple lines, with forty- 
eight rooms, and special attention to the culinary 
department. The grounds surrounding the hotel, 
covering an area of twenty-one acres, are 














Columbia Gorge Hotel on Columbia River Highway Built by Simon Benson 





Log Cabin Occupied by Simon Benson in 1889 at Delena, Ore. 


equipped with tennis court, croquet grounds, 
gardens and small cottages. Mr. Benson’s in 
vestment in the hotel is approximately $350,000, 
a small matter compared with the cost of the 
Delena cabin in 1889. 

In addition to showing a liberal spirit in 
public work, Mr. Benson has also made many 
donations of cash and land, one of these dona- 
tions being what is known as Benson Park, a 
beautiful tract of land on the upper Columbia 
Highway. 

This week, Mr. Benson’s son and daughter 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Amos S, Benson, donated 
to the city of Portland a tract of eight acres 
for park purposes. The land is very valuable 
and forms a link in the city’s boulevard sys- 
tem. Amos Benson, as is well known, is engaged 
in logging and lumbering on the lower Columbia 
River. 


- SWEET POTATO STORAGE HOUSES 


Farmers’ Bulletin 970, entitled ‘‘Sweet Po 
tato Storage’’ deals in a very comprehensive 
manner with a subject of vital importance to 
sweet potato growers and lumbermen in dis 
tricts where the sweet potato is grown exten- 
sively. The booklet says that for sweet potato 
storage ‘‘wooden houses are preferable because 
they are cheaper and easier to keep dry than the 
other types. It is difficult to keep moisture from 
collecting on the walls of a cement, stone 01 
brick house. Where such houses are built they 
should be lined with lumber, so as to keep the 
air in the house from coming in contact with 
the masonry walls.’’ 

The bulletin contains plans, lists of materials 
and full information about the various types of 
buildings and gives in addition considerable in- 
formation about the handling of sweet pota- 
toes in such manner as to obtain the most satis- 
factory results from the viewpoint of profit. 
The bulletin may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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THERE Is record of a sawmill driven by water 
power in France in 1655. 
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KAPOWSIN MILL IS BURNED DOWN 


TacoMa, WASH., Sept. 17.—Fire of unknown 
erigin completely destroyed the plant of the 
Kapowsin Mill Co. at Kapowsin early on Sept. 
14, The entire town of Kapowsin was threat- 
ened with destruction but desperate efforts con- 
fined the loss to the mill and to a small Catholic 
Church adjoining the plant. The loss was esti- 
mated at $175,000, about 60 percent covered by 
insurance. The fire was discovered shortly after 
midnight. The blaze was soon beyond con- 
trol and a call for help was sent to Tacoma. 
The sawmill, lath mill, turning mill, two dry 
kilns, two dry sheds and their contents, barns, 
machine shops and platforms of the mill were 
all completely destroyed. A strong wind was 
blowing and added to the difficulty of con- 
trolling the flames. 


Officers of the Kapowsin Mill Co. are Howard 
Uarr, president, and C. J. Carr, secretary. No 
decision as to rebuilding the plant 


trimmer, slashers ete. It was built for a double 
mill, and a second double cutting band mill is on 
the ground ready to be installed at such time 
as the company sees fit. The planing mill is 
modern with all new machines and automatic 
feed tables with sorting table carrying the stock 
into the dry shed. 

The mill usually runs until Nov. 1. It has a 
daily eapacity of 125,000 feet and is operated 
10-hour shifts. Logging will be earried on ag- 
gressively this winter, the company laying plans 
to cut 30,000,000 feet next year. 


| ‘BUYS PLANT AND 16,000 ACRES TIMBER 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 20.—The Stimson 
Lumber Co., whose parent mill is located at 
Huntingburg, Ind., has purchased the Pelican 
Lumber Co. at Mounds, La., according to an an- 
nouncement made a few days ago. The complete 
plant of the Pelican company, including about 


gene F, Perry has resigned as director, vice 
president and manager of the company and 
Louis H. Parker resigned as a director. Rufus 
L. Sisson, head of A. Sherman Lumber Co., 
of Potsdam, N. Y., and J. A. Mahlstedt, a well 
known retail lumber dealer of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., were elected viee presidents and Thomas 
H. Silver, formerly secretary of the company, 
was elected a directér and was made manager 
of the company. W. C. Hull, president of the 
Oval Wood Dish Co., of Tupper Lake, N. Y.., 
and D. Theodore Kelly, counsel for the company 
at 66 Broadway, also were added to the board 
of directors. 


STARTING LARGE LOGGING OPERATION 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 17.—The Spaulding 
Miami Lumber Co., one of the subsidiary or- 
ganizations of the Miami Corporation, will be- 
gin logging operation at Grande Ronde, Ore., 
eleven miles west of Willamina, 





has yet been made. 


MEMORIAL COMPOSED OF WOOD 


LTER WELLMAN 


A QUESTIONAIRE,» 


by Oct. 1, with one 2-side camp. 
Other camps will be added as en- 
larged operations are required. 
The first unit will employ about 





RICHMOND, Va., Sept. 19.—Plans 
of the original courthouse in Char- 
lotte County, where Patrick Henry 
made his last speech and John 
Randolph of Roanoke his first, will 
be redrawn from specifications on 
record in the clerk’s office of Char- 
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one hundred men. 

A railroad has been built from 
Willamina, where it has connec- 
tion with the Southern Pacific, to 
Grande Ronde, where it branches 
into two 5-mile spurs into the tim- 
ber, spur No. 1 being ready for 
operation. It leads into the timber 








lotte County, and a miniature build- 
ing constructed of lumber taken 


where the first logging camp is 


from the original building will be 
placed in the Charlotte County float 
in the Virginia Historical Pageant 
parade here next May. : 

After the building has served its 
purpose in the pageant exercises it 
will be taken back to Charlotte 
County and be placed in the court- 
uouse for permanent keeping—an 
imperishable memorial made of 
lumber. 

The lumber of the original court- 
house was saved thru the thought- 
fulness of Mrs. C. M. Hutcheson 
with the aid of the Civic League of 
Charlotte Courthouse. 

The Charlotte County committee 
is considering holding a pageant in 
1923, the centennial of the court- 
house, and plans are also being 
made for renaming some of the 
oounty highways after some of 
_ the noted citizens of the county. 
For instanee: ‘‘The Patrick Hen- 
ry,’’ ‘The John Randolph,’’ ‘‘ The 
Paul Carrington,’’ and ‘‘The 
Grigsby. ’? 


Aw 


PLANS BIG CUT OF CANADA PINE 


Merritt, B. C., Sept. 15.—Com- 


Miss Jones could look ahead a bit, for she was wise and canny. 
took some lad to make a hit with one as wise as Annie. She had the 
pick of all the guys, for all of them were making eyes and oftentimes, 
I quite surmise, she got the fellows’ nanny. For Annie knew a thing 
or two, and so she liked to quizz ‘em. Before she'd let ’em bill and 
coo, they got this catechism: “I s’pose you like to go out nights and 
keep what you esteem ‘your rights’; you like the gay and giddy lights 
where dames work mesmerism? I take it you're the kind that likes 
the laughter of the city; the kind that woos each girl he strikes pro- 
vided she is witty; the sort that woos and runs away so he can woo 
another day; the class that doesn’t want to play unless a girl is pretty? 
And have you ever kept a cent, or learned the art of saving? Are 
you the kind that’s provident; who quells each foolish craving? Do 
you prefer to spend it all upon some foolish folderol, or stake a week's 
pay on some doll when you should be behaving? Have you a dollar 
in the bank, or do you owe your tailor? Perhaps you squander— 
pray be frank—like some poor drunken sailor? To win me, you 
must pass a test. I won't be jollied or caressed unless you've saved 
to build a nest. Don’t think I'd be a jailer. The man I wed must have 
some sense; that’s all that I require. I do not mean to give offense, 
or raise a fellow’s ire, but he who woos and wins must know I want 
a house or bungalow. It doesn’t take a lot of dough to set my heart 
afire. I just demand a cozy home before | say I'll marry. If you're 
unsettled in your dome, there is no need to tarry. I’d work my fingers 
to the bone to keep a home that’s all my own, but I would rather live 


alone than wed Tom, Dick or Harry.” 





YES ,t LOVE You. 
You'RE STEADY 
AND SENSIBLE . 
BUT | WANT 6 
NIcE NEW HOME 
ALL MY OWN 


“VVE SAVED NEARLY 
ENOUGH To Buitd. ALL 
\ WANT 1S To KNow 
JUST WHAT KIND oF 
& HOUSE YoU WANT. 





It to be opened, at a point three miles 


from Grande Ronde. 

At what until this time has been 
a dot on the map known as Grande 
Ronde, and at the edge of the 
Grande Ronde Indian reservation, 
the company is now establishing a 
town, having in course of construc- 
tion a 2%4-story hotel, a 2-story 
store building, a tile and concrete 
garage, a 2-story depot building, a 
round house and six dwellings. 
Streets are being graded and 
graveled and sewer and water sys- 
tems are being installed. The new 
town is springing up at a point 
about one mile south of the old 
Indian Agency and will be known 
as Grande Ronde. 

The railroad is of standard con- 
struction and as common carrier 
will serve a large farming section, 
in many spots highly cultivated, be- 
tween the Southern Pacific terminus 
at Willamina and the new town. 

The Miami Corporation owns 
large bodies of the very finest of 
timber aggregating about 6,000,- 
000,000 feet for which the railroad 
is to furnish the outlet, and the 
Spaulding Miami Lumber Co. is the 
operating subsidiary. While no 


ing up thru the wonderful Coquil- 
lalla Pass, noted for its scenic 
splendors even in British Colum- 








bia where rugged mountain scenery 


plans have been announced as yet. 
it is understood that eventually a 
sawmill will be added to the indus- 
tries at Grande Ronde. 








For the present the logs from the 





is so plentiful, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative arrived in this city. 
The trip was made over that part of the Kettle 
Valley Railroad which passes thru numerous 
tunnels, cuts, snowsheds, and hairpin curves 
necessitated by the extreme roughness of the 
eountry, not usually operated during winter be- 
eause it can not be kept clear. ‘A sigh of re- 
lief expresses one’s feelings on arrival at Mer- 
ritt. 

Merritt is a live mountain town where several 
¢oal mines are in operation, but principally is 
the home of the Nicola Pine Mills (Ltd.), other- 
wise termed ‘‘the white pine people.’’ The 
eompany is considered the largest manufacturer 
of pine in British Columbia. 

The company’s plant, formerly located at 
Canford Mills, was destroyed by fire and the 
present plant was built to replace it about two 
years ago. The new plant, which has been op- 
erating less than two years, is equipped with a 
double cutting head band mill, gang, automatic 


16,000 acres of timber land, was taken over by 
the Stimson company. The mill deal includes 
a railroad running directly from the mill to 
Mounds, the locomotives of the company, thirty- 
five cars, a boarding house for white employees 
and one for colored, fourteen tenant houses, two 
cottages, an office, commissary and a steam log- 
ging equipment. .The timber in the tract is esti- 
mated at 90,000,000 feet. The consideration 
was not made public by Mr. Stimson. The Stim- 
son Lumber Co. has extensive interests in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 





CHANGES IN OFFICIAL PERSONNEL 


New York, Sept. 19.—Following a recent 
meeting of the Lumber Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Co. announcement has been made by 
Maurice E. Preisch, president of the company, 
of some important changes in the personnel of 
the officers and directors of the company. Eu- 


camps will be sent to the two mills 
of the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co., at 
Salem and Newberg, Ore., which have a com- 
bined cutting capacity of 250,000 feet in eight 
hours. Logs not absorbed by these two plants 
will be placed on the open market. At Salem 
the Oregon Pulp & Paper Co.’s plant, another 
subsidiary, will probably take some of the out- 
put of the logging camps. 

Charles K. Spaulding is president of the com- 
pany and will have personal supervision of the 
logging operations. The company’s headquar- 
ters are in Portland. 


AxsouTt 6,000 tons of briarwood are shipped 
yearly.from the island of Corsica to be used 
in the manufacture of pipes. The root is the 
part used. It is a small tree (not a briar) and 
is similar to the laurel employed for pipes in 
this country. The name comes from a French 
word ‘‘bruye,’’ meaning bush. 
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Standard of Service to Be Maintained Depends on Territory— 
Correct Price Comparisons Demand Inclusion of All Expenses 


The city of Madison, Wis., may have a great 
many things said of it as a handsome resi- 
dence point and a thriving business center 
and: hence as a good place in which to sell 
lumber. But before you footloose dealers 
paek up your surplus sash and doors in the 
old suitease and start for the capital of Wis- 
consin: to install a yard, just take an extra 
look, Others have seen it first. In the lan- 
guage of Octavus Ray Cohen, lumber yards is 
what Madison has nothing but. Well, not so 
bad as that, perhaps, but there are enough 
to handle the biggest building boom that ever 
boomed. I’m told that about two yards get 
three-fourths of the farm business that comes 
to Madison; but in the nature of things this 
is not a great deal. <A city the size of Madi- 
son has no more farm territory around it than 
Pumpkin Center has. 
Then there are four 
lakes in and around 
the city that make it 
a bit hard for farm- 
ers to get in and out. 
Add to this the usual 
ring of villages, each 
with its yard, ready 
to comb out the farm 
trade, and it is easily 
seen that the farm 
trade coming to Mad- 
ison is no bonanza. 
So-the yards of the 
city must depend 
upon the city’s trade 
for their upkeep, and 
while this trade is 
ample for a certain 
number of yards, this 
number with perhaps 
a few extra is already 
on the grounds scrap- 
ping for business. 

In the last few 
years retail associa- 
tions have done much 
valuable work in in- 
stalling cost account- 
ing systems and in 
working out the per- 
centage cost of doing 
business.: The results, 
as a general thing, 
have been highly 
beneficial all around, 
but the wide differences in the figures sub- 
mitted by neighboring yards have been puz- 
zling. Hxpert accountants have little trouble 
as a general thing in putting their fingers on 
the items omitted or wrongly estimated. 
Perhaps the country dealer owns the ground 
under his yard and charges himself no rent. 
Perhaps he allows no salary for himself and 
is willing to take all his returns in the form 
of profits from the business. As has been 
pointed out repeatedly, there is no special 
harm in this kind of accounting if a man 
doesn’t allow it to mislead him. But usually 
he does. He finds it impossible to make a 
rational comparison with the figures of neigh- 
boring city yards. He shaves his prices 
closer and closer in an effort to increase the 
volume of his trade, trusting in his faulty fig- 
ures that he still is making a profit. It would 
be interesting to know if faulty cost account- 
ing had not caused-as many failures as all 
other errors that are inherent in our business. 

But there is another reason why city yards 
and country yards can’t operate on the same 
cost basis, even when calculations are cor- 





rect. City yards, as a general thing, are 
called upon to offer a more costly and more 
extensive service. This, you understand, is 
only generally true. I was talking about this 
matter with a friendly and intelligent young 
fellow in the office of the Yawkey-Crowley 
Lumber Co. I had asked for George Crowley, 
but he was out of the city. My new friend 
was talking about the matter of competition 
and the cost of doing business. 


Cost Figures Are Hard to Compare 


‘*We have a number of friends, dealers in 
other towns with whom we have no competi- 
tion, who write to us for our price lists. They 
have no very accurate systems of finding 
costs, I suppose, and they like to check up 
with our lists just as a precaution to see that 


that we do. If these men tried to do busines: 
in Madison they’d have to come up to th 
Madison standard of service.’’ 


Standard of Service Determines Margin 


This is something the Realm tries to kee; 
in mind: that service is not a thing of on« 
standard for all places. We believe it is uy 
to the dealer to be a leader in raising th 
standard of service as the community develops 
and can use more and better goods; but it is 
just as much his duty not to get so far ahead 
of his customers that he’s out of reach, as it 
is his duty not to lag behind. Service costs 
money, and it is not a paying investment un- 
less it can be utilized rather fully. Pumpkin 
Center couldn’t utilize a street transportation 
system such as Madison has; to attempt to do 

so would saddle a use- 





Part of service room of Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Wichita, Kan. Note the beam ceiling above; the 


shingle display and the mirrored door at right 


they ’re not going badly wrong on their prices. 
As a matter of fact they admit that they 
don’t have more than a hazy idea of what 
their stock is worth. We know with consid- 
erable accuracy what it costs us to do busi- 
ness, and we set our prices accordingly. When 
we send these price lists, just as a neighborly 
bit of help, we frequently get letters back 
telling us that our prices are impossibly high, 
that they have harder competition than we 
seem to have and that these prices must be 
reduced sharply or they’ll not be able to sell 
a stick. 

‘‘This is interesting, but not especially 
important; for, as I said before, we send these 
lists only to a few personal friends with whom 
we do not compete. When they name their 
prices it is apparent that the margin they 
charge wouldn’t pay our cost of doing busi- 
ness. In nearly every case their yards are 
located on less valuable ground than ours, 
and their yard equipment is not so costly. 
They have a large percentage of farm trade, 
and these farmers haul their own stuff. And 
they don’t have the call for special service 


less burden on the vil- 
lage. And yet Madi- 
son utilizes its street 
railways, I suppose, 
so that they are not 
only a convenience to 
the publie and a 
necessity, but are 
also a source of profit 
to the investors. So, 
also, with the matter 
of service. It is some- 
thing that must be 
fitted to the needs 
and capacities of the 
persons served. 

Madison has had 
some lean years, they 
tell me, due to a num- 
ber of causes. Among 
these causes is the 
old conflict between 
labor and employers. 
Labor unions, I’m 
told, have always re- 
fused to sign a con- , 
tract as to wages and 
hours for a longer 
period than one year. 
When the contract 
expired the union 
would usually stage a 
strike. I’m not in- 
formed whether this 
was usually due to an 
attempt of labor to 
boost wages or reduce hours, or an attempt 
of employers to do the reverse. In any 
event it was a disagreement that seemed 
to come every year. The most disastrous as- 
pect of the matter, however, was the fact 
that these contracts expired on different 
dates. One union out on strike can block 
building as effectively as if all of them were 
out; so it happened repeatedly that months 
would be wasted in futile strikes. There was 
a period of weeks lost last spring in this 
way. But now at least one step in advance 
has been made; all the union contracts expire 
on the same date. I have no reason for think- 
ing that the rank and file of Madison labor 
are not anxious to have steady work, and a 
number of things: besides formal agreements 
indicate that beter relations are in prospect 
or have already arrived. 

The Madisonians who could build and de- 
sired to do so have been holding back, I’m 
told, waiting for lowered costs. They’ve be- 
come tired of doing this. They are pretty 
well persuaded by the wage agreements that 
have been entered into that labor will be no 
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cheaper, at least not for a year or two or 
perhaps longer; and they are beginning to 
understand that lumber is already at a low 
figure and may easily go higher. As a result 
of these understandings of the situation a 
large number of people have decided -to go 
ahead and build. At the time of my visit 
an impressive amount of housé*pbuilding was 
in progress. In the early part, of the summer 
the building permits ran but @6ne or two a 
week or perhaps one in two weeks. I was 
shown the permits taken out ig the previous 
two weeks, at the time of my -¢igit, and they 
ran into columns. Due to semeslarge jobs 
[’d guess the list would total’ a million or 
more. The Yawkey-Crowley company, judg- 
ing from reliable indications, expects to be 
as busy next winter as it hoped to be during 
the summer. The first part of the summer 
was disappointing, but July was the best 
month up to that time during the year and 
was one of the high spots of Madison’s build- 
ing history. Indeed, I was told in 
the office of Doyon & Rayne 
Lumber Co.— another big con- 
cern which the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is proud to number 
among its good friends, but where 
again I found most of my ac- 
quaintanees gone on vacations— 
that beginning in July it had the 
unusual but pleasurable experi- 
ence of having to fight for ship- 
ments to get stock in fast enough 
to supply the trade. 
Building Is Brisk 


There has been some large 
building in Madison as well as 
this tide of small-house construc- 
tion; office buildings, a big addi- 
tion to the high school, a church 
and the like. The university is 
working at the enormous task of 
building a medical school that will 
bring perhaps two or three thou- 
sand more students to Madison. 

The university is one of the 
biggest and strongest and best 
known in the United States. Its 
influence on the town is immense. 
Madison, counting its floating 
population and student body, 
numbers around fifty thousand 
people. Some eight thousand of 
these are university students. 
Considering the fact that in these 
days it costs on an average of 
around $1,000 a year for each 
student to live it will be seen by 
simple multiplication that the 
iniversity brings an annual rev- 
mue to the city mounting well 
into the millions. The capitol 
ilso pays its toll of revenue to 
Madison. There are many State 
ifficers who live and spend their 
salaries in the city, and much 
state business is transacted there. 

W. A. Marling, of the W. A. 
Marling Lumber Co., said that 
heeause of this revenue from the 
tudents and the State officers 

nd State business Madison had never felt 
‘ard times. Its income is steady and ample. 
his is one reason that until recently, at least, 
has been fairly easy to finance home build- 
‘ag and will again be easy to do. 


Financing Building Is Becoming Easier 


‘‘Some articles have appeared in the pa- 
rs,’?? Mr, Marling said, ‘‘that have been 
tisleading. They have dealt with the matter 
f financing home building, and they ’ve given 
he impression that it has always been hard 
f not impossible to get a reasonable loan for 
he purpose of building a house. This is far 
rom being true. I’ve lived in the city for 
2venteen years, and in that time I’ve had the 
oaning of certain funds. In addition, of 
ourse, I’ve sold lumber for jobs where loans 
iad to be obtained -before the work could be- 
gin, For years, and indeed up until within 
three years, a workman who had a job and 
was a steady fellow could get a loan on easy 


Lumber Prices today. 
below the actual manufacturing costs. 


New Lower Prices 


Effective June 6th 


We have just received several carloads of Lumber and 
Washington Clear Shingles at the new low-level prices. 
Our stocks here are complete, and we also have the 
immense stocks stored in our Syracuse yard from 
which we can draw freely for your convenience. Large 
Timbers a specialty. 


Syracuse 


terms. If he owned a lot worth $600 or $800 
he could get a loan of $2000, to $2,500, which 
you must admit is very liberal. 

‘¢During the period of readjustment when 
money has been tight these loans have not 
been made so readily, and I suppose this is 
what the papers have in mind when they talk 
about the difficulty of getting loans. The 
developments of the last few years have been 
unfavorable for home building by working 
men. Many of them own lots and have owned 
them for years. But lots have not appreciated 
enough in value to compensate for other in- 
creases. Materials, even when counting in 
the recent cuts, are higher than they were 
when the lots were bought, and certainly the 
labor charge of building a house is much 
higher. So the comparatively small apprecia- 
tion in value of the lot has not been enough 
to get a larger loan. I’m sorry to say it, but 
probably home owning for working men will 
never be as easy again as it was some years 


Don’t Delay 
Those Repairs 


You will be surprised at the remarkably low level of 
Many items are selling at or 


We are offering something NEW in the way of a Com- 
bination Screen and Storm Door. 
furnished with a removable screen and glazed sash— 
result, Two Doors in One. 


Call and see. 
Ask for “A Hundred Handy Helps,” a book full 


of helpful suggestions for the farmer, his farm, 
and his home. 


YOUR OWN LUMBER YARD 


Wilson & Greene Lumber Co. 


“Famous for Service” 


118 Port Watson Street 


An Effective Announcement Made by a Live Eastern Retailer 


ago. This, however, need not be discouraging. 
Owning a home is still possible. 

‘‘There are three building and loan asso- 
ciations in the city, and they are strong and 
are doing a great service in the matter of 
making home owning possible. One thing we 
need in Madison and need badly, I think, 
is a corporation of considerable financial 
strength whose business it will be to carry 
second mortgages. Banks are limited by law 
as to the amount of money they can loan on 
a given job, and this limit is too low to carry 
the average person thru. A workman who 
has $400 or $500 in addition to his lot is an 
unusual man. Americans seem to find it easier 
to save for a home after they get it rather 
than before. So if a man is going to build on 
a bank loan he nearly always must seek for 
some person or corporation that will take a 
second mortgage. I know that ‘some tenta- 
tive plans have been made along this line, bat 
I’m not able to say just how definite they are. 


These Doors are 


Cortland 


‘*There is always the danger, of course, if 
you wish to call it such, that a building and 
loan association or a second mortgage cor- 
poration will be organized and operated to 
further certain selfish interests, Even if this 
is true, if it is operated on a sound basis, the 
community will be immensely benefited by its 
presence. I mean that such a corporation 
may be used to finance building that is. to 
be done by certain persons or to make a mar- 
ket for certain building material men. It 
would seem that such an organization, since 
it draws its capital, as a general thing, from 
the public, ought to be something of a public 
service corporation. But such a corporation 
is hardly ever strong enough to care for all 
the needs of the community, and since it must 
choose in some way I suppose the community 
benefits equally from having the new houses, 
no matter who Sells the materials or who does 
the building. weer 

‘*One of the indications that building -has 

. reached a stable basis in Madison 
is the fact that speculative build- 
ing is starting once more. Of 
course, we have a big accumulated 
house :shortage, and: with the ex- 
pansion of the university this 
shortage will be more acute; but 
even tho there is a house short- 
age the speculative builders do 
not become active until they can 
see their way thru to a profit. 
This would seem to be a convine- 
ing argument to the man .who 
wants to build his own home that 
he may go ahead prudently. and 
in safety.’’ ; 

‘A Beautiful State Capital 


* Madison is a beautiful town, as 
might be guessed. A city that 
has eapitol and university will, 
as a matter of course, be a fesi- 
dential town. Then add to these 
attractions the lakes that lie in 
the town itself, big, full grown 
lakes, where fishing and swim- 
ming and boating may be full- 
blown sports, and the attractive- 
ness of the place is at once multi- 
plied. It may be an organic recol- 
lection of the time when the 
human race was still in the tad- 
pole stage, or it may be anything 
else; but a person, if he is a regu- 
lar fellow, feels a thrill at the 
sight of water. The small boy is 
aceused of a dislike for water in 
small quantities, but what he 
really dislikes is the complica- 
tions with soap and the subse- 
quent warnings not to get dirty 
again. The liking he has for 
water is not involved in the least 
with a longing for cleanliness. 
He wants to feel mud ooze be- 
tween his toes and little waves 
lap against his shoulder blades. 

We walked down by one of the 
lakes one evening, near the uni- 
versity campus. . Big houses that 
looked to us like fraternity 
houses overlooked the water. The sun was 
going down like a huge furnace fire, and the 
bathers and boaters were out in force. Every 
house had its landing, a board walk resting 
on posts and extending out into the lake. 
Some of them had diving towers. It was a 
hot evening, and apparently we met all the 
populace either going swimming or coming 
back from swimming. It gave quite an exotic 
touch to the place to see the sidewalks 
erowded with persons wearing bathrobes or 
raincoats or long capes. Bare legs spudded 
along, and rubber cowls gave to charming 
ladies the appearance of being initiated into 
some secret society or of purposing to per- 
petrate a robbery. The lake was splashing 
with divers and swimmers, and boats of all 
sorts were skittering along. The romantic 
canoe is a favorite when decorated with color- 
ful pillows and a fair co-ed. Dozens so deco- 
rated skimmed about to the paddling of a 
husky young Indian. kneeling in the. stern. 
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Some canoes gathered their motive power out 
of the air by means of discreet little three- 
cornered sails. Bigger boats with a more 
adventurous spread of sail made astonishing 
speed in the light breeze, and, of course, the 
power boat was present in numbers. It was 
a scene long to be remembered for its colorful 
setting under the sunset sky. Certainly the 
Madison lakes must be potent attractions to 
the young person trying to pick out his uni- 
versity. 

In the evening we attended a performance 
at the open-air theater on the university 
campus. We were interested in this per- 
formance both because of its own merit and 
because it is a type of community develop- 
ment that is attaining to great importance, 
especially in the middle West and that has 
received no little of its encouragement from 
the colleges and universities. I don’t know 
that this open-air theater is quite so much 
of a missionary enterprise as the Little Coun- 
try Theater, for instance, of the farm college 
of North Dakota. The latter trains young 
people in the art of giving neighborhood en- 
tertainments so they can go back to their 
home towns or rural communities and bring 
with them a satisfying form of wholesome and 
educating entertainment. I presume the open- 
air theater on the campus of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity is intended mostly for the entertain- 
ment of the students and not primarily as a 
place from which other similar theaters may 
receive their inspiration. 

It was an evening of interpretative danc- 
ing, with a presentation of Percy Mackaye’s 
outdoor masque, ‘‘Sanctuary;’’ all very in- 
telligently and agreeably done. The most 
attractive feature of the performance was the 
intelligence and the modest, girlish charm 
which the dancers brought to their work. They 
were well trained and they appreciated the 
meaning of the things they were trying to 
do; and since these were wholesome things, 
done in a lovely outdoor setting, the effect 
was beautiful and satisfying. The time is 
here when communities must give attention 
to’ their own entertainment if they are to 
have entertainment worthy the name. The 
development of these community theaters 
with their simple and wholesome efforts is a 
thing of no little importance. They help in 
the making of a community life which at- 
tracts young people by giving them a 
healthy outlet for their play instincts. And 
where such things are concerned, no one is 
older than he feels, and the young man of 
seventy-five can get as much pleasure out of 
it as the young man of twenty. 


How Would You Meet This Problem? 


At one of our yards we are not getting our share 
of business. The contractors and carpenters do 
not give us much business, because we will not pay 
them graft in the form of commissions. “Scalpers” 
are selling them carload lots, which they in turn 
peddle at about $3 over cost price. It has been im- 
possible so far to gain the codperation of other 
legMimate dealers in stopping this practice. We 
have tried every conceivable plan to do a fair vol- 
ume of business at a legitimate profit—or even at 
cost this year. 

We have in mind just two more steps, but they 
seem so radical that we do not want to go ahead 
without advice, or possibly the experience of deal- 
ers elsewhere. The first is to advertise broadcast 
that we do not pay graft or commissions. The sec- 
ond is to go into the contracting business ourselves. 


[The above situation is one which has been 
experienced by a number of retail lumbermen at 
one time or another. Needless to say, many 
have solved such a problem as outlined above 
and consequently the above is printed with the 





thought that some of these retailers will be’ 


glad to write their experience to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for forwarding to the inquirer. 
Without going into any great detail, it seems 
pertinent to say here that probably the best 
and most satisfactory solution for the retailer 
is to sell homes complete, rather than that part 
of the material which the retailer furnishes. 
People who really wish to build, want. homes, 
and to. a certain extent the material which enters 
into itis incidental. They. certainly are not 
eonsidering particularly the prices of the various 
materials that are used in the building, but they 


are vitally and deeply interested in knowing 
what the total cost will be. Consequently a 
retail lumberman who will put himself in posi- 
tion to sell the home complete will get a lot of 
business where price is of secondary considera- 
tion. Such business is very largely noncompeti- 
tive, a fact which makes it particularly desir- 
able. Whether or not selling the house complete 
involves going into the contracting business de- 
pends upon the locality. In many cases, con- 
nections can be made with contractors whereby 
they will furnish figures for the total job, pro- 
vided the retailer supplies detailed plans and 
specifications. In other cases where contractors 
can not or will not do this, the retailers have 
found it necessary to go into the contracting 
business. 

The number of retailers is certainly growing 
who refuse to pay commission to contractors 
simply because they place their business with 
the retail yards. The contractor ought to make 
a fair and square profit and there seems little 
reason to think that rebates or commissions are 
desirable or necessary for a contractor who 
knows his business or who will make a fair 
price.— EDITOR. | 

Building Business With a Float 

Retail lumbermen are coming more and more 
to use floats in their advertising. This is one 
way of getting information before the public 
and, while of course no retailer may rely upon 
this method alone, it is valuable in that it ef- 
fectively supplements other methods. An ex- 
cellent use of a float in reaching visitors to a 
city upon a special occasion was that recently 





Float of the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co., 
Used in Saint Charlies Day Parade 


made by the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co., of 
Saint Charles, Ill. This float was in the parade 
on Saint Charles Day and attracted a great 
deal of attention and comment. It is particular- 
ly pertinent to note that H. C. Harbaugh, after 
sufficient time had elapsed to show results, is 
satisfied with such publicity. In an interview 
on the subject of this float, Mr. Harbaugh 
said: ‘‘The parade on that day each year is 
one of the features that bring the crowds from 
all adjoining towns. This year the parade was 
a mile long, consisting of over fifty decorated 
floats, three bands, Saint Charles School for 
Boys cadets, nearly one thousand in number, 
various marching organizations etc. 

‘*Our float consisted of a child’s play-house, 
size 6 feet by 8 feet. It was pretty hard to 
make a very attractive float with a play-house 
so large. If it could have been smaller, we 
would have been able to have had a lawn, with 


a few trees, shrubs, picket fence and possibly © 


a trellis. However, instead of making so much 
of the float itself, we wanted to make something 
which could be put to some use after the parade, 
so we made up this playhouse and gave it to 
the Saint Charles @ommercial Association to 
dispose of. It realized in the neighborhood of 
$125 on it by selling chances at 10 cents each. 
It so happened that the parents of two children 
were the lucky ones. The lumber at retail cost 
$31 and the carpenter labor $40, making a total 
of $71. This might look like expensive adver- 
tising, but we are satisfied it pays.’’ . 





A Great Dzau or Sote LEATHER is saved by 
making heels of shoes of maple, birch and beech. 


Company Gives Birthday Party 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 20.—Retail establish- 
ments in businesses other than building supplies 
or lumber pride themselves on ‘‘openings.’’ 
When a new establishment is about to start do 
ing business with the public an opening is im 
perative. Periodical ‘‘sales,’’ ‘‘ anniversaries, ’’ 
and what not are constantly being planned by 
the heads of such firms, and generally suck 
events can be depended upon to cash in for 
the celebrators. 

Why not an ‘‘opening’’ for the lumber busi 
ness? 


This was the question that H. Carl Haag, 
president-treasurer, the Suburban Lumber & 
Supply Co., asked himself and associates, about 
the time the company was organized some two 
years ago. The answer was unanimously: 
‘*You said something,’’ or words to that effect. 

Not only was the opening the first of its kind 
in the Cleveland district, but apparently suc- 
ceeding celebrations of like character have re- 
mained practically exclusive with the Suburban. 
In any event since that time two birthday cele 
brations have been held, and the second, held 
Sept. 17, not only exceeded the highest expecta- 
tions for its success as a building-up-the-business 
feature, but following events bid fair to become 
a fixture in that part of the community served 
by the Suburban. 

Unique in doing business with the clients in 
its vicinity, the Suburban Lumber & Supply Co. 
plant is equally unique. This establishment hae 
the distinction of having practically all its stock 
under roof, almost entirely one roof, as ite 
storage shed is 166 feet long and 66 feet wide. 

It was in this storage shed that the populace 
of the neighborhood gathered to join with the 
Suburban in celebrating its second birthday last 
Saturday night. Invitations were sent out to all 
clients, which already make up a sizeable list. 

But new clients must be gained thru such a 
medium, also, officials of the Suburban figured, 
hence liberal] advertising space was taken im 
local weekly newspapers—the Brooklyn News 
and the Cleveland Enterprise, a publication 
sponsored by the Chamber of Industry. The 
advertising was of that curiosity-arousing kind. 
In a series of four advertisements, the event was 
led up to gradually. First a large question 
mark, with the caption: ‘‘What?’’ The second 
ad told just a little more, but did not reveal all 
the information. The third was a little better in 
that respect, and the final display advertising 
told the whole story. 


The result was that while plans were laid for 
the accommodation of 500 persons, nearly twice 
that number attended the party. They came on 
foot, in street cars and in automobiles, and there 
were enough of the latter nearly to block the 
intersection at Brook Park Road and State 
Road, the location of the Suburban’s plant. 


Thru special arrangement with the American 
Steel & Wire Co., one of that firm’s famous 
bands, made up of the men who work in the 
American’s plants, was obtained to dispense 
music during the evening. This particular band 
is a 35-piece affair, about one-fifth of the Amer- 
ican’s entire musical organization, and it played 
everything on the calendar in things musical 
for the guests of the Suburban. 


The big event, however, was a complete mo 
tion picture program, in which the feature was 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s film—‘‘From Tree 
to Trade.’’ This picture was followed by com 
edies and other regulation motion pictures. 


To all comers souvenirs were distributed. 
Aluminum thimbles were given to the women, 
and small carborundum sharpeners to the men. 

Members of the firm and of the office staff 
took care to gather the names and addresses of 
every one present, and the explanation was of- 
fered that there was to be a drawing after the 
show, the lucky one winning the material for a 
garage. Thus interest in the affair was sus- 
tained thruout the evening. 

The storage building was illuminated with 
Japanese lanterns for the occasion, and large 
signs bearing the important slogan, ‘‘ Lumber 
Is Down,’’ embellished the walls. These signs 
detailed prices on some of the. more important 
materials, comparisons being given between 
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prices for May, 1920, and those of today. 
‘The attendance was beyond our expecta- 
tions,’’ said President Haag. ‘‘We feel that 
the results for the future, from the good will 
that such an affair creates with the people, more 


than justify the expense.’’ 
Associated in the conduct of the Suburban 
with Mr. Haag are C. F. Hauschildt, vice presi- 


dent, and W. Oiler, secretary. 


The community served by the Suburban is 


strictly suburban, and the people are generally 
interested in garden work and the like.- Much 
interest therefore was shown in the dahlias 
raised by Mr. Haag himself, many varieties of 
which were displayed. 





RECENT HAPPENINGS IN THE BUILDING FIELD 


BUILDING IS INCREASING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 19.—There has been 
some increase in building in this city during the 
last two weeks. The M. J. Hoffman Construc- 
tion Co., of Evansville and Indianapolis, will 
build one million dollars’ worth of homes dur- 
ing the next year, according to announcement 
by A. J. Hoffman. The ground has been platted 
and forty homes, at an average cost of $25,000, 
will be ereeted. They will be of the Italian, 
colonial, southern, Spanish and English types. 
The brick yards of the city are being operated 
at full capacity, with demand greatest it has 
been at any time this year. Planing mills re- 
port good orders. The next two months will 


men have been imported from other cities, and 
a large number of the union mechanics who 
struck are still unemployed. Work has been 
resumed on practically all of the jobs which 
were held up by the strike. These buildings 
will be completed and considerable new work 
will be started during the month. 


—e—eerrre 


BUILDING PERMITS GAIN 36 PERCENT 

Building permit statistics for August, gath- 
ered from 197 cities of the United States by the 
American Contractor, confirm other evidences 
that building activity is on the increase. The 
number of building permits issued in these cities 


BIG CONCERNS TO BUILD AT ONCE 

PiTTsBuRGH, Pa., Sept. 20.—Expressions of 
the intention of other concerns to proceed at 
once with delayed building operations have been 
made since the Joseph Horne Co., operating one 
of the largest department stores here, announced 
a few days ago that it intended to go ahead 
immediately with a $1,800,000 addition to its 
downtown building. 

Housing groups, each erecting a number of 
houses, under special financing arrangements 
by the Commerce Housing Corporation fostered 
by the Chamber of Commerée, are becoming more 
active. The result is a belated building boom 





Architects Urge Observance of Landis Award 





Chicago, Sept. 20, 1921. 
The Building Construction Employers’ Association, 
The Associated Builders of Chicago, and 
The Chicago Building Trades Council, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

The board of directors of the Illinois Society of Architects and the 
executive committee of the American Institute of Architects, Illinois 
chapter, having jointly met and adopted the following letter, beg leave 
to transmit it to you: 

Whereas, the building employers’ associations and the building 
employees’ unions agreed to submit their differences regarding wages 
and working rules to Judge Kenesaw M. Landis and abide by his 
decision, and 

Whereas, the respective associations and trades unions have 
negotiated and signed agreements before his honor, Judge Landis, in a 
most solemn manner, we, as official representatives of the architects of 
this community, being in close touch with parties desiring to erect 
buildings, and speaking in behalf of the public interest, respectfully 
urge you diligently and faithfully to carry out to the letter all pro- 
visions of the agreements so solemnly entered into by both parties. 

Since the unions have agreed not to strike or stop work, indi- 
vidually or collectively, under penalty of not to exceed $25 a man, and 
since the officials of both parties have agreed not to stop work under 
penalty of $50 to $200, and since the unions have agreed to supply men 
to all parties upon forty-eight hours notice, and failing then to supply 
men in accordance with the arbiter’s award, have agreed that the con- 
tractors may hire nonunion men and have further agreed that all union 
men will work with such nonunion men until their places can be filled 
with union men; we believe the unions have agreed to do all they could 
be reasonably expected to do for the general prosperity of the building 
industry in this vicinity, and we believe that the best interests of the 
public will be served by rigidly adhering to the agreements signed. 


In view of these considerations we pledge the support of all archi- 
tects having public interest at heart to the associations and the unions 
in upholding their respective rights and privileges as set forth in their 
agreements, and will urge all architects fully to inform their clients 
and the building public regarding the true significance of the situation 
and urge them to do all that lies in their power to uphold the agree- 
ments and the wage award of his honor, Judge Landis, and we ask that 
if any members of the parties to these agreements will cite any case 
wherein any architect does not advise the support of the agreements 
in any particular, and inform us of the facts; we will confer with such 
architect and inform him regarding the matter. 

We believe the architects in general and the public at large de- 
sire that the craftsmen shall be paid the highest wage possible con- 
sistent with the skill, hazard and intermittent character of his work. 
In those cases where the arbiter’s decision fixed a lower wage than 
might otherwise have been fixed had the working rules been free from 
provisions detrimental to the. public interest or of wasteful character, 
we urge that the tradesmen be informed of the facts, and where strikes 
or lockouts have occurred, that the agreements be satisfied in respect to 
fines and the return of the men to work, so that a rehearing may be 
asked for and the rules adjusted and the wage increased to the proper 
figure in such cases. 

We beg to inform you that last spring we formed a joint committee 
entitled committee on jurisdictional disputes and coéperation with the 
National Board for Jurisdictional Awards, as follows: Alfred Alschuler, 
George Beaumont, J. C. Llewellyn, Irving K. Pond, and Henry K. 
Holsman, chairman, and we offer the associations and unions the 
services of this committee in any such manner as may be helpful to 
them. Yours respectfully, 

F. E. DAVIDSON, 
President, Illinois Society of Architects. 


ALBERT MOORE SAXE, 
President, Illinois Chapter, American Institute of Architects. 





and other towns in southern Indiana and north- 


witness a great deal of building in Evansville 


during August is 51,525, representing total esti- 


mated valuation of $160,028,895. 


and an increased demand for lumber. 
This com- 





Many 
of the houses now under construction will be 


ern Kentucky. 


TO SURVEY MATERIALS SITUATION 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 16—The San 
Francisco Industrial Association is working with 
the contractors’ and builders’ associations on 
plans to bring about a further reduction in 
prices of materials and thus stimulate building. 
An expert has been engaged to make a survey 
of the situation on materials. In this connection 
it is pointed out that lumber prices have been 
greatly reduced, and are said to be only 33 per- 
cent higher than in 1914. Douglas fir is being 
sold at a loss to the manufacturers, and red- 
wood is down to the cost of production’on the 
average cut of the mill. Cement and lime con- 
tinue to be very high. Transportation charges 
are excessively high on all materials. 

There has been a great increase in the num- 
ber of building mechanics employed in this eity 
since the strike wa settled. Several thousand 


pares with 45,227 permits issued in 201 cities in 
July, with a valuation of $163,104,856. 

Comparison of the 197 cities for August of 
1921 with the same month of 1920 shows an in- 
crease for this year of 36 percent. The figures 
for August, 1921, are given above; those for 
August, 1920, are: Permits issued, 36,662, rep- 
resenting valuation of $117,653,118. 

While the valuation per city is greater for 
August the average valuation per permit is 
smaller than for July. This may be accounted 
for by the predominance of residential construc- 
tion which may conservatively be said to com- 
prise more than one-third of all construction 
activity at the present time. There is, however, 
another factor which accounts for the smaller 
average size of permits during August; namely, 
the apparent shifting of the greatest activity 
from the larger’ cities, which considered alone 
show a drop rather than an increase from July 


activity. 


completed before cold weather seriously inter- 
feres with the building operations. Relief of 
the housing shortage here is so urgently neces- 
sary that building operations will continue to 
some extent thruout the winter. 


CARPENTERS VOTE SELVES $1 CUT 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS, Sept. 20.—A voluntary 
reduction in their wages of from $8 a day to $7 
a day has been announced by union carpenters 
in this city. The carpenters are reported to have 
been unanimous in their vote to make the $1 cut. 
The union announced that this action was taken 
as a result of lower cost of living. It is not 
known just what affect this will have on the 
cost of building as most contractors are operat- 
ing of the open shop plan and have been paying 
carpenters what they thought they were worth 
regardless of whether they held union cards 
or not. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF EVERLASTING WOODEN BUILDINGS 


FiusuHine, L. I., Sept. 19.—An eloquent 
tribute to the lasting qualities of wood, two land- 
marks stand today in this town in an excellent 
state of preservation. They are the John Bowne 
House at Fox Lane and Bowne Avenue, built 
in 1661, and a few blocks away, standing on 
Broadway with its back to the street line, the 
old Quaker meeting house. Black numbers 
under the rear window of the latter give the 


ER 





The George Fox room in the building is of 
great interest. The chair he used, the lounge 
he rested on after his fatiguing labor in preach- 
ing, are still there. Over the mantel in the 
hall is a long, narrow drawer for pipes. Scales 
lay at the side, used for weighing money, and 
a curious hole is still seen in the wall, which 
was used in time of war for storing valuables. 
There is also a Bible printed in black type, dated 


es = 
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The John Bowne House Built in 1661, a Lasting Testimonial to the Beauty and Longevity of Wood 


year of. its erection as 1695.. The Bowne 
‘‘mansion’’ was the first large-house built in 
Flushing when it was settled more than two 
centuries ago. John Bowne was its builder 
and the highway running alongside it was named 
for him. 

Near the curb line of Bowne Avenue and 
almost directly opposite the home of John 
Bowne is‘a small granite monunient five inches 
square on top like those used by surveyors. Cut 
in the top are these words: ‘‘ Fox Oaks.’’ The 
little stone marks the site of a big oak tree 
under which George Fox, the Quaker, held open- 
air meetings. The tree and another like it were 
destroyed some years ago in a storm and resi- 
dents of Flushing had the place marked. Fox 
Lane therefore takes the name of George Fox. 
Flushing was originally settled by the Quakers, 
and so far as historians have been able to veri- 
fy it, the date of settlement was 1643. Un- 
fortunately all the early records were destroyed 
in a fire that swept thru the village in 1798. 
Gov. Kieft granted the charter and after the 
fire Attorney-General James Graham issued an 
exemplification of the original. 

The Bowne house is situated in the heart of 
a fashionable residential section. The house is 
open to visitors every day in the year. A care- 
taker, who lives nearby, acts as a guide, and a 
small fee is charged to help pay for repairs 
to the old frame dwelling. The house was built 


by the first John Bowne, who was a famous | 


man in his day and so zealous a Quaker that 
he was exiled to Holland by Gov. Stuyvesant for 
his adherence to the sect, and he did not return 
home for two years. 

His house became the meeting place for 
Quakers, and is particularly noted as being 
visited by the celebrated George Fox, the found- 
er of Quakerism. When the crowds became too 
large to be accommodated at the Bowne house, 
George Fox preached to them under two great 
oak trees opposite the house. One oak lived 
until 1841; the other until some years later. 
They were estimated to be five centuries old 
by the eminent arborculturist, Samuel Bowne 
Parsons, a descendant of the first John Bowne. 
Six John Bownes successively occupied the old 
homestead, the last dying in 1840. The house 
is now owned by Mrs. Robert B. Parsons, of 
Broadway and Percy Street, Flushing, a direct 
descendant of the first John Bowne. 


1622; and manuscript letters, also dated 1622. 
Grannie Gracie’s chair is also in the room. It 
is a quaint, solid oak chair, very heavy, and is 
said to have been brought from England in 
the Mayflower. The wonderful bed, almost as 
large as the small room, in which George Fox 
slept, is still immaculate with snowy -linen, spun 
by some of the: Bowne housewives on the quaint 
spinning wheel which stands in perfect preserva- 
tion in the George Fox room. The house also 
contains wonderful collections of old china, 
glass, pewter, brass and earthenware, probably 
not equaled in this country. Also quaint and 
wonderful wearing apparel, children’s clothing 
and a marvelous corset, which made the Colonial 


dames sit straight in their high-back chairs. 
The house and its interior and its furnishings 
are practically unchanged since 1661, and it 
tells in its imperishable wooden structure a 
wonderful story of Colonial times. 

The visitor to Flushing is told by the resi- 
dents of another famous house of wood that 
stood in the town and survived until June, 1914, 
when it was torn down to make room for a 
theater. The razing of ‘‘Ye Olden Tavern,’’ 
otherwise known as the ‘‘ Fountain House’’ and 
at the time of its demise as Jake Haubiel’s 
Hotel, brought a storm of protest. It created 
such universal denunciation that the Bowne 
house and the old Quaker meeting house will 
stand as monuments for persons who live in 
centuries yet unborn to gaze upon with rever- 
ence. ‘‘Ye Olden Tavern,’’ a majestic struc- 
ture, stood 160 years before Jake Haubiel sold 
it and today the site is occupied by a modern 
motion picture establishment. ‘‘The Fountain 
House’’ was the oldest hotel on the north shore 
of Long Island. It was built in 1765. Little 
is known of its history before 1822, when the 
records show that it was sold by Jourdan Coe, of 
Rye, N. Y., to Lunda Lowerre, of Flushing. At 
his death it went to his son, Charles P. Lowerre, 
who conducted it until his death. Mr. Lowerre 
was known as Buck and the place was called 
**Charlie Buck’s Corner.’’ Mr. Lowerre was 
town clerk for a number of years and also was 
collector of taxes in the old town of Flushing. In 
1874, when Lowerre died, the corner was pur- 
chased by William Gale, of Flushing, who con- 
ducted it until 1880, when he leased it to Jules 
Cartier, who had it five years. Mr. Gale then 
took the place back and conducted it for about 
two years, when he sold it to Col. Ellsworth 
Davidson, who held it until 1892. It was then 
that Mr. Haubiel came into possession of the 
place. It is said that George Washington spent 
the night just before the Battle of Long Island 
in ‘‘Ye Olden Tavern.’’ There is a tablet on 
the side of the theater calling attention to the 
fact that the site once was occupied by the 
lamented old frame house that was open to 
guests to the last. 

With the Bowne house and the old Quaker 
meeting place still standing as monuments to 
the durability of wood, it is little wonder that 
Flushing today is building many wooden houses. 
It is the center of flourishing construction activi- 
ties and the majority of the buildings are being 
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erected of wood. Within sight of these famous 
old landmarks of the early days, the residents 
of Flushing in 1921 are putting up at least a 


score of frame dwellings worthy to stand by 
the reverenced structures of another era. It 
would not be amiss to predict that hundreds of 


frame houses, of designs fashionable in ye olden 
days, will flourish in this quaint and historical 
town. 





Cite Sieemuiny Reanat techs as Means of Extending It 


A thoro discussion of the subject ‘Civic Hos- 
pitality’” would lead one into many phases of city 
government, its suprevision of public service cor- 
porations, its traffic ordinances, its health ordi- 
nances, and its police court. The topic would also 
involve a discussion of the city’s hotel accommoda- 
tions, the activities of its chamber of commerce 
and many other subjects which enter into com- 
munity problems. As the time allotted to me is 
brief, with the consent of the committeee I have 
chosen to confine my discussion to but one phase 
of the subject assigned me, that extended to the 
automobile tourist. 

Every American city has its modern hotels in 
which to make comfortable and happy the stranger 
who comes within its gates. Those of the larger 
cities are so complete in all their appointments as 
to furnish the traveler luxuries not to be found in 
the most modern home, and most cities have enough 
such hotels to care for all who seek hotel life, even 
to taking care of great conventions. But what of 
the tourist who after a hard day’s drive alights 
from his automobile dusty and travel-stained, who 
desires to pitch his own camp and become the city’s 
temporary guest under circumstances more in keep- 
ing with his mode of travel? He does not care to 
stop in a hotel altho he may have enough money 
in his pocket to buy one. His manner of dress 
and his appearance would make him feel uncom- 
fortable in the dining room of any modern hotel. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the city which has grasped 
the opportunity presented by the presence of the 
automobile tourist. He visits every city and the 
impression he carries away with him, whether 
favorable, indifferent or unfavorable, depends upon 
the degree of hospitality shown him during his 
stay. 

Community Must Emulate Individual 

Private business concerns realize the importance 
of properly caring for the traveling public. Hotels 
are so solicitous of the welfare of the traveler that 
he is met at the railroad station, conveyed to the 
hotel, his baggage transferred, his grips carried and 
every possible attention shown him to make cer- 
tain he is pleased. Many of the large department 
stores and manufacturing establishments of the 
country have their stores and corps of high salaried 
employees for the sole purpose of extending cour- 
tesies to visitors by taking them on educational trips 
thru their establishments and otherwise entertain- 
ing them on a large scale. Why, then, should not 
& community be interested in its visitors? If it 
is good business for a private concern to do so, 
it is also good business for a community. 

The tourist park is a new creation. Previous to 
three or four years ago we had not heard of such 
an institution. It was brought about and became 
a necessity by the development of the automobile 
and the general use of that machine as a means 
of touring the country. 

The country today is alive from one end to the 
other with automobile tourists, some seeking only 
pleasure and driving aimlessly about with nothing 
in view other than to see the country and kill 
time, some combining business with pleasure, while 
others and by far the largest number are on mis- 
sions of purely business, seeking a new location, 
looking for a business opportunity or a desirable 
lace to acquire a new home. 

The Great War and the-abnormal conditions fol- 
fowing it have brought general unrest to the coun- 
try. There never was a time in our history when 
so many people were seeking new places of resi- 
cence, 


All Conveniences Should Be Provided 


Now when I suggest the establishing of a tourist 
park in each community I don’t mean simply the 
setting aside of a few vacant lots or some waste 
land on the river front on which the tourist may 
pitch his tent with the privilege of carrying water 
in a bucket from a polluted stream and foraging 
the neighborhood for an armful of wood with which 
to build a camp fire. I mean a real park with 
shade trees and bluegrass lawn, with one or more 
kitchens properly equipped with ranges, work 


[Address by Harry K. Fritchman, of Boise 
Idaho, before Fourteenth Annual Convention 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Chicago, July 13.] 


tables, sinks with drain boards, and supplied with 
hot and cold water for cooking and dishwashing. 
There should be toilet facilities and a laundry 
house. There should be automobile washing racks. 
To this might be added a community hall. 

Now, friends, some of you may think that I am 
advocating a thing not practical and so gigantic 
in its proportions that it could only be undertaken 
by a great city. But I assure you that is not true 
when I say that away out yonder in far away Idaho, 
in my home town of only 25,000 inhabitants, we 
have the park just described, complete in all its 
details. So far as we are aware and so far as we 
are able to ascertain, we have pioneered the tour- 
ist park movement. I don’t know of any better 
way to present the subject to you than to give you 
a brief history of our pioneering and advise you 
to follow the example we have set for you. If 
your village is small and you can’t afford a tourist 
park equal to ours, follow our example as far as 
you can. Every dollar expended in the enterprise 





The City’s Guest 


The new arrival at this park is quick to 
show his appreciation. In pitching his 
tent he drives the stakes just a 
deeper than usual and the whole arrange- 
ment of the camp is a little more perma- 
nent than usual for he has already made 
up his mind he is going to stay awhile. 
Of course he will stay. 

The tourist has found a nice shade tree 
under which he can pitch his tent on 
clean bluegrass. A beautiful stream fiow- 
ing by—pure cold water to drink and warm 
water to bathe in. A laundry room elec- 
trically equipped and a rack on which to 
wash his car so he and his family may 
recognize it as the same car they left 
home with a week before. 

This tourist is in no hurry to move on. 
We find him and his family up town next 
day on a shopping trip. We find them 
taking in the theatres and places of 
amusement. We see them driving thru 
the residence district of the city. They 
drive into the country to see what is back 
of the town which bids them such a warm 
welcome. They have become interested in 
the place. At the end of a week this tour- 
ist is calling on the real estate dealers to 
ascertain the price of land or inquire 
about a business location. 











will return you many dollars and much pleasure. 
If your city is great and rich, and you want to 
outdo us ten to one, do it! It will be all right 
with us. 

We started our park in the spring of 1918. Some 
members of the chamber of commerce discovered 
that tourists in considerable numbers were camped 
about the outskirts of the city and decided it would 
be a fine display of civic hospitality, as well as a 
good business proposition, to establish a camping 
place for this class of travelers. The matter was 
placed before the chamber of commerce and favor- 
able action was taken. The site selected and dedi- 
cated to this purpose is a beautiful piece of woods 
on the bank of the Boise River just inside the city 
limits. We named it ‘Tourist Park.” We called 
it a park because the natural beauty of the place 
suggested it. “Camp grounds” didn’t seem to be 
quite in keeping with the scenic beauty of that 
spot. 

Place to Cook First Requisite 


The first building erected was a kitchen where 
tourists could cook their meals and wash the dishes. 
‘It is open on all sides, except that it is screened 
in to keep out flies and other insects. The kitchen 
is completely equipped wtih electrical cooking ap- 
pliances. Natural hot water, of which our city 
has a great supply, as well as cold water, is piped 
into this kitchen which is equipped with sinks, 
drain boards and work tables. It is as complete 
as any to be found in the most modern home. No 
other improvements were made that year except 
to provide toilet sccommodations. 

Since that tiine we have built a bath house with 
showers for both men and women, a laundry house 
equipped with electric washer and ironing tables 
equipped wtih electric irons, a cement washing 


platform with sufficient capacity for two cars, and 
lastly, a community hall. The buildings and 
grounds are all lighted with electric lights. 

This hall is used for many purposes. Some of 
the tourists use it for a dining rom. It is used 
for amusements of all kinds and the Ministerial 
Association is now planning to furnish a minister 
to preach there on Sundays. There are usually 
musical instruments and musicians in the camp 
and an evening dance is not unusual. 

You might be interested in hearing how we 
went about it to create this park. I will tell you. 
The ground is owned by the school district and isa 
part of the high school athletic park. The school 
board permits us to use it free of charge, so we 
didn’t have to buy ground, neither do we pay rent. 
We have had building material donated by local 
lumber yards and merchants, and the labor unions 
have donated the labor. We have had to have 
some money from time to time which has been 
donated by the chamber of commerce. 

It is a matter of the utmost pride to our citizens 
to know that this park, to date, has not cost the 
city a dollar. It has all been donated by loyal 
live citizens and we have never done anything in 
our community which has promoted the spirit of 
codperation among our citizens to the extent this 
park has. Somehow we never found a place before 
where the carpenter, the bank cashier, the cement 
worker and the president of the chamber of com- 
merce could all work together. 


Fine Demonstration of Community Codperation 


Let me tell you how we built the bath house last 
year. We got all the material donated and hauled 
to the site selected for the building. Then under 
the auspices of the chamber of commerce we 
scheduled a big celebration down there one evening 
after business hours. It was equal to an old 
fashioned barn raising in New England—plenty of 
refreshments and a good time. We had twenty- 
five carpenters from the carpenters’ union and one 
hundred helpers from the chamber of commerce, 
men in overalls who had not had overalls on be- 
fore in twenty years, and you never saw a build- 
ing go up as fast as that one did. When it got 
too dark to see we encircled the building with our 
automobiles and turned on the headlights. We 
worked until nearly midnight. Three nights of 
this kind of celebrating and the building was com- 
pleted. Aside from the main object achieved the 
spirit of codperation shown on this occasion more 
than repaid us for our efforts. 

The management of the park is in the hands of 
a committee of four men appointed by the presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce. We have a 
superintendent who is attached to the police de- 
partment so as to give him authority to enforce 
the city ordinances and the rules of the park. He 
is in complete charge and it is his duty to look 
after the wants of the visitors camped there. 

In nearly every case the tourist who comes to 
our park has heard of it long before he arrives. 
In many cases even before he left home. Not thru 
newspaper advertising, nor from circulars sent out 
by the chamber of commerce, but he has been told 
about it by some tourist going in the opposite 
direction who has stopped there. 

For the benefit of those who have not heard of 
the park we have put up signboards for 100 miles 
in each direction directing the tourist to the park. 
These boards are placed ten miles apart and each 
board indicates the distance from that point to 
the park. 

When a tourist arrives at the park he is met by . 
the superintendent who registers him, assigns him 
to his shade tree and instructs him in the rules 
of the park. The registration blank contains the 
following information. Name; home address; date 
of arrival; destination; number of passengers in 
car; last stop before reaching Boise; make of car 
and record of license. 

At the end of the season all this information is 
compiled and filed away for future reference. 


No Charge; but Tourists Want to Pay 
The privileges of the park are not commercialized 
in any degree whatever. No soliciting is allowed. 
No literature of any kind is allowed to be dis- 
tributed; no signboards, no advertising. Our visi- 
tors are left entirely alone to enjoy themselves in 
peace and quiet as long as they desire to remain. 
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The park is Boise’s open hand of hospitality to 
our tourist guests, and being guests we treat them 
as such. 

One thing is noticeable among the tourists and 
that is their desire to pay for the privileges of 
the park. It was not the intention of the manage- 
ment in the beginning to make a charge of any 
kind for camping privileges, but the disposition 
among the tourists to pay was so general we de- 
cided to accept a maximum of 25 cents a day for 
each car, not because we desired to get the money, 
but because the tourists themselves are much bet- 
ter satisfied. So a receptacle was installed in the 
kitchen where those who desire to pay can deposit 
their coins. This is optional with the tourist, but 
enough money is collected in this manner to pay 
for the electricity used in the various departments. 
That, my friends, is the welcome we extend to the 
automobile tourist who happens to come our way. 


Seventeen Thousand Visitors in One Season 


Let me give you some figures. In 1918, the 
year we started our park, we registered 2,321 cars; 
1920, 3,402 cars. The average number of pas- 
sengers to the car is five, so you see we had 17,000 
people camped in the park last season, or a num- 
ber equal to two-thirds of the population of the 
city. The average stay in the park is seven days; 
17,000 people for seven days is a big asset to any 
city of 25,000 population. 

The movement to establish tourist parks is tak- 
ing hold thruout the country. I have had occa- 
sion to correspond with numerous cities in all parts 
of the country on the subject and-I can see a keen 
interest in the movement. The movement is 
usually started by some civic organization. In 
some communities it is the Rotary Club. In others 
it is the Kiwanis Club. In Portland, Ore., the 
realty board started the movement and went before 
the city council with the proposition. It secured 
favorable action with the result that the city took 
a long lease on fifteen acres of ground and has 


established a splendid park with many conveni-- 


ences for its auto guests. 
As I have said before the logical organization to 


sponsor such a movement is the local real estate 
board and I hope to see the work taken up and 
pushed by the boards everywhere. The board 
which does it not only adds a great asset to the 
city in which it is located, but establishes an insti- 
tution from which its members will receive direct 
and early returns. 


Other Communities Should Do Likewise 


I know some of you have already taken care of 
the situation. To those of you who have, I com- 
mend you for your good work. To those of you 
who have not, I say you had better follow the 
example set by your more progressive neighbors 
because you are away behind them. 

I have told you how we did it in Boise. Local 
conditions may make it advisable to take up the 
work on a plan entirely different in different com- 
munities. It may be the most practical in some 
cities to go before the city council and induce it 
to build the park out of the funds of the city 
treasury. It may be necessary to sell municipal 
bonds to meet the expense. This plan has its ad- 
vantage too, and is very good in principle, making 
the expense a general obligation against the mu- 
nicipality. 

As to whether or not the use of the park should 
be absolutely free is a matter of policy. Some of 
the parks I know of- are absolutely free while 
others make a small charge for camping privileges. 
Both plans are working successfully. 


Getting Ready for International Exposition 


A complete system of tourist parks should be 
finished thruout the country before 1925, espe 
cially in those towns located on any of the trans- 
continental highways, and I will tell you why. 
During that year there will be held in Portland, 
Ore., a great international exposition for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the completion of the* several 
ocean to ocean highways. A number of these great 
highways will be complete by that time, some of 
them are almost complete now. There will be a 
southern route thru Texas into southeastern Cali- 
fornia, another west from Kansas City thru Kan- 





sas, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada into northern 
California, another one west from Omaha thru 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho and Oregon into Port- 
land, over the great Columbia Highway, the most 
wonderful highway. in the world. Those who take 
this route will have the opportunity of camping in 
our park. It is right on the way. There will be 
a northern route thru Montana and Washington 
to Puget Sound and there will be a route north of 
that thru Canada. With the Pacific Highway 
along the Pacific coast complete, all the trans 
continental roads will lead to Portland the year 
of the great fair. 

It will be fitting, and the nature of the occa 
sion will invite to journey across the continent 
that year by automobile. These great highways 
will be alive with cars going to and returning from 
the Pacific coast and it is up to the cities along 
the several routes to be prepared to take care of 
the tourist travel. Give the tourists a chance to 
stay over a day of so with you. They will do it 
if you make it pleasant for them. Show them the 
best you have in civic hospitality. Some of them 
may decide to make their permanent home in your 
town. - 

As I walked down the street this morning | 
passed one of Chicago’s great department stores 
I gazed into big store .windows filled with the 
finest merchandise in that store, arranged in the 
most artistic manner possible by one of the high 
est salaried men in the establishment. 

What are those show windows for? It costs 
thousands of dollars a year to maintain them. 
What are they for? To attract the attention of 
the people to that particular store, to induce the 
great multitude of people who pass to hesitate a 
moment to look into that window. If a lot of 
people will look into the window, some will go 
inside the store. If some will go inside the store. 
some who go inside will buy. 

Your tourist park is your show window. If 
you have a country worth showing fix up your 
window and display a sample. 

Some will look, some will go inside, and some 
will buy! 








TELLS OF EASTERN BUREAU’S PLANS 


NEw York, Sept. 19.—Chester J. Hogue, 
eastern manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, returned to New York last 
Friday from a trip of nearly two months, during 
which he visited numerous mills and logging 
camps in Oregon and Washington. On his way 
east, Mr. Hogue stopped in South Bend, Ind., 
where he showed his slides of lumber operations 
in the West for the South Bend branch of the 
National Purchasing Agents’ Association. 

While in South Bend, Mr. Hogue met Presi- 
dent Chandler, of the Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, and was requested by him to give his 
talk and show his pictures to as many branches 
of the organization as possible. As a result of 
this invitation, Mr. Hogue left this afternoon 
for Pittsburgh, where he will be the guest of 
the purchasing agents tomorrow night. Mr. 
Hogue also plans trips to New England, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Washington to preach 
the ‘*Gospel of Lumber.’’ 

Mr. Hogue says he was surprised on his re- 
turn from the West to find that lumber prices 
had not rallied more strongly. He declares 
conditions are about as he left them in July, 
so far as prices are concerned, but that inquiries 
have increased and the general tone of the mar- 
ket is stronger. He said: 

Lumber manufacturers on the west Coast are 
keeping up courage and plugging along. They are 
shipping out all the lumber they cut and are tak- 
ing a loss on much of it. 

Mr. Hogue is a great believer in personal con- 
tact as a means of enhancing the usefulness of 
his bureau in the East. He will continue this 
policy and enlarge upon it. 

In this connection, L. T. Keith has been 
appointed to follow the structural development 
in the lumber business, while H. 8. Stronach will 
develop the industrial end of the bureau’s ac- 
tivities. y 

For instanee, one of Mr. Keith’s duties will 
be to ascertain the requirements of the railroads 
for car material and other lumber. Mr. Stronach 
will follow, among other things, the uses and 
needs for lumber in the automobile industry. 
Both Mr. Keith and Mr. Stronach are well versed 
in the intricacies of the lumber profession. They 
will make’ their. headquarters with Mr. Hogue 


‘in the Grand Central Terminal Building, this 


city. 


Emphasizing his ideas, Mr. Hogue explained: 

Whereas last year we spent much time in study- 
ing the eastern field with reference to the disposal 
of west Coast lumber products, we feel now that 
we have come to a definite understanding. In 
other words, we have sized up the situation and 
from now on will go steadily ahead. 

I was very much pleased with the attitude of 
the western manufacturers toward the work of the 
bureau in the East, especially as it concerns mar- 
ket extension, and without exception I found our 
people anxious to continue the work. We will 
have increased support in our work from now on. 


Dudley F. Holtmann, who has charge of the 
technical and research department of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ac- 
companied Mr. Hogue on several of his ‘‘ logging 
exploits’’ in the Northwest. 





The man who has made the big sales 
this year has used both his head and his 
feet. He has trimmed his business sails 
and then has sailed right out to his cus- 
tomers instead of waiting for them to 
come to him. 











PLANT PATTER FROM THE SLIVER 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 17.—The following 
was taken from The Sliver, house organ of the 
Nettleton Lumber Co.: 


PLANT PATTER FROM HERD AND THERE 


Lee R. Gaynor, jr., who heads the sales depart- 
ment, left Seattle about Sept. 4 for California points 
on company business. He is expected to be away 
from his desk for two or three weeks. In his ab- 
sence H. B. Carney, who is well known about the 
plant, is filling the position. 

The best cut in. the mill made since the last 
issue of The Sliver was 157,190 feet, log scale. On 
this day the plant operated 8 hours, 3 minutes, and 
an hourly average of 19,500 feet, log scale, was 
maintained. ; 

SOME LOG 

Recently the mill crew handled a log 40 feet long, 
measuring 72 inches at the top, scaling 9,870 feet. 
The log, according to J. A. Ramey, scaler, was the 
largest and heaviest put thru the plant in two 
years. When in the water the log was practically 
submerged, on “account of its tremendous weight. 
Mill Foreman Hadley says the mill went dark when 
the log finally rested on the deck—that it almost 
elosed the opening of the mill facing the bay. 

; ‘HERE. IS ‘ANOTHER ONE 

Head Sawyer Sidéen recentlyobtained: niné clear 
flitches, 6 inches thick, 20 inches and wider, from 
one log. This is, remarkable, seeing that in the 
ordinary log there are’ but from one to three or 
four flitches. 








EASTERNER MAKES FORCEFUL TALK 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 17.—There was a rec 
ord attendance of shingle wholesalers at the 
Wednesday luncheon—drawn together, as one 
dealer wittily remarked, to find out if the 
‘‘other fellow’’ was game enough to pay $3.10 
for clears. They all found out, for before the 
meeting adjourned numerous instances were 
cited of purchases either at that figure, or 
higher. In the pivotal state of the market, the 
dealers were evidently aroused. As Napoleon 
once said, ‘‘ Nothing stirs people, except inter- 
est or fear.’? The shingle men were certainly 
interested, all of them, and some of them were 
a bit fearful. 

A brisk, snappy talk along the lines of con 
certed action was made by a guest, J. M. Coin, 
secretary-treasurer of the Sterling Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia. Said he: 


You west Coast people ought to fight this rate 
business until you get rates down where they 
ought to be. We are paying too much freight. In 
Philadelphia we can not get lath from the west 
Coast because of the freight rate. As to you shingle 
men, I insist that you ought to get down to brass 
tacks on the question of price, so that we can tell 
something about it. If you could steady the price 
of shingles for a month—for a week—yes, even for 
a day, it would help. If you fellows would stop 
sitting on a red-hot iron, and jumping around so 
much, you would have a chance to get somewhere. 
The average dealer does not know where he is 
“at.” We find it very_hard to sell shingles, with 
the price shifting all the time—higher tomorrow. 
lower next week, and so on until nobody can tell 
anything about it. If you could just get it on a 
given level, and keep it there, it would be much 
easier all around. 

Mr. Coin was given a good hand for his 
straightforward talk. He was followed by Rob- 
ert R. Fox, of the Simonds Manufacturing Co., 
who likewise warned the shingle men against the 
dangers of spasmodic fluctuations. He particu- 
larly remarked the dangers of high prices, and 
urged the wholesalers to take all reasonable steps 
to insure market stabilization. 

An interested visitor at the luncheon was A. 
F. Cook, sales manager of the Skookum Lumber 
Co., Tenino, Wash., manufacturer of lumber and 
shingles, and also operator of its. own logging 
camp. Mr. Cook stated that his concern had 
recently bought a considerable. tract of timber 
near the mil] plant. from the Weyerlaeusers. 
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PRODUCTION AT WESTERN OREGON MILLS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 17.—The fir lumber 
market is stiffening and mills quote $1 to $2 
higher on uppers, with the market on No. 3 at 
about $28. The Chicago market is buying long 
joists not obtainable in the South. The west- 
ern railroads are looking about for large quan- 
tities of material and eastern and middlewest- 
ern roads are sending out feelers. 

In the monthly summary covering the activi- 
ties of the lumber industry in this section, 
OCrow’s Pacific Coast Lumber Index says: 


Of the 147 western Oregon mills which we have 
listed this month having a combined daily output 
of 11,223,000 feet, 86 mills, or 58 percent of the 
number who cut 71 percent of the possible com- 
bined output or 8,007,000 feet daily, are running, 
while 61 mills, or 42 percent of the number who 
could cut only 29 percent of the possible combined 
output or 3,216,000 feet, are down. 

Of the mills listed above there are 73 who cut 
50,000 feet or more a day with a possible combined 
daily output of 9,290,000 feet. Of this number 
there are 56 mills, or 77 percent of the number 
running, cutting 7,195,000 feet or 77 percent of the 
possible combined output; while 17 mills, or 23 
percent of the number who could cut only 23 per- 
cent or 2,095,000 feet, are down. 

Of the mills we have listed with a daily capacity 
of less than 50,000 feet there are 74 with a possi- 
ble combined daily output of 1,933,000 feet. Of 
this number there are 32 mills or 43 percent run- 
ning, cutting 812,000 feet, 42 percent of the possi- 
ble combined output; while 42 mills, or 57 percent 
of the number who could cut 1,121,000 feet or 58 
percent, are down. It is our opinion that there 
is even a greater percentage of the small mills 
down than these figures would indicate, for we do 
not claim nor do we ever intend to list all of the 
smallest mills. 

Of the 25 cargo mills we have listed with a possi- 
ble combined daily output of 4,595,000 feet, 20 
mills, or 80 percent of the number cutting 3,955,- 
000 feet daily or 86 percent of the possible com- 
bined output, are running, while 5 mills, or 20 per- 
cent of the number who could cut only 640,000 
feet or 14 percent, are down. This shows a slight 
gain over August both in the number of mills and 
the amount they are producing. Of the cargo mills 
down two are on Coos Bay and one on the Umpqua 
River, leaving only two on the Columbia River. 
The two Columbia River mills that are not running 
have not run this year and have no intentions of 
starting up, so that the Columbia River is prac- 
tically operating on a 100 percent basis, espe- 
cially so since two mills, that cut as much as the 
two that are down, are running two shifts. 

Of the 32 shingle mills we list with a possible 
combined daily output of 2,720,000 shingles, 23 
mills, or 72 pereent of the number, are running, 
cutting 2,095,000 shingles or 76 percent of the pos- 
sible combined output; while 9 mills, or 28 percent 
who could cut 625,000 shingles daily or 24 per- 
cent, are down. 


CEDAR SHINGLES MAKE DECIDED ADVANCE 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 17.—In addition to 
the British Columbia strike, which seems to 
have closed 80 percent of Canadian shingle 
mills, a spectacular feature of the red cedar 
shingle market is the steady and rapid advance 


in stars. Clears registered an upturn of about 
15 cents during the week, but the quickening 
movement of stars is tending to wipe out the 
spread between the two most popular grades. 
The explanation is that demand is most keen 
in recognized ‘‘star’’ territory. Texas and 
other parts of the Southwest have made heavy 
purchases, and California likewise has come for- 
ward for large shipments; while ‘‘clear’’ terri- 
tory, notably the middle West and north central 
section, has lain dormant. There is not a sign 
of weakness anywhere in the shingle market. 
Production is about equal to requirements, with 
2 to 75 percent of the American mills in opera- 
tion. 

Up to the time the strike in Canadian mills 
was called Friday, about 95 percent of the Brit- 
ish Columbia mills were operating. It is thought, 
from a cursory examination, that the strike will 
not have much effect on stars and clears, since 


they are principally American products, but that - 


if at all prolonged it is likely to brace up the 
prices of perfects, eurekas and _ perfections. 
Royals probably will be unaffected, as there is 
a fair supply im sight, and the price is apt to 
remain steady at the prevailing figures of $10.50 
to $10.55, eastern price f. 0. b. mill. 

In general, the output of red cedar shingles 


has been curtailed materially by the log short- 
age. Cedar continues scarce at $18 on Puget 
Sound, and likewise at Port Angeles. .On Grays 
Harbor and Willapa Harbor log supply and log 
demand are closely balanced, with clear cedar 
almost unobtainable on account of the milking 
process in response to unprecedented Japanese 
demand. The Harbor market for second class 
logs is strong at $17, the hand-picking system 
having absorbed practically all of the first class 
stock. On the Columbia River there has been 
heavy buying of cedar logs by a few operators, 
and the market has strengthened to $18. The 
accumulation in the water is estimated at the 
low figure of 1,000,000 feet. British Columbia 
continues to refuse permits for export of cedar 
logs. The total in all tidewater there is figured 
at 40,000,000 feet, against a normal of about 
70,000,000 feet. The Canadian market is strong 
at $18 for shingle logs, with $3 freely paid for 
No. 1, or siding logs. 

Activity in shingles has caused somewhat of 
a revival of the transit feature of the business. 
Cars now rolling unsold, together with a few 
‘‘in the graveyard’’ at diversion points, will 
total rather more than a hundred. 





UNABLE TO CATCH UP ON ORDERS 


Port Moopy, B. C., Sept. 17.—The cedar 
plant of Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.) here is run- 
ning steadily every day, cutting more than 50 
percent of all the cedar siding cut in British 
Columbia, and still is unable to catch up with 
its orders. The storage sheds are practically 
empty and lumber is going out on orders as fast 
as it comes from the mill. The company has 
been gradually making 
a large number of im- 
provements to its plant 
during the last year, 
altho doing this without 
stopping operations. 

It has just completed 
a large smokestack, 125 
feet high by six feet, 
two inches in diameter 





AIRD FLAVELLE, 
Port Moody, B. C.; 


Vice President of 
Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.) 





inside at top. The 

outside diameter at the 

bottom of the stack is 
twelve feet, four inches. 
| This stack was erected 
- for the company by H. 
S. Calder, of New Westminster, B. C. It is 
built of small conerete blocks reinforced with 
\4-inch square iron bands at every tier, and is 
lined with brick. The company is particularly 
well pleased with the appearance of this stack 
and at its comparatively low cost. 

The company is also installing two new 72”x 
18’ boilers, which will increase its power plant 
to five 72”x18’ and one 72”x16’ boilers. It also 
recently completed a refuse burner 40’x90’ high, 
built of steel and brick lined, but with no 
grates. A new 40”x14” Wikes gang is being 
installed in the sawmill. Also in the last few 
months a new 3800-horsepower engine replaced 
one that was destroyed in a runaway. The saw- 
mill and dry kilns were equipped with an auto- 
matic sprinkler system. The company has plans 
for further increasing its capacity and efficiency 
by the addition of a small carriage band resaw 
and other improvements in the handling and 
cutting of lumber. 

In addition to the cedar siding and lumber 
plant the company operates two shingle mills 
and the same interests are the principal owners 
in a fir sawmill and box factory plant, which also 
includes a shingle mill. . 

Aird Flavelle, vice president of Thurston- 
Flavelle (Ltd.), while stating that he is .very 


conservative regarding any: general improvement - 


in business conditions, is nevertheless confident 
that we are on the eve of an extensive home 
building movement, both. in Canada. and_ the 
United States. 


TO INVITE CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 17.—Seattle wholesal- 
ers at their Thursday luncheon not only entered 
into a free and full discussion of the harsh posi- 
tion in which the fir industry now finds itself, 
but decided to invite the members of the con- 
gressional delegation now home during the recess 
to attend some future luncheon in order to secure 
first hand information. Assurance is given that 
Senator Wesley L. Jones will respond, and an. 
effort is being made to reconcile dates so that 
Senator Miles Poindexter can be present on the 
same day. There is a probability that Con- 
gressman John F. Miller will also attend, and 
possibly Congressman Albert Johnson. Both Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Johnson come from timber 
regions. Mr. Miller lives in Seattle, while Mr. 
Johnson is from Grays Harbor and has made 
at least two winning campaigns on the strength 
of his militant and uncompromising hostility to 
the I. W. W. The wholesalers feel that they 
will be obliged to hire a larger hall than usual, 
if they secure the members of the delegation for 
the meeting; and having assembled them they 
propose to let the senators and congressmen 
have a complete earful of information respect- 
ing the needs of the industry. Dave H. Cale, 
of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., presided at the 
luncheon. 


INCREASING VOLUME OF TRADE EXPECTED 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 17.—The current 
southern pine barometer, showing orders at 5 
percent above normal, aroused widespread com- 
ment thruout fir territory during the week, and 
caused a great deal of speculative talk regarding 
the prospect for an overflow of business toward 
the Pacific Northwest. But as to fir, the word 
‘“normal’’ appears to have gone into the dis- 
eard, as a term which really means nothing in 
the present status of the industry. Usually, 
there is no buying worth mentioning within 
ninety days of the eastern midwinter; but there 
are west Coast lumbermen who are confident 
that the usual rule will not hold, and that the 
depleted condition of stocks everywhere will 
bring about a steadily increasing volume of 
trade as the year draws to a close. Interwoven 
with the business fabric is the perplexing matter 
of freight rates. It is apparent that the logical 
way of relief will yet be found in a direct ap- 
peal to the roads themselves, as the parties 
directly and vitally interested, with the object 
of bringing about reductions that will once more 
make fir competitive with southern pine in a 
large district from which west Coast wood prod- 
ucts are now practically excluded. If that 
change can be brought about, the industry would 
respond instantly. 

It is reported that railroads are appearing in 
the west Coast market for considerable quanti- 
ties of repair material. 

Quotations also have asked on approximately 
1,700,000 feet of 2x4 clear fir, ostensibly for the 
Coney Island board walk. 


From data compiled by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, it has been ascertained 
that today it costs 64 percent less to build a resi- 
dence on the west Coast than in 1920, and 19 
percent less than in 1919. 

The west Coast review for the week ended 
Sept. 10, for 101 fir mills shows production of 
52,590,828 feet, or 30 percent below normal; new 
business, 42,967,786 feet; shipments, 52,967,- 
952 feet. For delivery by rail, new business in- 
eluded 1,117 ears; rail shipments, 1,127 cars; 
unshipped balance, 2,785 cars. In the cargo 
trade, domestic orders totaled 6,202,763 feet; 
export, 3,255,023 feet. Coastwise and inter- 
coastal cargo shipments totaled 14,981,636 feet; 
export shipments, 3,694,316 feet. 





BPA PDP PPP PLD 


IF THE STAVES of which a silo is made are 
treated with creosote, they will last much longer, 
and: painting can be dispensed with, because the 
ereosote prevents: decay .and the color which 
it imparts to. the wood is. pleasing. If well 
treated with creosote, silo staves. ought to last 
25 or 30 years. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


SASH AND DOOR RATE CASE REOPENED 


Once more the celebrated Docket 6490 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission involving rates 
on sash, doors and similar products from the 
Pacifie coast in comparison with rates on the 
same products from points on the Mississippi 
River and in Wisconsin, has been reopened, a 
hearing being held at the Great Northern Hotel 
in Chicago this week, beginning on Wednesday, 
before Examiner Hoy. 

The case is entitled Anson, Gilkey & Hurd 
Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific Co. et al. Origi- 
nally there were twenty-one complainants, but 
others have since intervened. Practically all 
the transcontinental lines and all the principal 
lines serving central freight association and 
trunk line territories are defendants. Among 
the interveners are the Weed Lumber Co., Weed, 
Calif., Hammond Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., 
California Sugar & White Pine Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and the Red River Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Westwood, Calif., and the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Seattle, Wash. 

The complainants asked for a readjustment 
of the rates on inbound lumber from the Pacific 
coast to their mills and of the rates on sash 
and doors outbound to central association and 
trunk line territories. They charged discrimina- 
tion for the reason that they pay rates from 
one to 3 cents over the lumber rate on their 
products, whereas the Coast door manufacturers 
had the lumber rate on doors. The commission 
found discrimination and ordered it removed. 
The carriers responded by canceling the thru 
rates. Since that time the Coast product has 
moved on the rate to Chicago plus the rate be- 
yond, which of course brings a better revenue. 
An arbitrary rate one cent above the lumber 
rate took care of sash and doors in territory 
west of Chicago. 

At this hearing testimony is to be taken in 
Docket 8819, the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association et al. vs. Boston & Albany 
Railroad Co., Director General et al., in which 
Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. had inter- 
vened. Among the interveners is the Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association. 

Differences of opinion have developed at this 
as at former hearings between opposing counsel 
as to what rates and commodities are involved, 
the railroads particularly contending that only 
sash and door rates are involved. Examiner 
Hoy ruled, however, that other lumber rates 
are involved and that testimony regarding such 
rates will be taken. 

The case has been reopened, or resuscitated, 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on its 
own initiative, and the indications are that the 
whole matter of rates and classifications will be 
disposed of or at least gone into at this time. 
Among the counsel that entered appearance are 
the following: J. S. Burchmore, for complain- 
ants; D. P. Connell, for central freight associa- 
tion lines; W. C. McCulloch, for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; A. Larsson, for Cali- 
fornia lumber manufacturing interests; J. S. 
Burechmore for the Wholesale Sash & Door 
Association; F. H. Wood, for the Southern 
Pacific Co.; T. M. Woodward, for the director 
general of railroads. 

The first witness called when the hearing 
opened at 10 a. m. Wednesday was G. L. Gilkey, 
of the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co., Merrill, Wis. 
His testimony pertained chiefly to the amount 
and character of shipments made and the source 
of supply of lumber used in manufacturing 
sash and doors. He said he was willing that 
the lumber rate be used as a basis for the sash 
and door rates for the Mississippi Valley terri- 
tory on shipments east of Chicago provided the 
west Coast is treated the same way. 


Traffic Manager Waller, of the Farley & 
Loetcher Manufacturing Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, 
and allied companies, was next called. Mr. 
Waller’s testimony related largely to rates, 
freight earnings and classification and loading. 
It tended to show that the earnings on freight 
from Mississippi River points were much greater 
than on similar traffic from the Coast. Asked 
the kinds of woods his concerns used, he named 





the amounts in carloads shipped from many 
states; the larger part of the supply, however, 
came from California and Oregon. He testified, 
among other things, that the existing rate situa- 
tion had resulted in his company losing prac- 
tically all of its trade in columns, formerly an 
important item of its output, thru inability to 
meet the competition of the west Coast mills. 
Mr. Waller was on the stand all of Wednesday 
afternoon, and his cross-examination by the at- 
torneys for the west Coast interests and the 
railroads was resumed Thursday morning. 





TWO ROADS ABOLISH $10 PENALTY 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21—The $10 a day 
demurrage charge on lumber in carloads, which 
has been in effect since October, 1919, has been 
abolished by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
railroad and the Clover Leaf route, and supple- 
mental tariffs have been issued by J. E. Fair- 
banks, agent at Chicago. The order becomes 
effective Oct. 1 on the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois and Oct. 18 on the Clover Leaf route. It 
is understood also that the Chicago line has 
made a flat charge of $3 for reconsigning. The 
present arrangement is for a $3 charge if the 
reconsignment is ordered before the car of lum- 
ber reaches the first point of destination and 
$7 if the order for reconsigning is issued after 
the car reaches such first point. 

Cypress, near Thebes, Ill., is the Chicago line’s 
reconsigning point, while Herrick, Ill., is the 
reconsigning point for the Clover Leaf. 

It is understood here that the Wabash and 
the Pennsylvania will be the next in line to 
abolish the penalty charge of $10, and that other 
lines will follow. 





ASK LOWER WESTBOUND RATES 


Representatives of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. conferred with the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau on Thursday this 
week on westbound hardwood rates. 

The northern producers are asking a reduc- 
tion of the rate of $1.1314 from Lower Penin- 
sula points to Pacific coast terminals and 
$1.06% from Upper Peninsula and Wisconsin 
points. The eastbound rate from the Coast 
terminals to Chicago is now 73 cents, and the 
producers can not see the justice of the dis- 
crepancy. 


SAYS RATES BY WATER ARE HIGHER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 20.—The United 
States Shipping Board today announced that 
lumber rates from Pacific coast ports to the 
Far East have advanced $2.50 a thousand feet 
since the board announced it would withhold 
tonnage from this trade because rates were so 
low that nobody was making any money trans- 
porting lumber. The demand for tonnage for 
lumber shipment has been such as to boost the 
rate as stated. 

The board has reduced the Columbia River 
trans-Pacific service to one operating concern, 
the Pacific Shipping Co., which now has the 
exclusive handling of Shipping Board vessels 
from that section. This company is owned by 
Oregon citizens. 

The Puget Sound trans-Pacific service of 
Shipping Board vessels likewise has been placed 
in the hands of the Pacific Steamship Co. exclu- 
sively. 


REDUCED RATES TO SOUTHERN PORT 


MosiLE, Aua., Sept. 17.—Reduced rates on 
lumber, staves and other timber products from 
Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma to Mobile 
have been announced by the Frisco System and 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad. The 
new rates are the same as those to New Orleans 
from the states named. They take effect Oct. 
8. The new rates were granted on the petition 
of the lumber club at Jonesboro, Ark., Page 
& Jones, ship brokers of Mobile, and others 
interested in the lumber trade and shipping. 








OBJECT TO REPORT ON MINIMA 

PORTLAND, OrE., Sept. 17.—Exceptions to the 
findings of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s examiners in the general investigation 
of lumber carload minima conducted here sev- 
eral months ago, have been submitted to the 
commission by E. B. Hazen for the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., the Wind River Lumber Co. and 
the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. The- exceptions 
are endorsed and approved by the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co.,of Bellingham and Hoquiam, Wash. ; 
the Crown Lumber Co., of Mukilteo, Wash. ; 
the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co., of Port 
Angeles, Wash.; the St. Helens Lumber Co., 
the Columbia Lumber Co., and the Island Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Helens, Ore.; the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., of Astoria and Mill city, Ore.; the C. 
K. Spaulding Logging Co., of Salem and New- 
berg, Ore.; the Oregon Lumber Co., of Dee, 
Ore.; the Silverton Lumber Co., of Silverton, 
Ore., and Wilson Bros. & Co., of Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

Four exceptions are stated, the principal be- 
ing exception one, for which argument is set 
forth as follows: 


The Examiner’s report condemns the carriers’ 
plan and recommends that flat minima divided into 
three steps be adopted. ‘The record, however, dis- 
closes that none of the parties to the proceeding 
proposed or offered any testimony in support of 
the specific minima proposed by the examiners. The 
carriers and two witnesses representing the subcom- 
mittee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
attempted to support the carriers’ plan, conceding 
only a few minor changes. On the other hand, 
witnesses for the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co., the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association and other 
protestants offered and supported the following 
plan of minimum weights: 


For closed cars 36’ 6” or less in 
Perr er re 34,000 pounds 


n 

oo MEPIS AS Sar ee 40,000 pounds 
— weight to apply when cars are loaded 
ull, 


There is nothing in the record supporting a pro- 
posal that the dividing line for the smaller cars 
be 36 feet; that the flat minimum for these smaller 
ears should be 36,000 pounds; or that there should 
be a third minimum of 50,000 pounds for cars over 
42 feet. The report at page 11 rejects the carriers’ 
proposal to graduate the minima into five steps and 
these protestants respectfully urge that three steps 
are just as objectionable and unnecessary, only in 
a less degree, as the five steps proposed and re- 
jected. The record shows that prior to the estab- 
lishment of the cubical capacity plan of minima 
for forest products the defendant carriers main- 
tained flat minima in two steps only and in the 
interest of tariff simplicity these protestants 
earnestly urge that two steps is the limit that 
should be adopted. 

The record shows the prevailing minimum from 
California to be 30,000 pounds and from the south- 
ern yellow ae region 30,000 and 34,000 pounds. 
(Page 15 of the report.) While the minima pro- 
posed by the protestants of 34,000 and 40,000 
pounds respectively will not entirely remove the 
undue preference now given the shippers in Cali- 
fornia and the South, it will more nearly ap- 
proximate a complete removal ef this discrimina- 
tion than will the minima recommended by the 
examiners. 


It is set forth that with the exception of the 
Island Lumber Co. and the ©. K. Spaulding 
Logging Co., complainants were at the time 
of the last hearing members of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association but that none 
of them were advised of the so called carriers’ 
plan, proposed by the west Coast subcommittee, 
and had not been advised of any previously 
conceived minima plan under consideration by 
the subcommittee. 

In order that their position may be clearly 
understood the protestants compliment the ex- 
aminers upon the excellence of the report, and 
aside from the four exceptions set out, the re- 
port in general is approved and it is urged that 
the commission give its unqualified endorsement 
of the other specific findings. 





CASES ASSIGNED FOR HEARING 

WasuineTon, D. C., Sept. 20—Examiner H. 
J. Wagner of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been assigned to hold hearings in the 
following cases: 

Oct. 10.—United States Court rooms, Minne- 
opel. Minn.; Investigation & Suspension Docket 

Oo. dt, 


390—Cedar Poles from Minnesota to Cana- 
dian points. 
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Oct. 20.—United States Court rooms, Spokane, 
Wash.; Investigation & Suspension No. 1,392— 
rreating Forest Products in Transit in Idaho, Mon- 
ana, Oregon and Washington. 


Oct. 24.—United States Court rooms, Seattle, 
Wash.; Investigation & Suspension No. 1,397— 
Routing on Lumber from Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway points in Washington via Ma- 
rengo, Wash. 

Oct. 26.—Seattle, Wash.; Docket No. 13,062— 
Clear Cedar Shingle Co. vs. Director General as 
agent Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
o. 

Oct. 27.—Seattle, Wash.; Docket No. 12,923— 
Pioneer Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director General 
as agent Northern Pacific Railway Co. 


Nov. 2.—United States Court rooms, Portland, 
Ore.; Docket No. 12,914—Willamette Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Association et al. vs. Southern Pacific 
Co. et al. 

Nov. 4.—Federal Building, Eugene, Ore. ; Docket 
No. 12,926—Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General as agent Southern Pacific. 


Examiner Seal has been assigned to hear the 
following cases in Room 237, Merchant Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco: 


Nov. 1.—Investigation & Suspension No. 1,401— 
Routing Restrictions on Lumber from Hawley and 
Truckee group points. 


Nov. 2.—Docket No. 12,874—Northwestern Red- 
wood Co. vs. Director General as agent. 


DENY NAVAL STORES RATE ADVANCE 


WasHincTon, D. C., Sept. 20.—In a formal 
opinion handed down by Division 3 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Investigation & 
Suspension Docket 1,336, proposed increased 
rates on naval stores between south Atlantic 
ports, and from intermediate interior points to 
the ports, are found not justified. The sus- 
pended schedules are ordered canceled. 


LOWER RATES TO CANADIAN PORTS 


TacoMA, WASH., Sept. 17—A reduction in 
rates on lumber for Europe moving by rail to 
Canadian Atlantic ports was announced in 
Tacoma by carriers today. This is an effort 


to revive business that ceased when the war 
began. The new export rates are slightly lower 
than present rates to Atlantic ports in the Unit- 
ed States and give shippers the benefit of low 
steamship rates from Canadian ports. Prac- 
tically all European business from the North- 
west now moves via the Panama Canal. 

The new rates are $1.04 a hundred pounds 
from Northwest points to Montreal; $1.06% to 
Quebee and St. Johns and $1.07%4 to Halifax. 
The biggest cut was made in the Halifax rate, 
which was $1.21. 


THE DEPARTMENT known as Wood Waste Ex- 
change, organized ten years ago by the Forest 
Service, Washington, has been transferred to 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
One of the functions of the department is to give 
information as. to how the best use may be 
made of small pieces of wood, which accumulate 
as waste in the manufacture of certain commodi- 
ties. 





NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


EXTENSIONS ON PAYMENTS LIKELY 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22.—A provision of 
the Senate tax bill, of interest to lumbermen and 
many others, extends for eighteen months the 
period within which additional assessments that 
work an undue hardship may be paid. Such de- 
ferred payments will bear interest at the rate of 
two-thirds of 1 percent a month, or 8 percent a 
year. The additional assessments can be paid 
any time, but in some instances a real hardship 
would be laid on the tax payer if he were re- 
quired to make them on short notice. This pro- 
vision is particularly designed to take care of 
the large additional assessments growing out of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the LaBell 
[ron Works case. The provision requiring the 
Government to pay interest, on refunds where 
overpayment has been made, at the rate of one- 
half of 1 percent a month, is being favorably 
commented upon in all quarters as wisely de- 
signed to expedite the payment of refunds, 
which often are held up indefinitely. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONFERENCE 


WasuIneTon, D. C., Sept. 20.—J. H. Kirby, 
Houston, Tex., president Kirby Lumber Co. and 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
and W. B. Ayer, Portland, Ore., president East- 
ern & Western Lumber Co., are among those 
aecepting an invitation to become members of 
the Unemployment Conference called by Presi- 
dent Harding. Secretary Hoover, who has been 
designated by the President to serve as chair- 
man of the conference, last night announced the 
names of thirty-eight persons, including him- 
self and Seeretary of Labor Davis, who have 
aecepted. 

In addition Mr. Hoover made public the 
names of twenty members of the economic ad- 
visory committee. This committee was created 
by enlarging the membership of the economic 
advisory committee of the Department of Com- 
meree. It has been at work preparing statistical 
and other information as well as agenda 
material for the conference. Its members, Mr. 


Hoover announced, will be included in the spe-, 


cial committees appointed by the conference to 
deal with special subjects. 

In announcing the members of the confer- 
ence, Secretary Hoover calls attention to the 
fact that President Harding’s invitations state 
that ‘‘the conference is called to inquire into 
the volume and distribution of unemployment, 
to advise upon emergency measures that can be 
properly taken by employers, local authorities 
and eivie bodies, and to consider such measures 
as would tend to give impulse to the recovery 
of business and commerce to normal.’’ 

Continuing, the announcement says: 

In naming the members of the conference it has 
been the desire of the President to secure geo- 
graphic representation and at the same time have 
regard to the different elements of the community 
who are interested and can be helpful in the prob- 
lem, without any attempt at proportional numbers 
or particular groups. Those of experience in those 


industries where there is the largest degree of un- 
employment have been called upon in larger pro- 
portion than from other trades where there is less 
unemployment difficulty. It was impossible to 
include representation of the whole of some fifty 
trade groups in the conference and hold its size 
within workable limits. 

Secretary of Labor Davis has been directing 
a renewed survey of unemployment in prepara- 
tion for the conference and codperating in pre- 
paring plans for the gathering, which will meet 
at 10 o’clock Monday morning, Sept. 26, in the 
Department of Commerce building. 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL LAWS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—The division of 
commercial laws of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, in conference with commit- 











A World Need—From an American 
Lumberman Subscriber 


The world needs a revival of 
the Ten Commandments with 
the Sermon on the Mount, and 
that would cover all required, 
so far as formula is concerned. 
People do not think slight vari- 
ations from right make much 
difference. The trouble is 
when we consent to a wrong, 
we are sliding down hill with 
ever increasing velocity, until 
we stop at Hollywood or New 
York with a crash. So long as 
we are trying to do right, our 
examples are not so frightful, 
even tho we fail in our ideal. 


























tees of important organizations, with legal au- 
thorities both foreign and American and with a 
number of experienced American business men 
of international merchandizing reputation, has 
laid a foundation for a thoro inquiry into the 
commercial laws of foreign countries. 

As outlined by A. J. Wolfe, chief of the di- 
vision, the plan adopted is designed to secure 
within a reasonable time material for reports 
presenting in handy form, ‘‘sufficiently popular 
for the business man and yet accurate enough 
for the use of his counsel, and neither too de- 
tailed nor too superficial, digests of those foreign 
commercial laws which affect. the conduct of 
American business with other countries. ’’ 

Mr. Wolfe says further: 

In order to secure a complete survey of foreign 
commercial laws with this topical treatment it is 


only necessary to arrangé the topics under several 
heads which together embrace the entire subject. 


This has been accomplished by arriving at the fol- 
lowing subdivisions : 

1—General laws on the conduct of business; 2 
—Agency laws ; 3—Sales contfacts ; 4—Bankruptcy 
laws and practice; 5—Bills of exchange; and 6— 
Commercial litigation, court procedure etc. 

It will be found that practically all legal prob- 
lems in international commerce may be summed 
up under the foregoing heads, with the aid of 
questionnaires specially designed for each country. 

Questionnaires are now being prepared under 
several heads outlined above. 


NEW MEMBER OF LUMBER DIVISION 


WasHIneTon, D. C., Sept. 19—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce Saturday announced the ap- 
pointment of Roy Jones of New York as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the lumber division. Mr. 
Jones is well known to lumber exporters. Dur- 
ing the war he had charge of the Northern 
Hardwood Emergency Bureau here. He has 
been in the lumber business all his life. For 
some time Mr. Jones represented a group of 
American lumber exporters in the United King- 
dom. 

Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber divi- 
sion, some time ago arranged to secure the serv- 
ices of Mr. Jones, but withheld announcement 
until the appointment had been made. Mr. 
Oxholm probably will have another expert as- 
sistant in the lumber division. He left Wash- 
ington today for his scheduled visit to Pacific 
coast lumber centers. 


EQUIPMENT SECURITIES SOLD 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—The director 
general of railroads announced today that he 
had, with the consent of the President, con- 
firmed additional sales of railroad equipment 
trust certificates amounting to $20,204,000, as 
follows: i 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., $2,551,800; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., $3,798,- 
400; Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey, $2,730,- 
500; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 
$2,851,000; Great Northern Railway Co., $2,290,- 
400; Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., $5,631,- 
200; Norfolk & Western Railway Co., $3,453,000; 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co., $465,600; 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny, $1,506,- 
400; Southern Pacific Co., $375,200. 

These sales as well as those formerly an- 
nounced were made thru Eugene Meyer, jr., 
managing director of the War Finance Corpo- 
ration. The sales of railroad equipment securi- 
ties by the director general to date aggregate 
$33,184,000. 





DISCONTINUES BRANCH YARD 


Fargo, N. D., Sept. 20.—The Crane-Johnson 
Co., this city, which recently lost its yard at 
Walum, N. D., by fire, the majority of the stock 
being destroyed, has announced that the yard 
at that place will be discontinued. The company 
has numerous other yards thruout North and 
South Dakota, the general offices being in 
Fargo. 
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It is a surprising fact that crude and antiquated 
methods will continue in use on jobs of varying 
character with seemingly little consideration for 
improvement long after minor details in closely 
related processes have gone the limit of human 
ingenuity to perfect or reduce costs. As applied to 
the lumbering industry, this condition has existed 
so extensively as to furnish a first class example 
of ‘‘wasting at the bung and saving at the spigot.” 

Freight rates that saved to the manufacturer a 
fraction of a cent per foot of lumber; devices in 
the sawmill that increased production or reduced 
the cost only sufficient to be perceptible, never 
failed of careful and favorable consideration. 

The woods end of the operation, however, could 
and did, and still does to some extent, plug along 
in the old-fashioned way, fearing to depart from 
well beaten paths until the other fellow has blazed 
the way. In the woods it is “show me’’; in the 
mill just a suggestion means at least a tryout. 

The logging branch of the lumber industry in- 
volves getting the logs to the mill. Of the various 
methods employed for that purpose, the railroad is 
the only one considered in this paper. Most im- 
provements in methods and processes wait for their 
birth until necessity begets them. The adoption 
of railroad logging is not an exception. It is true 
that changing conditions demanded and fostered 
the extension of railroads for logging purposes and 
made possible a greater adaptation of power and 


[By J. J. Lumm, Duluth, Minn.] 


Track Laying Machinery’ 





this purpose, one of which has been used exten- 
Sively enough in the last two years to furnish rea- 
sonably accurate data as to costs compared with 
old methods. These figures are available as a re- 
sult of the use of the Bell type to a much greater 
extent than of any other, and runs from two- 
thirds to one-half of hand labor costs. The Hay- 
ward machine is quite similar to the Bell in 
method of handling the ties, both machines using 
a conveyor chain to carry the ties on a structure 
protruding from the front end to reach a short 
distance past the end of the track. The rails are 
handled differently, however, and storage of ties 
and rails is provided for in a different manner. 
Both the Bell and Hayward patents are now owned 
by Clyde Iron Works, and the Bell machine is now 
made of all steel construction instead of part wood. 
The Norby type, which is better known on the 
Pacific coast, was brought out about 1919 and is 
quite similar in principle to a patent issued to 
Clyde Iron Works in 1916. This machine involves 
a structure with extension track or horizontal boom 
extending out ahead and back of the machine suf- 
ficient to reach a rail length one way and a car 
length the other way, and a carriage or trolley 
traversing this boom for carrying the load in 
suspension. The ties are carried on a car at the 
rear and the rails carried in the machine frame 
on the car supporting the machine. 
The latest to appear is the present form of Clyde, 





per lineal foot of track, and for taking up, 8 cents 
per foot. This does not include cost of locomo- 
tive and crew in attendance. These are actual 
figures applying in an operation in northern Minne- 
sota. Another operation located in northern Wis 
consin pays 15 cents per foot up and down, not 
including locomotive and crew. With a machine 
under the same conditions, the cost should be 4 
to 7 cents per foot for doing more than twice the 
amount of work in the same time, and this in- 
cludes locomotive and crew. 

Making comparison in another way, leaving dol- 
lars and cents out of the consideration and figur- 
ing in terms of rails per man up and down for a 
given time, it must first be conceded that a mini- 
mum crew at hand work can not be less than a 
sufficient number of men to handle the size rail 
used. Seldom is this less than twelve men, and 
for efficient work a well balanced crew would be 
19 or 20 men. This is exclusive of locomotives 
and crew of three men. Taking for an example 
one operation in the South where conditions were 
favorable, a crew of 26 men take up and lay 32 
rail lengths per day, or 64 rails. This is a trifle 
less than 2% rails up and down per man per day 
and not including the attendance given by locomo- 
tive. This is a low production, however, and three 
to five rails per man are often handled. 

Track machines of varying character have been 
operated long enough in varying conditions to give 











provide a temporary structure. The two views sh 





Compelled by necessity, because the number of new pupils was greater than expected, the school board of Indianapolis, Ind., took measures to 
own above are of the structure which was erected in one day. The view on the left 


shows the start made at 8 o’clock in the morning. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon tho building was practically completed, as is shown in 
the view at the right. At 5 o’clock the interior had been completed, including placing of blackboards and instaliation of desks. Mr. 


Cantwell, of the J. F. Cantwell Co., believes in the open shop plan and says it was this principle that made this feat possible. 





machine methods for logging than were previously 
afforded; yet the adoption of power for this pur- 
pose in place of muscle has been slow. 


Enormous Trackage Taken Up and Put Down 


The use of railroads for logging necessitates fre- 
quent laying and taking up track. The mileage of 
track built each year for this purpose is greater 
than all other railroad building in the United 
States. The cost must be absorbed by the quan- 
tity of logs tributary to each laying. 

The quantity of logs secured for each mile of 
track varies in different locations by several hun- 
dred percent, but at best the track is a costly item 
per thousand feet of lumber secured. Therefore, 
the incentive to reduce the cost of the track ele- 
ment should be recognized as a very important 
factor. 

Laying and taking up railroad track is a labori- 
ous and muscle-racking job. A certain number of 
men for a crew are required to do this work by 
hand, below which nothing can be accomplished. 
The members of the crew must be husky and robust 
fellows. The heavy lifting keeps them fagged out 
so that the lighter and easier portions of the work 
go on correspondingly slow. The crew is con- 
tinually changing and therefore constantly green. 

The lines of thought given to developing im- 
proved methods of track work so far have resulted 
in devising machines to do the lifting and convey- 
ing of the ties and rails, and providing for more 
or less storage capacity for the material. This 
is about as far as necessity and general practica- 
bility require; and that, satisfactorily accomplished, 
not only relieves the crew of the most fatiguing 
portion of the work, thereby increasing their pep 
on the lighter portions, but will set a pace without 
exhaustion and the men will stay on the job. 

Several styles of machines have been devised for 


*Paper read before Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 29. 








which is a modification of the principle involved 
in a machine got up in 1916. This equipment is 
light and simple in construction, yet capable of 
speedy and efficient work with a minimum crew. 


Derive Steam Power from Locomotive 


All of the machines so far mentioned are de- 
signed to take steam for power from the locomotive 
in order to simplify the construction, and owing to 
the fact that it is usually necessary to have a 
locomotive in attendance at track work whatever 
method is pursued. These machines are adapted 
to almost any condition where a machine could 
be used. 

There are others of a more special nature, such 
as cableway suspended from a front car to a rear 
car with several standard flat cars between for 
carrying ties and rails, a patent for which was 
issued in 1910. A machine of this type mounted 
on cars specially constructed for it and _ self- 
propelling, and equipped with its own power plant, 
has been used in the West. This is a too elaborate 
and costly outfit for most conditions. 

However, it is not the purpose of this paper to 
describe in detail the construction of each device 
that has been actually used for this work, but 
merely to give a brief outline of the development 
of the present form of machinery now in success- 
ful use for track work under the conditions which 
the logger is up against, and show, if possible, that 
experimentation has already been carried on suf- 
ficiently to prove that a simple and inexpensive 
power device for track work can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Hand and Steam Power Compared 


The first consideration is: Will it decrease costs? 
This question must necessarily be answered with 
due regard to the great variance in costs in differ- 
ent locations and existing conditions, topograph- 
ically and otherwise. A common price to pay for 
laying track for logging spurs by hand is 10 cents 





actual results, which vary from 6 to 9 rails per 
man up and down, including locomotives and crew. 
The average cost of this track laying and taking up 
will run about half in cost with power machinery 
as with hand work. 

There are advantages other than a comparison 
in costs covering the work itself, which ultimately 
spell reduced cost. One is that work may be car- 
ried on with a short crew, even a less number of 
men than would be possible to work by hand, and 
get results closely approaching the rails per man 
obtained when operating with normal crew. With 
machine work the men become more expert because 
they stay on the job. Relieved of the heavy lift- 
ing and the pace being set by the machine, greater 
man efficiency is secured. 

Machinery Adapted to Most Conditions 

There may be some places and conditions where 
machinery of some kind could not be used for track 
work. In fact some have tried it without success. 
I am not prepared to say whether machine or con- 
ditions were to blame in such instances. If, how- 
ever, the volume of track work is sufficient to war 
rant machine methods it is very likely that some 
form of power could be used to advantage. To 
determine this the cost of machinery would have 
to be taken into consideration in connection witb 
the volume of work to be done, and that necessi- 
tates a knowledge of present costs of the various 
machines and their individual merits. 

In general, it is undoubtedly safe to assume that 
most operations, could take up and lay their track 
for one-half what it costs by hand and in some 
places the saving would be much more. With the 
cost of an ordinary equipment at from $3,000 to 
$4,000 installed, a close calculation may be made 
by anyone with a knowledge of conditions existing 
and his present costs of hand labor. If working 
at full capacity a machine adapted to the conditions 
where intended to work should save its first cost in 
less than four months. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 
(Concluded from page 37.) 


Association, and Chairman W. A. Crisman and 
Secretary W. J. Kelly, of the Carpenters’ Dis- 
trict Council, reads: 


In the 2-year agreement signed today the build- 
ers recognize the fundamental rights of organized 
labor and the carpenters concede a reduction in 
wages to $1 an hour. The mutual understanding 
and recognition of each other’s rights that now 
exists between the two parties assures the citizens 
of Pittsburgh a stable, settled condition. The re- 
duction in cost should encourage the owners to pro- 
ceed with their work. With the wage rate estab- 
lished for such a long period the contractor can 
estimate the lowest possible costs and the work- 
men are assured of steady employment. The long 
period of the agreement assures the public that 
the largest operations may be completed under mu- 
tually harmonious conditions. 








Military Funeral for Lumberman 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21—One of the most 
beautiful and impressive of the military fu- 
nerals which have been held in this city since 
the bodies of our fallen soldiers have been 
brought back home was that of Lieut. Ralph 
Dunklin Oldham, who was assistant sales agent 
for the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis, before entering the service. Lieut. Old- 
ham was killed in the Argonne on Sept. 27, the 
second day of that battle, while he was trying 
to get ammunition to the front. He was chief 
munitions officer of the 138th (St. Louis) In- 
fantry, and was 23 years of age. The funeral 
services were held at the Tyler Place Presby- 
terian Church and were conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Richard Ames Montgomery, president of Par- 
sons College, Fairfield, Iowa; Rev. Dr. John L. 
Roemer, president of Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, and Rev. R. C. Williamson, pastor of 
the church. The Alexander Skinner post of 
the American Legion furnished the military 
escort. The active and honorary pall bearers 
were men and officers who had been in action 
when Lieut. Oldham was killed. Masonic exer- 
cises were held at the grave in Valhalla Ceme- 
tery. Lieut. Oldham was the son of J. F. Old- 
ham, sales manager for Crowell & Spencer Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), of Longleaf, La. 
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Hardwood Men Urge Reduced Rates 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHIneTON, D. C., Sept. 22.—The hearing 
at the offices of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission here in docket No. 12,995—Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association et al. vs. Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. et al.—was today post- 
poned from Sept. 29 to Oct. 4 at the request of 
complainants. Commissioner Cox will preside 
over the hearing, which will be his first experi- 
ence with a freight rate case, assisted by Chief 
Examiner Quirk. 

An effort to come to an understanding with 
the railroads that would make it unnecessary to 
proceed with the formal complaint was made 
here yesterday by the hardwood men. Repre- 
sentatives of the carriers took the matter under 
advisement last night and today announced they 
could not see their way clear to agree to reduc- 
tions of rates on hardwood lumber. A stumbling 
block, apparently, was the uncertainty whether 
the northern lines—in the event the southern 
roads agreed to reductions to assist in the effort 
to revive the industry—would stand any of the 
loss in revenue which might result. Spokesmen 
for the hardwood shippers expressed confidence 
that no aggregate loss in revenues would result 
but that they would, on the contrary, increase. 
The carriers ‘were inclined to hold out for an 
absolute guaranty on this point, as was the case 
when a general conference between lumber rep- 
resentatives and the southern carriers was held 
here some months ago. 

In this connection it will be recalled that the 
eastern lines declined to join the western roads 
in reducing lumber rates from the west Coast. 
Doubtless the southern lines had this situation 
in mind in adopting the position they have taken 
on hardwood rates. Numerous efforts have been 


made by shippers and representatives of the 
western lines to have the eastern carriers share 
in the reduction from the west Coast, in order 
that it might apply all the way across the coun- 
try and increase the volume of lumber shipments 





that much more, but the latest advices are they 
have definitely refused to join in the reduction. 
The commission has issued orders permitting 
the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. and the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America to 
intervene in the hardwood case. ° 


Manages Associated Companies 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 19.—Signed by 
Elbert L. Carpenter, president, the Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co. today sent out the follow- 
ing announcement: 


The Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. takes pleas- 
ure in announcing the election of Thomas A. Mc- 
Cann as vice president and general manager, effec- 
tive Oct. 1, 1921. This position carries with it a 
similar position and authority in each of the lum- 
ber companies operated by this office. 

Mr. McCann, who is a nephew of the late Thomas 
H. Shevlin, entered the employ of the Shevlin- 
Carpenter Co., on July 17, 1907. He has since that 
date served an apprenticeship in every department 
of the lumber business, having started his training 
as a day laborer. He has served with conspicuous 
success as local manager of the Crookston Lumber 
Co., at Bemidji, Minn.; the Libby Lumber Co., at 
ed Mont., and the Shevlin-Hixon Co., at Bend, 

r 


e. 
We bespeak for Mr. McCann, in his new position, 
the same enthusiastic cotperation which in the past 





THOMAS A. McCANN, BEND, ORE. ; 
Who Becomes Vice President and General Manager 
of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., at 
Minneapolis, on Oct. 1 


has unfailingly aided the executive officers of the 
company in the conduct of its business. 

Mr. McCann is recognized as a leader and a 
forceful character in the lumber industry, espe- 
cially in the Inland Empire. His administration 
as president of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was notably successful. Dur- 
ing his residence at Bend, Ore., he has built up 
a wonderfully efficient organization and has been 
a leader in the development of a community 
spirit that has had a very great influence in 
making the employees of the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
efficient and happy in all their relations with 
the company. Mr. McCann will make his head- 
quarters in Minneapolis and from this city will 
direct the activities of the various companies of 
which he now becomes vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 





Take Part in Unemployment Conference 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Houston, Tex., Sept. 21—John H. Kirby, 

president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 

ers’ Association, left tonight for New Orleans 
en route to Washington to attend the national 
unemployment conference called by President 

Harding. At New Orleans he will secure data 

at the offices of the Southern Pine Association 

covering a complete survey of unemployment in 
the lumber industry from Virginia to Texas. 

Only one other lumberman, Winslow B. Ayer, 

of Portland, Ore., is included in the list of forty 

invited by the President to take part in the con- 
ference. Mr. Kirby’s invitation to be one of 
the committee was received by wire several days 
ago and was accepted promptly. He said before 





leaving that he had no idea how long the con- 
ference would last but was prepared to give 
several weeks to the task if necessary. 

Mr. Kirby was lumber administrator for the 
«South during the war period and assisted in lin- 
ing up timbers for the ship building program. 
As president of the Kirby Lumber Co. and the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., he is the head of an 
organization that normally employs three thou- 
sand five hundred to six thousand men, making 
him the largest employer in the industry in the 
South. Mr. Kirby had received an invitation 
to address the national conference of manufac- 
turers’ associations on the tariff at Chicago on 
Sept. 29 but will be prevented from filling that 
engagement by his duties at Washington. 


National’s Ads To Be Brief, Punchful 


- [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22.—At a confer- 
ence between D. O. Anderson, chairman of the 
advertising committee, and Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, an agreement was 
reached on the type of advertising copy to be 
used in the next series. The distinctive fea- 
tures will be brevity, with short paragraphs and 
short sentences and plenty of punch. No script 
will be used and it is doubtful if the National 
association will go back to script in its advertis- 
ing campaign. 

Asked how he found business in his section, 
Mr. Anderson said that recently he has booked 
many orders but that prices are so low, except 
for the higher grades, that it is doubtful if they 
mean an aggregate profit. He was pleased, 
however, to be able to say that there had been 
a decided increase in orders, indicating a re- 
sumption of buying in some quarters. Mr. An- 
derson is inclined to think that the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association was too con- 
servative in its recent estimate that the stocks 
of retail yards are 4,500,000,000 feet: below 
normal. He thinks the shortage is consider 
ably more than this. 





Hardwood Producer Starts Mills 

Datias, TEx., Sept. 19.—The Waterman Lum- 
ber Co. (Ine.), which maintains its headquar- 
ters here with mills at Waskom, Tex., and Fouk, 
Miss., has sent out a circular to its trade an- 
nouncing that active operations again have be- 
gun at its new band hardwood mills both in 
Texas and Mississippi. These mills are new 
and modern in every respect and the company 
has over 100,000 acres of virgin timber as a 
source of supply, which guarantees a long life 
for both mills. The Waterman Lumber Co. 
(Ine.), specializes in timbers and car material 
and is one of the well known hardwood operators 
in the South. 


Cuts Texas City Stave Export Rate 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21—In a formal 
decision in Docket No. 11482—Louis Werner 
Stave Co. vs. Director General, as agent, Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Co. et al. 
—division 3 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission holds that rates on split oak staves in 
earloads from Galveston, Kirbyville, Milvid and 
Bronson, Tex., to New Orleans for export were 
and are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
The rate on the same commodity from Texas 
City to New Orleans is found unreasonable and 
reparation awarded on shipments between these 
two points. 4 : 

Joint commodity rates of 19 cents were ap- 
plicable from Galveston, Kirbyville, Milvid and 
Bronson at the time of movement, and a class 
D rate of 34 cents from Texas City. Complain- 
ant sought a rate of 15.5 cents from all the 
points named. Commissioners Hall and Camp- 
bell hold that only the Texas City rate was un- 
reasonable and the 19 cent rate is prescribed for 
the future. The examiner who heard the case 
recommended that the rates from Galveston and 
the other points be found unreasonable and de- 
fendants did not file exceptions to this recom- 
mendation, which Commissioner Eastman, the 
third member of division 3, holds was in effect 
an admission of the soundness of the examiner’s 
finding. 
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BANKER SAYS, “KEEP YOUR NERVE” 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 20.—‘‘I believe that 
we are on the eve of an era of prosperity that 
will last for a number of months and I feel cer- * 
tain that the lumbermen who have held on thru- 
out the depression of the last year will come 
out all right if they keep their nerve a little 
longer.’’ This is the optimistic statement made 
to members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis at their first meeting for the fall séason 
Sept. 17, by Gilmer Winston, vice president of 
the Union & Planters Bank & Trust Co., one 
of the largest financial institutions in the South. 
His talk fairly bristled with optimism. Speak- 
ing of the attitude of the banks toward those 
carrying commodities, Mr. Winston said: ‘‘The 
banks do not want anybody to sacrifice his 
cotton, lumber or other commodities. Banks 
are merchandising credits just as merchants 
sell goods. They have no idea of forcing liquida- 
tion. Their policy is rather one of codperation.’’ 

John W. McClure, a member of the public 
safety committee of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce, told the lumbermen that they, to- 
gether with other woodworking interests, were 
expected to contribute $4,000 to the financial 
backing of this committee. His statement fol- 
lowed a brilliant address by Judge Julian Wil- 
son, in which the latter briefly related the rising 
tide of lawlessness in Memphis. He asserted 
that the public safety committee is seeking to 
back the officers of the law in making the lives 
and properties of the people of this city safe. 

Efforts to secure passage of resolutions urging 
Congress to appropriate $500,000,000 for the 
benefit of the railroads met with complete fail- 
ure. W. H. Dick, of the Tallahatchie Lumber 
Co. and a member of the traffic committee, stated 
that they did not look consistent when the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association is doing every- 
thing in its power to secure lower rates on the 
ground that the railroads are getting more 
money than they are entitled to. 

Two applications for membership were filed 
by the proper committee. These will be voted 
on at the next regular meeting. 


BOX RESAW LEAVES EXCELSIOR, NOT DUST 


Eav Cuarre, Wis., Sept. 20.—In connection 
with the widespread movement for greater 
utilization of waste lumber, the McDonough 
Manufacturing Co., of Eau Claire, is consider- 
ing bringing out a resaw machine for box lumber 
manufacturing that produces excelsior instead 
of sawdust. Excelsior would be a valuable by- 
product, while sawdust is practically useless. 
W. B. Brady, general manager of the concern, 
makes this announcement following news of a 
nationwide contest conducted by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for the best 
new method, new idea or new machine to save 
labor, time, material or expenses in connection 
with the manufacture of lumber. 


BELIEVES TURN HAS COME 


SuREVEPORT, La., Sept. 19.—After his return 
recently from an extended trip thru northern 
and eastern territory O. N. Cloud, sales man- 
ager of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., issued 
a letter to the salesmen of that company that in- 
dicates his belief that the turn has come and 
that the lumber industry may confidently look 
forward to better times. In his letter Mr. 
Cloud said: 


Recent developments, together with other in- 
formation, gathered while on the three weeks’ trip 
from which I have just returned, lead us to believe 
that the improved condition of business is general 
since Pacific coast lumbermen have realized in- 
creased prices on their output in proportion to 
southern pine. Two of the leading lumber dis- 
tributing centers of the West alone consumed ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 feet of the available stock 
in the Northwest. This means that greater de- 
mands will have to be served by southern pine. 

Stocks in retail yards are very low. If assort- 
ments were brought up to normal, 70 percent of 
the available lumber in the South would be ab- 
sorbed. This does not include lumber required for 
industries which are reviving; and the railroads 
will need a great deal of lumber. Staple stocks at 
all mills are practically covered by orders; espe- 
cially does this apply to upper grades. 

Increased prices for agricultural products have 
had a wonderful effect on business in general and 








indications point to still further improvement—at 
least in the price of these commodities. It is 
predicted that wheat will advance to $1.50 to $2 
a bushel and other grains in proportion, due to 
light yield and shortage of other food products 
the warld over. 

Reports from mail order houses indicate great 
improvement in their business. August sales were 
far ahead of previous months and closely approxi- 
mate record months of past seasons. This is borne 
out by reports from wholesale distributers of simi- 
lar merchandise. Since the mail order houses sell 
direct to the trade this report is an index to the 
public mind so far as buying is concerned. % 

Labor adjustments in Chicago release $100,000,- 
000 worth of construction in that city alone. Rep- 
resentatives from other large centers were present 
when the decision was rendered and it is expected 
that building will proceed without further inter- 
ruption the country over. 

Altogether, prospects are encouraging and the 
theory is pretty generally accepted that improve- 
ment in all lines will continue, and that business 
will come along in fair volume with an unpre- 
cedented demand to be supplied for next season’s 
program of construction. 


DISCOVERS NEW FOREST INSECTS 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 20.—Dr. M. W. Black- 
man, entomologist for the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry and director of the insectary at 
Cranberry Lake, has made important discoveries 
of several tree devastating beetles that science 
never before described. He has also brought to 
light at his Adirondack laboratory bark eating 





RESUME MISSOURI OUSTER HEARINGS 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—The hearings in 
the case of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change, which were adjourned at Jefferson City 
on Sept. 10, will be continued in St. Louis on 
Friday, in the rooms of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, it has been announced by Attorney- 
General Barrett. The testimony is being taken 
before Dorsey W. Shackleford, who was ap- 
pointed commissioner by the Missouri supreme 
court. The action is based on an alleged viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws, and the State seeks to 
oust the concerns. 





MAKING INTENSIVE SURVEY OF BIG TRACT 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 20.—On the tract 
of land near Kelso, Wash., purchased by the 
Long-Bell Lumber. Co. for mill site and other 
purposes is a ramshackle frame structure, the 
last survivor of the long abandoned and almost 
forgotten hamlet of Monticello, which enjoyed 
considerable fame and prosperity in the early 
days in Washington before the advent of the 
railroad. The old building was the Hotel Monti- 
cello. Monticello had its birth and growth when 
immigration westward was entirely overland, 
and when the Columbia River and. its steam- 
boats became one of the intervals of this jour- 
ney. 

Lies the Government military road freight 
and passenger traffic was carried on by the 
old stage coach and 











freight wagon in ever in- 
creasing volume. The 
hotel, enormous -stage 
barns, docks, ware- 
houses, a sawmill and 
many residences sprang 
up in this community 
with the strategic loca- 
tion. In the height of 
the town’s prosperity it 
became a political cen- 
ter, and figured promi- 
nently in the early his- 
tory of the State. But 
the often ruthless march 
of progress was to deal 
the thriving Monticello 
a body blow, for the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road came along and 
laid its tracks on the 
opposite side of the 
Cowlitz River. 








Ruins of Once Prominent Hostelry—Hotel Monticello, Near Kelso, Wash. 


insects heretofore unrecorded in New York. 

The insectary was established at the sopho- 
more summer camp at Cranberry Lake in 1919 
for a codperative investigation of yellow birch 
insects that could not be carried on in the labo- 
ratory at Syracuse. This work is now in its 
third summer. 

The insectary is unique in its isolation in the 
heart of the Adirondacks, where forest insects 
can be studied under natural conditions.. There 
are but few such buildings in the country, and 
so far as known no others in the eastern region 
except those used by the United States Bureau 
of Entomology near Washington. 

Two sides of the building and one end are 
enclosed with screens so inside conditions will 
be similar to those without. A yard surrounds 
the building and is protected against invasion 
of large animals by a strong fence. The yard 
contains fifty breeding cages. 

Insect infested woods are placed in the breed- 
ing cages and daily records kept of insects 
emerging. The pens, being in the open, are 
under natural atmospheric and weather condi- 
tions. The detail work is largely carried on 
inside the building, which is completely equipped 
with work tables, sand trays, breeding jars, 
laboratory tables, shelves and cupboards for 
fragile materials, glass dishes, containers for 
experimental work, binocular microscopes. cam- 
eras, photographic equipment, reference books, 
nets ete. : 

The insectary contains valuable exhibits of 
the life histories and work of many forest in- 
sects taken in the vicinity of Cranberry Lake. 





Engineering work in 
the development of the 
big timber tract has 
steadily increased since May 1, when Wesley 
Vandercook, chief engineer, arrived at Kelso. 
Many members of the Long-Bell organization 
have been transferred from the southern opera- 
tions to the engineering department of the 
Northwest. D. H. Walsh, of Quitman, Miss., 
is now in the Northwest as engineer in charge 
of field work. P. B. Gibson, of Lake Charles, 
La., is in charge of the general office at Kelso 
as assistant to the chief engineer. 


The survey was started May 1 when three 
survey parties were placed in the field. The 
Long-Bell tract is located in the roughest part 
of the Coast range and covers five distinct 
water sheds. The work of making the survey is 
made difficult by the steep and broken slopes, 
very heavy undergrowth and fallen timber. Inas- 
much as there is a railroad system to be planned 
and constructed with its main line, branches and 
spurs, together with various logging operations, 
which will cause the expenditure of large sums 
of money, it is highly important that mistakes 
and careless planning be reduced to the mini- 
mum. To that end it has been decided to con- 
struct a relief map of each section which, when 
placed together, will show at a glance the possi- 
bilities of any kind of a situation. The map 
is on a scale 200 feet to the inch, with a con- 
tour interval of ten feet. Each section of this 
relief map is twenty-six inches square and rep- 
resents a section of land. ~ 

No statements have been given out by Mr. 
Vandercook, chief engineer, as to when this 
work in Cowlitz and Lewis counties will be 
completed. 
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LUMBER STANDARDIZATION CONFERENCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is sending 
out invitations to a ‘‘Standardization Confer- 
ence’’ at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 18. 
The conference was arranged for in response to 
expressions of renewed interest in the adoption 
of standard sizes and molding patterns and the 
direct request of lumber associations. 

D. F. Holtman, construction engineer of the 
national association, states that the National is 
acting in the matter merely to give an opportun- 
ity for an expression of the views of all inter- 
ested, which may lead to the adoption of definite 
standards that can be made effective in practise. 

The invitation is extended to organizations of 
producers, distributers and consumers of lumber 
and to architeets, engineers and contractors. 

The purpose and scope of the Chicago con- 
ference are outlined as follows: 


Following instructions to the engineering bureau 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion an additional investigation of facts with refer- 
ence to the desirability and practicability of more 
complete standardization of sizes of yard lumber 
and of moldings was undertaken, and the results 
thereof reported to a conference representing or- 
ganizations of manufacturers, distributers and con- 
sumers in September, 1920. 

The action taken then, and the report then made 
were immediately placed in the hands of each 
regional association of lumber manufacturers, thus 
completing ‘the task which the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association had undertaken. 

Since that time there have been renewed requests 
from organizations of lumber manufacturers, archi- 
tects and engineers, and especially from organiza- 
tions of retail lumber dealers for further oppor- 
tunity for joint consideration by manufacturers, 
distributers and consumers of the needs of the 
various branches of the lumber trade in connection 
with this problem. 


At the direct request therefore of one of the 
regional associations of lumber manufacturers and 
of a number of associations of retail lumber deal- 
ers including the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, a further meeting to discuss the mat- 





**We have decided that the time for 
expansion is right now when our com- 
petitors are depressed. We are in the 
fight for business. We are optimistic, 
otherwise we would have to close our 
doors. The Motor Wheel Corporation is 
one of six accessory companies that is 
advertising nationally and we are get- 
ting splendid results. Four or five won- 
derful accounts have been added in the 
last few days. New men have been 
added to our road sales forces and sales 
are up to 70 or 80 percent of last year’s 
mark. If every Lansing company will 
employ all the men that it can afford 
to use for the next six months and 
adopt every means of efficient merchan- 
dising at its command, business will 
come. The attomobile industry was 
swamped in despair last February, and 
it has taken us six months to find the 
way out. We have no specific cure for 
business evils, and there is no such cure 
unless it is to be found in eternally 
sticking to the job, foregoing vacations 
and putting every ounce of force into 
sales and more sales.’’—Clarence Carl- 
ton, Secretary Motor Wheel Corpora- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. 











ter of standardization of lumber sizes and molding 
patterns will be held in Chicago at the Congress 
Hotel on Oct. 18 immediately prior to the annual 
meeting of the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association. 

The Forest Service has announced its purpose 
to engage in lumber standardization investigation 
for the purpose of promoting standardization of 
sizes, patterns and grades. In connection with this 
governmental activity the facts and conditions of 
the various branches of the lumber industry should 
be made known to the Government for its guidance. 
Representatives of the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory will attend the conference on 
Oct. 18. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is not renewing the lumber size investigation 
upon which it made its final report in September, 
1920. It is arranging this meeting and issuing 
invitations to various organizatons to be repre- 
sented in response to the requests enumerated. 
This meeting is arranged to afford each association 
of manufacturers, distributers, architects, engi- 
neers, contractors and lumber consumers which de- 
sires to be heard and to participate in whatever 
action may be taken, to send representatives. 

This invitation should not be construed as a re- 
quest on the part of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; but as offering an oppor- 
tunity to all lumber associations to take part in 
this activity looking to further standardization, 
and to join in guiding such action as may be un- 
dertaken by the Forest Service. 

At the conference in 1920 a number of repre- 
sentatives of associations were unable to state 
whether they were clothed with authority to act 
for the associations which they represented. It is 
requested therefore that each association which 
sends representatives, if possible, clothe such repre- 
sentatives with authority to act for the associa- 
tions which they represent; and that in any case 
the representatives be advised whether they do or 
do not have such authority. 


A table of lumber sizes and blue print of 


molding patterns recommended by the former 
conference will be furnished upon request. 





HOO-HOO ANNUAL WAS RED-LETTER EVENT 


FRESNO, Cauir., Sept. 17.—The thirtieth an- 
nual meeting of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, held here Sept. 8, 9 and 10, was an event 
never to be forgotten by the 350 or more 
‘feats’? and guests who participated in the 
festivities. 

[The report herewith presented supplements 
ar incomplete story of the meeting appearing on 
page 51 of last week’s issue.—EDITOR. | 

First on the program came the meeting of 
the Osirian Cloister, Thursday afternoon at 
Woodman Hall, which was declared to be the 
most impressive event of the kind ever held. 
R. A. Hiscox, High Priest of Osiris, presided. 
The following members were initiated: Louis 
A. Goddard, Robert A. Forsythe, Fred E. Con- 
ner, David Woodhead, C. D. Le Master, G. F. 
Hopp, A. J. Lucas, Wilson D. Hall, M. C. 
Woods, J. N. De Martini, H. A. Browing, F. 
W. Myle, J. R. Neylan, W. F. Biederman, H. 
G. Larrick, W. H. Nalty, F. E. Golding, W. 
H. Woods. 

The following officers officiated at the initia- 
tion: R. A. Hiscox, High Priest of Osiris, San 
Francisco; Rod Hendickson, Hathor, San Fran- 
‘isco; Frank W. Trower, Sed, San Francisco; 
L. M, Tully, Isis, St. Louis; Mark Elledge, Shu, 
“orinth, Miss., F. M. Baker, Thoth, Chicago; 
M. L, Euphrat, Ra, San Francisco; George M. 
Jornwall, Annubus, Portland. 


Osirian Cloister Dinner 

Thursday evening, beginning at 7:09, was 
held the annual dinner of the cloister, W. E. 
Uandram, of Merced, president of the San 
Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, officiating as 
toastmaster. The banquet was held at the 
Hotel Fresno, covers being laid for about 300 
persons. The menu included an entire roasted 
spring chicken for each guest, with all the ac- 
companiments that make up a delicious dinner. 
A specially interesting feature of the banquet 
was the cutting of the huge Hoo-Hoo birthday 
cake with its thirty candles. The monster pastry 
was brought into the dining hall on a golden 
chariot drawn by four small boys, sons of Hoo- 
Hoo, driven by Mae Belle Le Master, the charm- 
ing little daughter of C. D. Le Master, Snark 
of the San Joaquin Valley district, and chair- 


man of the general committee in charge of the 
convention. 

The principal address of the evening was 
delivered by Rev. Peter A. Simpkin, of Salt 
Lake City, supreme chaplain of the order, whose 
subjeet was ‘‘Today and Yesterday.’’ Touch- 
ing upon labor conditions he declared that in- 
creased production is necessary for the main- 
tenance of the high standards of living existing 
in this country. He further said that the day 
of abnormal wages is past, and that labor must 
expect a downward readjustment in keeping 
with the trend of commodity prices. 


Friday’s Sessions 


The first business session of the convention 
was called to order promptly at 9:09 a. m. by 
Snark of the Universe L. M. Tully, of St. Louis, 
but only a handful of delegates being present 
at that ‘‘early’’ hour, a recess of thirty minutes 
was taken. Then, after an invocation by Chap- 
lain Simpkin, the delegates were formally wel- 
comed to Fresno by Commissioner of Public 
Works William Stranahan, representing the 
mayor. He was followed by Al. Sunderland, 
who extended the welcome of the Fresno County 
Chamber of Commerce. These words of wel- 
come were fittingly responded to by R. A. Hiscox, 
of San Francisco, ex-Snark of the Universe, 
and Supreme Scrivenoter M. M. Elledge, of 
Corinth, Miss. Next followed the annual re- 
ports of Snark of the Universe Tully and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer H. R. Isherwood. [Summaries 
of these addresses appeared in the partial re- 
port printed on page 51 of the Sept. 17 issue. 
—EDITOoR. | 

Following the morning session the delegates 
assembled at the Hotel Fresno for a round table 
luncheon, presided over by Chairman C. D. 
LeMaster. This was followed by a general dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to the good of 
the order, Snark of the Universe Tully presiding. 
Reports of the various committees appointed at 
the morning session were also heard. 


Among the Big Trees 


Saturday, the closing day of the convention, 
was devoted to business and. pleasure among the 


giant sequoias of General Grant Park. As-° 


sembling at the Hotel Fresno the delegates and 
their wives were conveyed by automobiles to the 
famous park, arriving there for noon luncheon. 
The business session opened at 2:09 p. m. with 
an address by Chaplain Simpkin on the Sequoia 
gigantea, in which he likened them to the great 
men of all ages, and also pointed out how they 
typify the virile, progressive spirit of Hoo-Hoo. 

The convention then proceeded to the business 
of the day, which included the eleetion of of- 
ficers, the following Supreme Nine being named: 

Snark of the Universe—Everett G. Griggs, Ta- 
coma, Wash. (District 1). 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Mark M. Elledge, Corinth, Miss. 
(District 2). 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—D. S. Montgomery, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (District 3). 

Bojum—wW. S. Dickason, Kansas City, Mo. (Dis- 
trict 4). 

Scrivenoter—H. J. West, Atlanta, Ga. (Dis- 
trict 5). 

Jabberwock—James G. Simpson, Lake Charles, 
La. (District 6). 

Custocatian—Ralph C. Angell, New York (Dis- 
trict 7). 

Arcanoper—C. D. LeMaster, Fresno, €alif. (Dis- 
trict 8). 

Gurdon—W. E. McClung, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(District 9). 

Supreme Chaplain—Parson Peter A. Simpkin, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

At 6:30 a barbecue was served, after which 
the delegates gathered about a campfire for a 
round of festivities. Ex-Snark of the Universe 
R. A. Hiscox officiated as master of ceremonies 
at the low jinks around the blazing embers, 
which concluded the program of one of the most 
enthusiastic and successful annuals in the his- 
tory of the order of Hoo-Hoo. 





Amoneé the exhibits of the Federal Govern- 
ment at the Oregon and Washington State fairs 
will be a number of photographic panels illus- 
trative of the various activities of its field men, 
the rangers, such as prevention and suppression 
of fires, the recreational use of the national 
forests, handling livestock on the ranges ete. 
The work of the Forest Products Laboratory will 
be shown in the testing and treating of timber 
and wood carried on in codperation with the 
lumber associations of the country. 
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Sept. 26—Association of Wood Using Industries, 
Monadnock Building, Chicago, Annual. 

Sept. 26-830—National Safety Council, Massachusetts 
State House, Boston, Mass. Annual. 

Sept. 29.30—N'ational Conference of State Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 5-6—American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 


Oct. 5-7—National Association of Box Manufactur- 
ers, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J 
Semiannual. 


Oct. 6—Cincinnati Lumbermen's Golf Association, 
p hone Hills Country Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
nnual, 


Oct. 12-14—National Implement & Vehicle Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Oct. 18—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion “Standardization Conference,’’ Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Oct. 18-20—Appalachian Logging Congress, Farra- 
gut Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn. Annual. 

Oct. 19-21—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Oct. 20-21—Northern Logging Congress, Radisson 

Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Oct. 26-29—Pacific Logging Congress, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Annual. 
Nov. 9-11—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, a Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Semi- 
annual. 


Nov. 10—Empire State Forest Products A 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Annual. ennai 


Nov. 17—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Moberly, Mo. Annual. : 


Jan, 11-12—Canadian_ Lumbermen’s Association, 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 
Jan, 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Feb. 2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI ANNUAL 

KEYTESVILLE, Mo., Sept. 19.—In a communi- 
cation sent out by President A. F. Arrington, 
this city, of the Northeast Missouri Lumber- 
men’s Association, Mr. Arrington requests the 
cooperation and financial assistance of every- 
one interested in the association toward making 
the tenth annual convention, to be held on or 
about Nov. 17 at Moberly, the greatest and best 
of all. As quickly as the date and convention 
details are definitely decided upon Secretary 
Robert Kingsbury, of Moberly, will inform the 
membership. 


WOOD USING INDUSTRIES SET DATE 

Secretary William B. Baker, Chicago, of the 
Association of Wood Using Industries, an- 
nounces that the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held in its offices in the Monad- 
nock Building, Chicago, on Sept. 26. 


_~ 











LOGGING CONGRESS POSTPONED 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 20.—The fall 
meeting of the Northern Logging Congress, an 
annual gathering of lumbermen interested in the 
woods operations of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan, was to have taken place here 
Thursday, Sept. 22, but it has been postponed. 
The sessions will be Oct. 20 and 21, at the Hotel 
Radisson, this city. 


MICHIGAN DEALERS SET DATE 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Sept. 19.—Secretary 
W. J. Barclay, of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, this city, announces that 
the annual convention of the association will be 
held in Flint at the Durant Hotel, on Feb. 2 
and 3, 1922, 


CONFERENCE OF MANUFACTURERS 


Indications are that practically every line 
of manufacturing will be represented at the 
National Conference of State Manufacturers’ 
Associations to be held in Chicago at the Con- 
gress Hotel on Sept. 29 and 30. Taxation, tariff 
and transportation and the effect of legislation 
on these subjects upon business conditions will 
be the leading questions discussed. A number 
of prominent speakers have been announced by 
Secretary John M. Glenn, Chicago, including the 
following: R. M.: Barton, chairman .United 
States Labor Board;. E. Kent Hubbard, Hart- 
ford, Conn., president Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Connectieut, and Hon, Joseph W. Ford- 
ney, chairman ways and means committee Fed- 
cral House of Representatives. 


NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION DATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21. — Secretary 
Harrison Hatton, of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, in a circular letter to the 
members, has just made prelimimary announce- 
ment of the annual meeting. It will take place 
Jan. 17, 18 and 19 in this city. Headquarters 
and exhibits of building material will be at the 
West Hotel, and the convention sessions in the 
court house assembly hall, as last year. 

Mr. Hatton has made a report to officers of 
the association showing that it is having a pros- 
perous year. More than 99 percent of the listed 
members, the report showed, had paid their 1921 
dues in full up to Sept. 1, indicating that in- 
stead of a shrinkage, the association will show 
an increase over last year in dues received. It 
also has returned to members over $35,000 in 
cash thru its service departments, including $20,- 
797.75 collected by its traffic service department 
on railroad overcharge claims. 





PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEET 


The fourteenth mass conference of the Ply- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week, Sept. 13 and 14, with 
thirty-five representatives of the industry pres- 
ent. 
President T. D. Perry, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
told of the various measures undertaken for the 
progress of the industry, and plans for their 
completion. 

Commissioner M. Wulpi reviewed activities 
since the last meeting, including efforts con- 
nected with the new tariff legislation, publicity 
promotion work, and work along other lines; He 
stated that C. B. Allen, of Memphis, had been 
chosen by Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover to represent the plywood industry on his 
monthly conference board. Mr. Wulpi presented 
a chart indicating the trend of business during 
the last two and one-half years. While for 1920 
the average business per quarter was 37 percent 
greater per plant than for 1919, the first two 
quarters of 1921 averaged only 19 percent per 
plant as compared with the same two quarters 
of 1920, indicating the extent of the slump in 
the furniture trade and other plywood consum- 
ing industries. 

The report of the treasurer showed the asso- 
ciation to be in good condition financially, with 
sufficient funds for supporting the work in hand. 

W. G. G. Benway, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, made a stirring ad- 
dress on American business and the need for 
business to express itself to Congress, as is done 
thru the medium of the national chamber. It 
was voted to make application for membership 
and to support the work of the national chamber. 

The plywood glue committee presented an 
extensive report of the progress made with the 
new glue, showing the desirability and economy 
of its use. 

The report of the publicity and promotion 
committee showed progress along that line. It 
presented a mass of valuable data showing the 
extensive use of plywoods in ancient furniture, 
emphasizing the desirability, beauty and econ- 
omy of the product. The publicity campaign 
plans were endorsed and support pledged. 

A. 8. Williams, chairman of the advertising 
committee of the Mahogany Manufacturers’ & 
Importers’ Association, told what his organiza- 
tion was doing to promote the use of that wood. 
He expressed hearty approval of the efforts be- 
ing made by the plywood association, and 
pledged the codperation of the mahogany organ- 
ization. 

The report of the valuation committee called 
attention to the Government’s approval of manu- 
facturers’ establishing correct cost finding prin- 
ciples, and presented some compilations on pres- 
ent costs and market values.’ Cost Engineer 
Potter discussed the fourth section of the cost 


_text book, covering’ labor, together with inter- 


esting tabulations on the varying hour labor 














costs in different plants. The work was ap 
proved and ordered to completion, for eventual 
installation in the plants of members. 

The standard grade rules committee reported 
that while the application of the grade rules was 
being expanded in use, not much effort was be- 
ing made under present conditions to develop 
them further. 

Resolutions were adopted opposing the pro- 
posed import tax on tropical hardwoods and 
urging their retention on the free list. The 
granting of a general cash bonus to soldiers was 
opposed, and governmental aid for disabled sol- 
diers endorsed. The Batesville Lumber & 
Veneer Co. was elected to membership in the 
association. 

The conference adjourned to meet in Chicago 
in December, in connection with the meeting of 
the National Veneer & Panel Association. 





MINNESOTA LOGGERS ELECT 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 19.—H. 8. Gilkey 
is president of the Minnesota Loggers’ Asso 
ciation for another year. The organization has 
just entered on the second year of its history. 
At the meeting organizing for the coming win- 
ter, representative loggers agreed that the cut 
of logs in the State this year will not be more 
than half of last winter’s, and probably short 
of that amount. T. 8. Whitten, of Virginia, 
Minn., was elected vice president, and the di- 
rectors for the year are L. A. Page, S. W. 
Backus and A. C. Johnson. 


EASTERN SALESMEN MEET 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 19.—The first regu 
lar meeting of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s 
Association following the summer layoff was 
held at the Lumbermen’s Exchange on Sept. 16, 
with an attendance of about thirty. Persident 
Walton R. Johnston officiated. A new feature 
was introduced in a big bowl of fine fruit punch 
along with the cigars. Vice President Fred A. 
Stamler, chairman of the membership commit 
tee, reported ‘four new members elected, with 
three applications in hand. William Doyle, for 
the publicity committee, reported satisfactory 
progress except in hearty codperation of the rank 
and file. Secretary Charles M. Fletcher, chair- 
man of the employment committee, reported 
three men placed during the summer. There are 
on hand now fourteen applications for sales 
men. It was decided to have a dinner in con- 
nection with the next meeting in November. A 
splendid letter of constructive suggestions from 
ex-President George M. Hoban was read. 

H. C. Magruder then gave an interesting and 
instructive talk on salesmanship. He said that 
what the modern lumber salesman needs is edu- 
cated enthusiasm. He must study the needs of 
his customer, and the proper uses of the lumber 
he is offering. J. C. Tennant said that sales- 
men should keep tabs on their business and know 
whether it is profitable to the house or not, 
and that the minimum for success was a gross 
profit to the house of twice the salary and ex- 
penses. He can deduct cost and freight and 
figure 5 pereent as average profit. President 
Johnston made some remarks on the benefit of 
technical training when practically applied, and 
William M. Rankin cited instances of ingenuity 
in making sales. 


ST.LOUIS YARD HANDLES COAST WOODS ONLY 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—St. Louis now has 
its first retail lumber yard devoted exclusively 
to the handling of west Coast products. This 
concern is the Henry Evers Manufacturing Co., 
which is operating a yard at 1442 North Eighth 
Street, formerly operated as a hardwood yard 
by the Marting interests. The Evers company 
has been a large consumer of west Coast lum- 
ber in the manufacture of tant poles and other 
articles requiring turning. ; 
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Lumbermen Enjoy Picnics and Outings 


EMPLOYEES ENJOY PICNIC 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Sept. 19.—Between 500 and 
100 employees of the Paine Lumber Co., this 
‘ity, enjoyed an outing and entertainment at 
Menominee park and the municipal clubhouse the 
ifternoon and evening of Sept. 10. A picnic in 
the park during the afternoon, supper at the 
‘lubhouse at 5, and dancing in the evening were 
features. At 1 o’clock a band concert was given 
by the company’s new band and at 4:15 o’clock 
races and athletic contests were staged. At the 
pienie supper, coffee, cream and sugar were fur- 
nished by the company. Dancing was enjoyed 
from 7:30 to 11 p. m. Employees and their 
families attended. 


BALL TEAM MAKES GOOD RECORD . 

SAN Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 17.—The man- 
igement of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co., this 
city, takes pride in the performance of the base- 
ball team, which was organized at its plant at 
Susanville. A fine baseball park was provided 
by the company. The Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co. team shows by its record that it is one 
of the best on the Pacific coast outside of 
organized baseball. On trips to Reno, Sacra- 
mento, Red Bluff and other cities, the team has 
given a good account of itself among’ the semi- 
professionals, A series has been played with 
the California Fruit Exchange team, of Blairs- 
den, 

The merchants of Susanville offered a prize of 
$250 to any team that would come to the town 
and win two out of three games from the Lassen 


him, but to no avail. He held the ball tossers 
at bay with his ‘‘Canadian Club’’ and the per- 
formance went ahead to the accompaniment of 
vociferous cheers from the crowd. © 

The athletic events proved to be a virtual 
walkover for Ellis, Terrell and Barry, who cap- 
tured all events and the prizes, with the excep- 
tion of second place in the fifty-yard dash, 
which went to past President A. C. Tyler, of 
Bridgeport. The consolation prizes in the stand- 
ing broad jump and the running jump were 
awarded to Phelps, who in each instance made 
the shortest leap on record. 

The events and the winners follow: 

Standing broad jump—Won by Ellis, 8 feet, 3 
inches; Terrell, second. 

Running broad jump—Won by Barry, 15 feet, 
10 inches; Terrell, second. 

Hop, skip and jump—Won by Barry, 24 feet, 10 
inches; Ellis, second. 

Fifty-yard dash—Won by Terrell, 11 seconds; 
Tyler, second. 

Many wholesalers from Boston and New York 
were picnic guests, but so far as could be ascer- 
tained there was no talk of business or sales. 
A shore dinner of strictly Connecticut flavor 
was served and the-intermissions between courses 
were enlivened by an impromptu cabaret. 
There was no speechmaking, by special request. 

The Connecticut dealers were not especially 
enthusiastic about business conditions and the 
impression seemed to be that for some reason 
or other lumber has rallied more slowly in the 
State than it has elsewhere in the East. A good 
many of the assoclation members reported an 


Baseball Team of Employees of Lassen Lumber & Box Co., Susanville, Calif. 


Lumber & Box Co. team. The company offered 
an additional $250. The M. J. B. team, of San 
Franeiseo, accepted the offer. The Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co. team lost the game on Sunday, 
Sept. 4, but won two games on Labor Day, Sept. 
5, making the best two out of three. 


CONNECTICUT DEALERS IN OUTING 

New Haven, Conn., Sept. 19.—Lumbermen 
f Connecticut, with their wives and sweet- 
nearts, held undisputed sway last Thursday at 
Double Beach, where the most successful out- 
ing in the history of the Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Connecticut was held. More than 
200 persons were guests of the association and 
to say they were entertained royally is putting 
it mildly. 

Swimming and fishing were among the en- 
tieements which Secretary James Cray had 
neglected to put down on the program, but a 
number of the picnic crowd took advantage of 
the splendid weather and the ideal facilities to 
spend several of the happy hours in these sports. 
Other features were the baseball game, in which 
the associate members triumphed over the active 


members by a score of 12 to 4, and a program’ 


of athletic events. 

One of the stellar performers on the diamond 
was William J. Riley, president of the associa- 
tion, but his performance as an infielder did 
not surpass the fine work of Treasurer Hobart 
H. Richards, who also acted as chief judge for 
the field events. 

W. T. Smith. interrupted the baseball game 
at the end of the third aet to stage his celebrated 
‘*Paul Bunyon Act.’’ Mr, Smith, who hales 
from Waterbury and is a director of the asso- 
ciation, appeared in the garb of. a Canadian 
Indian. He was immediately mistaken for a 
‘‘hootlegger’’ and there was a rush to patronize 


improvement within the last two weeks and an 
inerease in inquiries that augurs well for the 
near future. The building situation in Connecti- 
cut is said to have rallied slowly and some of 
the lumbermen attribute the slackness in their 
business to. this. 


“~~ 


CINCINNATIAN GOLF ENTHUSIASTS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 19.—Practically 
every member of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati has entered the second annual golf 
tournament to be held Oct. 6 on the grounds 
of the Western Hills Country Club, Cincinnati. 
For the benefit of those who are not so expert 
in the game, a second flight has been arranged. 
The club is also offering prizes for the low net 
score made on each of the country clubs during 
the season. There are eight courses on which 
the Tuesday afternoon contests have been sold. 
President J. C. West and his associates are 
greatly pleased with the interest and enthusiasm 
displayed by the members during the current 
season. 

GOLF, DINE AND CONFER 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 20.—Members of 
district No. 1, Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, gathered at the Western Hills 
Country Club, Sept. 16, during the afternoon, 
and after enjoying a spirited game of golf, 
between L. C. Cordes and J. H. Doppes on one 
side and A. H. Cordes and L. P. Lewin on the 
other side, which resulted in a victory of twelve 
points by the latter, partook of an enjoyable 
dinner. 

The. meeting was called to,order by Chairman 
Edgar Cummings at 7 p. m.. The meeting night 
was changed from the third Friday of each 
month to the fourth Wednesday. 

Messrs. Cummings and L. P. Lewin gave a re- 


Chicago Contractor Uses 
No. 1 Common Oak Flooring 


for relaying all floors in his two-flat 
building. In selecting this 4x11 inch 
flooring he certainly solved the problem 
of obtaining good oak floors at low cost. 





When properly laid and finished, the 
average person will hardly know the 
difference between this flooring and the 
better grades. 


From our Chicago warehouse we have 
shipped a great deal of No. | Common 
¥% inch flooring and it is giving satisfac- 
tion to home owners and opening new 
channels of trade for dealers. Order 
any quantity of it today. 
SSS ae & 
£ BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER. 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 











Who's 


Who's uncertain in the lumber business 
and related lines? What list has all the 


names? 
TheRed Book will answer both questions, 
Sure on Collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Appraisal’ | 


Lumber Industry 
Exclusively 


15 Years Experience 
Personal Service 
Certified Values 

WORKING DRAWINGS 


Thos. J. Calien, Jr. 


Engineer and Appraiser 
836-838 Merc. & Mfg. Bank Bid¢.. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Dealers 


who know the lasting 
qualities and big value 
offered in 


Poplar 
Siding 
& Mouldings 


will welcome the special 
price we can make on 
carloads. 


Star Wood Products Go. 
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in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the >xcess. . 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can | 
increase it. | 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


’ Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


Sif Leeust St. {141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Low New York, N. Y. 


St. is, Mo. Chicago, If. ew 











Fix Your Credit Loss 
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WIG CG I N S Peerless Patent 

Book Form Cards 
assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their salesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 
tab of specie 
mens and ob- 
serve their 
smooth edges 
and excellence 
of engraving. 






OTEEL COMPANY’ 


* 
‘PITTEBURON.PA. 


CLONER OUILOIND 


6. K.HARRIS CHICAGO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Engravers  PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER: PILING: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











port of their meeting with the executive com- 
mittee of the National association in Chicago 
on Aug. 26, 1921, after which a general discus- 
sion of the benefits of the National, including 


its insurance feature, was indulged in. 

Mr. Wise, a retailer from Cumberland, Md 
was the guest of the association, and gave : 
most interesting talk. 











BUSINESS IS IMPROVING IN SOUTH 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., Sept. 19.—At the first fall 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
Sept. 13, there was a good attendance. William 
S. Partington, secretary and treasurer and chair- 
man of the river and rail committee, reported 
that storage-in-transit privileges, for which the 
local club has been contending for a number of 
years, have been granted. Charles Maley, now in 
the lumber business at Jackson, Miss., made a 
brief talk on conditions in the South. Business 
is getting better fast. J. C. Greer, head of the 
J. C. Greer Lumber Co. and president of the 
club, presided. The next meeting will be held 
on Tuesday night, Oct. 11. 





— 


TACOMANS REPORT IMPROVEMENT 


Tacoma, WasuH., Sept. 17.—Discussion of 
market conditions by Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club Tuesday brought the fact that most manu- 
facturers believe that there has been a marked 
change for the better during the last ten days. 
Inquiries are much heavier and prices have 
stiffened, tho little actual upward movement 
was reported. The best feature, according to 
many lumbermen, is the improvement noted in 
the lower grades, especially in fir dimension. 

August Von Boecklin, of the Manley Moore 
Lumber Co., reported for the club’s special 
rate committee. The report was accepted and 
the committee instructed to continue its work 
along the lines suggested. George J. Osgood, 
of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., was added to the 
committee and the details of the plan submitted 
will be made public at a later date. 





NYLTA REMOVES THE ‘‘BUSHEL’’ 

New York, Sept. 19.—‘‘ Let your light shine 
for Nylta.’’ With this as its slogan, the Nylta 
Club, New York’s man-sized organization of 
lumbermen, will enter upon its second year of 
work on Friday night. The club ushers in the 
new season with a membership of 365 and there 
is every indication that the five-hundred mark 
will be attained early in the fall campaign. 
Even in the summer months, when the club made 


‘no special appeal for memberships, a number 


of names were added to the rolls by volunteers to 
the ranks. Secretary H. B. Coho says the club 
has laid a splendid foundation in the early 
stages of its existence and that the men behind 
the movement are of the kind to ‘‘do or die.’’ 
He predicts a remarkable future and many note- 
worthy achievements in the years to come. 

The affair Friday night will be the fifth edu- 
cational meeting of the club and will be held in 
Rumford Hall, No. 52 East Forty-first Street. 
The address of the evening will be delivered by 
B. C: Forbes, noted magazine writer and author, 
who will deliver ‘‘ A Message to the Young Man 
in Business.’’ The Port of Authority pictures, 
showing improvements contemplated in the han- 
dling of freight in New York Harbor, will be 
shown. 

The big splurge of the early fall has been 
set down for Oct. 21 in Rumford Hall, when 
the program will be entirely in charge of volun- 
teers from the Nylta ranks, In his advance 
notices of the meeting, Secretary Coho says: 
‘¢We want two or three papers on the lumber 
business; we want one on the ‘Salesman’s 
Point of View’; we want one on ‘Inspecting 
and Tallying.’ In addition we want personal 
experiences, humorous stories, music or anything 
we can use to make a sociable evening. If it 
passes the board of censors we want it.’’ 

The New York Lumber Trade Association has 
made definite arrangements for a series of ten 
lectures by Prof. Samuel J. Record, of Yale 
University. The general subject of the lecture 
course, which will be by. subscription, will be 
‘¢Wood from the Tree to the Consumer.’’ The 





course will cover sources of supply, loggin: 
manufacturing, grading, handling ete., and wi 
be in the nature of an intensive study of th 
lumber industry, including woods imported fro: 
South America. The-lectures will be given in tl 
Association Rooms, No. 17 West Forty-sixt 
Street, on the second and fourth Fridays of eac 
month. Each lecture will cover about two hour 





TALKS ON FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


JACKSON, Miss., Sept. 19.—The Jackson Lun 
bermen’s Club held its regular weekly meetin 
last Thursday during luncheon at the Edwaré 
House. The attendance was large and Vic 
President O’Brien presided. 

L. M. Gaddis, a prominent local banker, dis 
cussed ‘‘ Foreign Exchange.’’ He traced th: 
history of exchange and told of the principa! 
clearing houses and explained the London bil! 
market fully. 

The matter of program for Lumbermen’s Day 
and features for that occasion at the State fair 
were discussed. i 





HARDWOOD TRADE IMPROVES SLOWLY 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Sept. 17.—The first fal! 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati 
was held Sept. 12 with President Newell H. 
Hargrave in the chair. Following the dinner, 
talks on present conditions in the lumber busi 
ness were made by S. W. Richey, Dwight Hinck 
ley, L. P. Lewin, R. E. Gifford and J. C. West 
The tenor of the talks was that the worst had 
been seen in the hardwood and pine markets, 
that things were gradually changing for the bet- 
ter. 

The J. H. Burns & Bro. Lumber Co., of Mans 
field, Ohio, and the M. J. Byrns Lumber Co., oi 
Cincinnati, were elected to membership. The 
resignation of the A. V. Jackson Lumber Co. 
was referred to a committee. A committee con 
sisting of Dwight Hinckley chairman, George 
W. Hand and W. S. Sterrett was appointed to 
take up the matter of interassociation arene 
tion. Hall Hagemeyer, W. H. Hopkins ahd 
M. J. Byrns were named as delegates from 
the club to the Appalachian Logging Congress. 
James Buckley, of Brookville, Ind., attended 
his first session in many months and was warmly 
congratulated by the members on his recovery 
from his long illness. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 19.—The first fall 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this 
city was held Sept. 15, preceded by a luncheon 
at which about fifty ate and mixed in good- 
fellowship. President Amos Y. Lesher called 
the meeting to order. Henry B. Coles, of the 
bylaws and rules committee, presented a report 
recommending the addition of a permanent for- 
estry committee, which was accepted. Wilson 
H. Lear, chairman of the arbitration committee, 
stated that two cases had been referred to it: 
that both had been acted on within a week, and 
both settled to the satisfaction of both parties. 
Letters were read from the president and secre- 
tary of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, showing the appreciation of that organ- 
ization for entertainment at its annual. A com- 
munication from the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States relative to the cash bonus 
brought forth a resolution presented by Maj. 
J. Danforth Bush, approving the cash bonus. 
On presentation of Maj. Bush, Col. W. A. March 
and George E. Lippincott, the resolution was 
passed. It was decided to hold get-together 
luncheons every two weeks. 

BABA 

For MORE THAN two hundred years the gov- 
ernment of Switzerland has owned tracts of 
forest land aggregating 2,000,000 acres. 
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TO BE A SALESMAN 
The scientific salesman says the way to sell a bill 
Is study some psychology and cultivate ‘‘the will.’’ 
But, tho I’ve peddled many things from Kansas to Vermont, 
I seldom ever sold a man a thing he didn’t want. 


The scientific salesman says ‘‘suggestion’’ is the thing— 
Just concentrate upon his mind the customer to swing. 

But concentration never seemed to cut a lot of ice 

When customers would concentrate their minds upon the price. 


The scientific salesman talks a lot about ‘‘approach,’’ 
The way you ought the reason of your little call to broach. 
But I have found a customer has busy days of his, 

And very often likes the man who gets right down to biz. 


The scientific salesman full of scientific lore 

Forgets about his science when he gets inside the door. 
Enthusiasm, honest goods, and honest prices, these 

Will make more sales and make more friends than all your theories. 


The man who doesn’t want a thing will want it later on; 

Don’t coax and urge and plead so hard he’s giad when you are gone. 
Just make him glad to see you come, not glad to see you go— 

It isn’t always harvest time, but always time to sow. 


Don’t be afraid to tell your price and, if your price is high, 
Then understand the goods you sell, prepared to tell him why. 
He isn’t buying what he buys to keep upon his shelf— 

You have to sell him quality he has to sell himself. 


The best approach I know about is just an honest smile, 
Not condescension, learned looks, or any kind of guile. 
Get full of human brotherhood that’s genuine, sincere 

For there are other things in life than merely selling here. 


The men who have the customers in good times and in bad 
Much scientific salesmanship have never really had. 

They are the men that other men are always glad to see, 
Who come with hope and helpful hints their counselors to be. 


To know your goods, to like your man, to cheer the world you walk, 
Will get you farther on the road than scientific talk. 

To be a ‘‘sales-man’’ try this plain and ordinary plan: 

For ‘‘sales’’ is only half of it—you have to be a ‘‘man.’’ 





‘‘THE HOME OF GARFIELD’’ 
\n old log house is picturesque, 
If old enough, and tumble-down; 
One looks well over any desk— 


‘¢The Home of Garfield,’’ done in brown. 


\nd many rustic subjects are 
At present very popular. 


\nd, looking thru the open door, 
Left open by a broken hinge, 
You see a simple earthen floor 
And dingy walls of smoky tinge, 
lsecause the fireplace at the end 
‘Not always up the smoke would send. 


he old log house the artists paint 
Is picturesque, without a doubt; 
\nd woman callers say it’s ‘‘quaint’’ 


When ‘‘Garfield’s Home’’ is pointed out. 


“he Garfields could have testified 
t was so quaint they nearly died. 


if Garfield’s mother could have had 
The kind of house her heart desired, 
if just some dealer Garfield’s dad 
To build a cottage had inspired, 
t might have been less quaint, perhaps, 
ut pleasanter in zero snaps. 


simple cottage built of wood 
And sheathed and sided good and tight 
‘Vill ornament the neighborhood 
_ And give a family delight, 
‘Lowever quaint a cabin looks 
in picture-frames and story-books, 


‘Ve all admire the primitive 
_ That presidents commemorate, 
Sut folks desire a place to live 
A little nearer up-to-date. 
A picture of a cabin small 
Looks well upon a parlor wall. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


DeENvER, Coto.—The motto of the Kiwanis 
Clubs is ‘‘We Build,’’ so it was very fitting 
that C. W. Richardson should preside at the 
luncheon yesterday and that T. C. Rewick 
should be initiated into membership. A. S. 
Chapple and A. W. Overholt were also among 
those present. 

Denver is apparently living up to the motto. 
The building permits issued this August to- 
taled $751,450, an increase of more than 100 
percent over the $340,550 worth issued in 
August, 1920. For the first eight months of 
this year, ended Aug. 31, they totaled $6,440,- 
975, a considerable increase over the $5,959,- 
060 of permits issued during the first eight 
months of last year. 

Speaking of those present, at the Rotary 
Club today the audience included three Me- 
Phees—three, count ’em, three—Will, Charlie 
and Elmer. W. W. Nossaman also aug- 
mented the lumber industry there represented. 


DANVILLE, Itu.—The biggest building in 
Danville is the Federal building, but if Uncle 
Joe Cannon couldn’t get a postoffice, who 
could? Enough said. But it’s a nice town 
and deserves a nice postoffice. 

Benny Grabsby, the Russian-American com- 
munist, told a reporter, speaking autobiograph- 
ically, that once he was a dishwasher in San 
Francisco, but he learned to say ‘‘Whoa’’ and 
‘*Git ap’’ and so he got a job as a driver. And, 
he forgot to add, probably got more money than 
a young lawyer who has studied law for seven 
years. 


One nice result of prohibition that most of 
us haven’t thought of is the fact that the walk- 
ing delegate of the bartenders’ union has had 
to go to work. 











Finds Pyro-Non 
An Effective 


Fire Protection 





Cleveland, Ohio, April 16, 1920. 


Pyro-Non Products Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


In answer to your inquiry, I would 
state that in my experience of more 
than ten years with Pyro-Non paint, 
I am free to say that it has proven to 
me that it will prevent the ignition and 
travel of flames on the woodwork to 
which applied, to a degree that in- 
variably means the saving of the 
property. 

I have given this material some very 
severe tests where buildings of similar 
construction painted with ordinary 
paint were destroyed, whereas the 
structure painted with Pyro-Non paint, 
while charred, remained intact without 
undue spread of flames. 

In actual use the paint has saved ° 
buildings which were subjected to fire, 
and I can thoroly recommend it for 
use where paint is required either in- 
side or outside, as its effects are prac- 
tically permanent : 


(Name upon request.) 











Certainly this is convincing evi- 
dence of the value of Pyro-Non 
Fire Retardent Paint as a fire pro- 
tection. The writer of this letter 
—a supervisor of fire protection 
for a large eastern railroad—has 
had ten years experience with 


DYRo-NeN 


RADE MARK 


FIRE RETARDENT PAINT 


He recommends it for both in- 
terior and exterior use and he 
says: “the effects are: practically 
permanent.”” In other words, 
Pyro-Non is just what you want 
to reduce the fire hazard in and 
around your sawmill. It is already 
being widely used in the lumber 
industry. 


Pyro-Non is applied in exactly 
the same manner as other ready- 
mixed paints, is guaranteed to 
cover as much surface, to wear as 
well, hold its color as well and 
costs no more. 


Let us send you folders. 


Pyro-Non Paint Co. 


Incorporated 2 
505 Driggs Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd., —- 
Edgewater Lumber & Supply Co., - Cleveland, Ohio 
Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc., 208 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
K.M. Supply Company, 123 West 8th. St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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KIDDING the big logs 


of the Pacific Coast and | 
getting them onthe cars requires 
machinery of superior quality. 
In all operations of importance H 
on the Pacific Coast 
WILLAMETTE LOGGING 
MACHINERY 
is used almost exclusively. 
Our services in securing preliminary 
information are available, without obli- 


gation or charge, to those contemplating 
operations in the West. 





Manufacturers of 


LOGGING MACHINERY 
Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 

















The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 


No, 2 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
ED 


Miternational Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


; AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
“AXES-LOGGINE TeOLs tory capacity 3500A xe sat ols 








LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 
Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 





NORTHERN PINE AUGUST STATISTICS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21. — Northern 
pine mills show a slight gain in shipments with 
their reports for August to the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. They shipped 25,- 
933,275 feet of lumber and 15,528,000 lath for 
the month, the best showing of any month so far 
this year. Last year in August shipments were 
55,990,575 feet of lumber and 8,820,400 lath. 
The total shipments of lumber for the first eight 
months of this year were 154,092,444, compared 
with 420,216,683 feet for the same months last 
year. Lath shipments were 71,497,900 this 
year and 50,846,200 for last year for the same 
period. 

Production also showed some gain with a total 
of 47,674,935 feet of lumber and 11,496,200 
lath for August, compared with 46,149,058 feet 
of lumber and 9,273,500 lath for August of last 
year. Production for eight months this year 
totals 266,580,580 feet of lumber and 61,714,900 
lath, compared with 282,660,782 feet of lumber 
and 65,559,601 lath for the same months last 
year. 





SALES 44 PERCENT GREATER THAN OUTPUT 


TuscaLoosa, AuLA., Sept. 19.—The market 
continues to show strength. Upper grades con- 
tinue to advance and demand for lower grades 
is increasing. At a recent meeting a well posted 
lumberman called attention to the following 
facts: During 1921 the large mills have shipped 
28 percent more and the small mills have shipped 
60 percent more lumber than they have pro- 
duced so, as the small mills produce about half 
the lumber manufactured, there has been 44 
percent more lumber bought than produced. 

Quite a lot of storage lumber has been moved 
during the last few days, and transit cars are 
reported to be moving promptly. The middle 
West is taking fully normal supplies. 





INDIANAPOLIS RETAILERS ADVANCE PRICES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 20.—An_ increase 
ranging from $2 to $10 a thousand has been 
made recently by Indianapolis lumber dealers 
in retail prices of most grades of lumber for 
home building construction. Clear southern pine 
finish lumber shows an increase of $10 a thou- 
sand, the present quotation being $80 to $95; 
while an increase of from $2 to $5 has been 
made on prices of all dimension lumber and 
common boards. Ceiling shows an increase of 
$2 to $5 a thousand, prices being quoted at from 
$50 to $60 a thousand, while lath show an in- 
crease of about $1, the prices being from $7.50 
to $8.50 a thousand. Flooring shows the great- 
est increase, former prices having been $50 and 
$60. Quotations of flooring are now given at 
$55 to $65 a thousand. The dealers say the 
market demand is unusually active. 





FOREST PLANTING IN MICHIGAN 


The forestry section of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College at East Lansing has published 
Special Bulletin No. 103, written by A. K. Chit- 
tenden. It deals with forest planting in that 
State, and describes success that has thus far 
attended efforts to grow trees for lumber. Trees 
recommended by the bulletin for planting in 
Michigan are white pine, Norway pine, jack- 
pine, Scotch pine, European larch, Norway 
spruce, white ash, soft maple, sugar maple, 
eatalpa, basswood, red oak, chestnut, and black 
walnut. 


PLANS FOR APPLE PACKING HOUSES 


As the farm becomes more like the factory, 
factory methods are being applied on the farm. 
In fruit and truck raising especially products 
are sorted and packed on the farm or in nearby 
codperative plants so that the producer in ef- 
fect places his guaranty of quality on his prod- 
uct. 

This development in rural industry necessi- 
tates special equipment and buildings and offers 
an opportunity for the local lumbermen to con- 
tribute to the betterment of methods by calling 
attention to improvements. This means of 











course that he must understand the industry and 
keep informed regarding its developments not 
only in his own community but in others where 
as much or greater advancement has been made 

Lumbermen in apple growing sections will find 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1,204 just issued by th: 
Federal Department of Agriculture, Washing 
ton,, D. C., many valuable suggestions for intro 
ducing better methods of handling that fruit 
The bulletin, entitled ‘‘Northwestern Appk 
Packing Heuses,’’ treats of packing and stor 
age houses, machinery and equipment, as well as 
of methods. A great deal of this equipment, 
besides the buildings themselves, is made of lum 
ber; and there is hardly a field in which the de 
mand for wood is more general. 





GONE IS THE DAY OF RIVER DRIVES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 17.—Gone is the excite 
ment of the old-time river drivers in the logging 
operations of the Pacific Northwest. The pub- 
licity bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Com. 
merce a short time ago received a call for a 
suitable setting to film ‘‘ Kindred of the Dust,’’ 
by Peter B. Kyne. The requirement was for a 
scene portraying logs in a turbulent stream, 
rather than the prosaic modern transportation 
by rail. When the bureau applied to Robert 
B. Allen, the genial secretary-manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association empha 
sized the point that the day of the river drive 
came to an end with the romantic past of the 
pioneer, and that the remaining faint suggestion 
of the by-gone method was to be found in 
some small operations in the Grays Harbor 
country, where the splash-dam system is still 
employed. Mr. Allen, however, succeeded in 
finding, in the Humptulips district, an ideal lo- 
cation for the filming concern. A California 
company is making the picture. 


FIRE -RESISTIVE WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—In connection 
with the general observance of Fire Preventior 
Week, beginning Oct. 9, the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in its annual report just 
published, points out the important work that is 
being performed by the engineering department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation in devising fire-resistive construction 
that, according to insurance reports, reduces 
the fire losses in properly built frame houses 
50 percent. These engineers have been very 
active during the last year in scientific experi 
mental work leading to the perfection of tim 
ber construction as used in frame buildings 
and in the interiors of ordinary construction. 
Cobperative tests performed by them and the 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers at the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, have estab. 
lished a type of protection for joisted floors 
which should convince fire underwriters and de- 
signers that it is possible to use wood floors, 
properly protected, in places where they have 
eriginally been discredited. These tests will 
be continued on other interior parts of struc- 
tures where wood may be used, with the object 
of thoroly establishing a protective time rating 
for joisted and studded construction as now 
used. It is expected that the outcome will be 
the development of an entirely new type of con- 
struction. . 

Tests on timber posts or columns which have 
been in progress for some time have been com 
pleted and a report will be issued to the public 
at an early date. These tests have shown con- 
clusively that many of the failures during fires 
in buildings of the mill construction type have 
been due to the connections between the mem- 





. bers rather than to the failure of the wood it- 


self. A new type of post or cap that develops 
the true life of the wood when exposed to fire 
has been devised. 

These series of tests have done much to cor- 
rect erroneous opinions regarding the behavior 
of wood exposed to fire and have created a lively 
interest in the possibilities of well designed tim- 
ber construction among fire underwriters. 

Inelusion in building codes in the various 
cities of the country furnish the only medium 
whereby the institution. of developed standards 
can be assured and thru its*te¢hnical department 
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the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has made every effort to secure the in- 
clusion of proper laws relating to fire preven- 
tion and fire protection in the building codes 
of cities. During the last year field represen- 
tatives have visited over 300 cities, bringing 
forcibly before city councils, chambers of com- 
merce, and architectural and engineering bodies 
the need of the institution of proper building 
laws. In this work the purpose has been to 
secure the proper use of wood from a structural 
standpoint and to urge the incorporation of the 
necessary fire prevention features in building 
codes for the protecting of wood products. Of- 
ficials of most of the cities visited have ex- 
pressed themselves as being convinced of the 
need for safeguarding lives and property thru 
the medium of proper building regulations. 





FLOW OF ORDERS CHEERS CLUB 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Sept. 20.—Optimism fea- 
tured the monthly meeting of the Alexandria 
District Lumbermen’s Exchange here today. 
Sales managers have plenty of orders at daily 
improving prices. It was admitted that the 
demand for timbers is poor because the rail- 
roads are buying little. Reports from many big 
consuming centers told of building booms and 
efforts by retailers to stock up. One member 


bers with a recital of his experiences as man- 
ager of a big sawmill in the Bahama Islands. 
The October meeting is to be held at New 
Orleans Oct. 15 at the Lumbermen’s Club 
rooms. Henry Foote, secretary-manager of the 
exchange, said he had been elected a nonresident 
director of the New Orleans club and secured 
the promise of several memberships. On motion 
of C. B. Monday, Mr. Foote was asked to secure 
a gift for presentation to the New Orleans 
club. J. F. Bubb of Longleaf, was elected 
committeeman to serve for three months. 


STARTS OUT ON BIG BEAR HUNT 


The accompanying view, taken by Ira A. Min- 
nick, president of the National Dry Kiln Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., is one of the northernmost saw- 
mills in the United States. It is situated at 
Seward, Alaska, on the Government railroad, and 
is owned by Bryan & Vougle. Mr. Minnick writes 
that he did not get to see either Mr. Bryan or Mr. 
Vougle and so could not get any details as to the 
magnitude of their operations. There did not seem 
to be much of a stock of lumber on hand, however, 
when Mr. Minnick visited the mill. At the time of 
writing, Aug. 23, Mr. Minnick stated that that 
was his last day in “city clothes,” as he intended 
to start the next morning for the big woods to go 
on his big bear hunt. “You should see the pro- 
visions that go out with us,” wrote Mr. Minnick. 
“Looks as if we were going to the North Pole via 














View of the Bryan & Vougle Sawmill at Seward, Alaska, Located on the Government Railroad 


ot the exchange turned back 150 orders in the 
last ten days. 

A number of splendid talks were made by both 
members and visitors. James G. Simpson, of 
Lake Charles, general sales manager for the 
J. A. Bel Lumber Co., introduced as the newly 
elected Jabberwock of the Supreme Nine, was 
given a hearty ovation. D. G. Purdy, of the 
Purdy Lumber Co., Cincinnati, told of hardwood 
manufacturing conditions in West Virginia; E. 
B. Baldinger, of New Orleans, said export con- 
ditions are not improving. J. B. Wand, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, declared that indica- 
tions are the buying power of the farmers this 
fall will exceed expectations. F. J. Hortig, of 
the Alexandria Lumber Co., Alexandria, talked 
briefly on selling. A. G. Barnhart, of the H. D. 
Foote Lumber Co., Alexandria, reported on west 
Coast conditions. J. G. Simpson reported a 
lack in demand for timbers but better pros- 
pects. C. B. Monday, of Lock, Moore & Co., 
Westlake, said that if the retail yards of the 
country filled their demands they would require 
80 percent of mill stocks. J. B. Leaton, of the 
Meridian Lumber Co., Meridian, gave encourag- 
ing figures as to car material demand. D. G. 
Shelby, of Clarke & Boice, Dallas, Tex., told of 
improving conditions in north Texas and Okla- 
homa. T. F. Glaze, of the Alexandria yard of 
George C. Vaughan & Sons, reported the heaviest 
building boom on in the history of Alexandria. 
Wesley Morse, of Clarke & Morse Lumber Co., 
Derry, La., reported shipments exceeding out- 
put, with many inquiries for railroad and car 
material. J. F. Bubb, of Crowell & Spencer, 
Longleaf, a new member, entertained the mem- 


the South Pole.” He added that he expected to get 
back from his hunting trip by Oct. 16. 


NEW INDUSTRY FOR WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 17.—Thru the en- 
terprise of the Earles Lumber & Shingle Co. a 
new industry promises to develop in northwest- 
ern Washington. This is the production of red 
eedar grape stakes for California in carload 
lots. The firm has secured orders for from 100 
to 300 carloads, each car averaging about 10,- 
000 pieces from five to six feet long and 2x2 
inches. A number of men have begun cutting 
them under contract and if the venture proves 
profitable the company will continue in the 
business. Commonly redwood stakes are used, 
but some grape growers are showing increasing 
interest in the red cedar, which will last for 
‘years in the irrigated lands of California, says 
Thomas R. Earles, president of the local con- 
cern. He foresees great possibilities for the 
grape stake industry in the Northwest, but he 
does not venture to predict about its future 
since the business is something entirely new 
here. Dry timber with a straight grain is re- 
quired, and of that there are immense quanti- 
ties available-in the Northwest. 

INDIANS two centuries ago made chewing gum 
of the resin exuding from wounds in the bark 
of the red gum tree in Georgia. White set- 
tlers followed the example for a hundred years 
or more, until other kinds of chewing gum took 
the place of red gum. 


There Is Only One 
GANDY Belting 


Winding the yarn from hun- 
dreds of creels to the single 
giant beam of the warp com- 
pressor is only one stage in the 
making of a Gandy stitched 
cotton duck belt. But careful 
workmanship and experienced 
supervision determine here, as 
in all the other processes, the 
high standard of Gandy qual- 
ity. 

There is only one Gandy Belt- 
ing. It is the original stitched cot- 
ton duck belt—the world’s stan- 
dard since 1880. Its worth is 
testified in records it has made— 
twenty to twenty-five years and 
longer in difficult drives and in 
conveyor installations where con- 
ditions of hardest wear prevail. 


That is the kind of wear you 
want in the belting for the lumber 
mill. Insure genuine Gandy serv- 
ice in your plant by equipping with 
Gandy stitched cotton duck belt- 
ing. 

And be sure it’s “Gandy.” 
Look for the green edge, the 
Gandy name and the Gandy trade 
mark. 





-THE GANDY BELTING CO. 





MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 5849 WEST WASHINGTON ST. 


ANDY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


‘ BELT - 
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FLORIDA 





MANUFACTURER and DEALER 











Big Values For 
Keen Buyers 


Retailers who look to sales possibili- 
ties will readily see the advantages 
of our 


Longleaf Yellow Pine 
e e 
Rift k looring 
Its wearing qualities appeal to build- 


ers—making it a good seller. 


Aso yard and shed stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Materia. 


anfla Lumber Co. 
_ Holt, Florida 


GULF 


TIDEWATER 


RED CYPRESS 


Longleaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
Shortleaf Finish, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Etc. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Aycock- Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address—‘‘AHLCO”’ Jacksonville, Fla. 

















We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in quality, 





. bn —_ millwork and grades. 
Cypress District Burton-Qwarte 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. Getae 





Perry, Fla. 


Correspondence Solicited. 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














East Coast Lumber Co. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN : FLORIDA 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4. sri 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business, These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 


INFORMATION ON LUMBER DRYING 


About the only way of convincing a lumber 
manufacturer or user that his material can be satis- 
factorily dried by a certain method or system is to 
show him that his problem has been solved for an- 
other by that method or system. That is exactly 
the policy pursued by the Standard Dry Kiln Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., in its very handsome catalog 
just issued. 

The Standard dry kiln has been in use since 
1887, and the company’s history since that time 
has been one of steady and consistent development. 
During that period the Standard drying system has 
been installed in practically every class of plant 
and to meet every variety of demand in the way of 
drying. The success of the system has been demon- 
strated so thoroly that the company is able to refer 
interested inquirers from all sections to nearby 
operators using its kilns with complete satisfac- 
tion. 

The catalog of the Standard Dry Kiln Co. con- 
tains a great deal of very useful information about 
the kiln and about drying forest products. Persons 
with drying problems to solve will value the booklet 
for the technical information it contains, and they 
will attach a great deal of importance to the pic- 
tures and plans of actual installations of Stand- 
ards, giving names and addresses and capacities. 
These include all classes of plants and are so 
presented as to suggest that each installation is 
really designed to solve the particular problem pre- 
sented. In fact that is the service the Standard 
Dry Kiln Co. undertakes to perform. Copies of the 
catalog are sent on request. 


A RUST-RESISTING PAINT 


The lumbermen who have plants with large 
smokestacks and refuse burners will be interested 
in an article in the current issue of the DuPont 
Magazine describing the results obtained from the 
use of DuPont Antoxide, a rust-inhibitive paint, 
which has been given a thoro test on the steel 
flumes that carry smoke to what is commonly sup- 
posed to be the largest smokestack in the world, 
that of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, 
Mont. This stack is 500 feet high and 72 feet 
wide at the base, with huge flumes leading to it 
from the smelters. Antoxide has protected these 
flumes for more than fourteen years. The coating 
is still in good condition in spite of the fact that 
it is exposed continuously to heat, acid fumes and 
the weather. No other paint tried has stood up 
under this exceptionally rigid service test longer 
than twelve months. An even more severe test of 
the durability of Antoxide is its use on cooling 
stacks where no other paint has survived longer 
than three days because of the exposure to strong 
acid fumes and extremes of heat. The cooling 
stacks often become red hot, but even here Antoxide 
is so successful that a new coating is not required 
more than once a year. As a result of experience 
with this paint, the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
is using it on all corrugated steel work of the 
smelters and other buildings as well as on all the 
steel it manufactures for buildings, bridges and 
other structural uses. 

Lumbermen and loggers will find the rust-inhibi- 
tive properties of DuPont Antoxide most desirable 
for use in the lumber field, especially where condi- 
tions of service are severe. 





AN IMPROVED WALL PLASTER 


Some four thousand years ago the Egyptians 
first manufactured and used gypsum wall plaster in 
the erection of temples and pyramids. Up until 
about a year ago little advance had been made in 
manufacturing such plaster, for thru all that period 
gypsum plaster remained fundamentally the same 
as when originated by the ancient men of Egypt 
who built the pyramids. 

After twelve months of complete test, however, 
the United States Gypsum Co. announces that the 
merits claimed for a new process of plaster manu- 
facture have been proved completely. Great im- 
portance is attached to the success of this method 
by officials of the company, who point out that the 
new plaster overcomes difficulties that have been 
encountered by workmen and builders for thou- 
sands of years. Increased efficiency of plaster 
workers is a natural result, combined with an 
economy that has gratified users everywhere. 

The plaster made by the new process is known as 
“Syanized Plaster.” This process consists of seal- 
ing each minute particle of gypsum against atmos- 
pheric moisture. The plaster loses none of its sand- 
carrying capacity, even when stored for many 
months. It does not go “dead” while in storage, 
and, being always “fresh,” assures full coverage. 
Other economies of this plaster are the rapidity 
with which it takes the water in mixing, and its 
unusual plasticity under the trowel. 


The manufacturers of “Syanized Plaster” report 
that the product has been standardized thruout 
the country at the various United States Gypsum 
Co. plants. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Sept. 19.—Robert E. McLear, 
of New York, has purchased 4,056 acres of timber 
land in Jefferson County from the Cleveland estate. 
of Watertown, which has owned the property for 
the last nineteen years. Timber cruisers eatimate 
that the tract has from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
feet of various sorts of wood. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Sept. 21.—Several hardwood 
timber deals were closed in this section within th 
last few days. Monday, Zah Frazier and others 
purchased several hundred aeres of hardwood 
timber in the Cumberland Mountains. On this 
tract there are some notable yellow poplars. 
Development will follow this fall. George Hoge 
and others purchased a boundary on Colly Creek. 
near Colly. New mills will be installed and de 
velopment will follow. John H. Bentley purchased 
500 acres of timber on Beefhide Creek and will 
install mills by Oct. 1 and begin its manufacture. 
John Q. Holbrook and J. M. Johnson closed deals 
on timber lands on the headwaters of Boone’s 
Fork in Letcher County. Mills will not be in- 
stalled until early in the coming year. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Sept. 21.—Omer and Al- 
bert Snider, of Perry County, Ohio, have taken a 
contract with Frank Brazie, of this city, to 
cut all the timber over 12 inches in diameter from 
1,200 acres of land on the watershed of Falling 
Rock Creek in Big Sandy and Elk districts. The 
contract allows eight years for removal. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 21.—The Kellogg Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has purchased the hardwood 
mill and 20,000 acres of hardwood timber from the 
J. M. Jones Lumber Co., at Fondale, La. The 
timber lies in Richland and Ouachita parishes. 


LAKE CHARLES, .LA., Sept. 22.—The Martin 
Hardwood Lumber Co. purchased a tract of 168 
acres of hardwood from Henry Krick, of Decatur, 
Ind. The company has been closed down but will 
res'ime operating in the near future. It is a new 
concern, occupying the former site of the Stout 
Lumber Co. 





ACCIDENTS IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Figures compiled by the American Red Cross 
from governmental and other sources for the 
year 1918 show that the number of deaths by 
accident in the lumber industry is 13.1 per 10,- 
000 employed. This rate is less than half that 
for coal and metal mining, but it is still very 
high. There are no figures for the non-fatal 
accident rate in special industries, but the 
United States bureau of labor estimates 2,000,- 
000 of these in all industries. 

These statistics showing the effects of acci- 
dents on our national life call for a widespread 
and far-reaching remedy. The Red Cross aims 
to supply this remedy in two ways: First by 
education of the public, especially the employer, 
in the use of safety appliances and the methods 
and means of accident prevention. Second, by 
offering specified courses of instruction in first 
aid to the injured. 

It is easy to demonstrate to an employer that 
prevention of accidents will lessen the number 
of cripples to be cared for, diminish the death 
rate among employees and minimize the loss 
from damage suits, with the legal expenses they 
entail. 

The Red Cross course consists of ten lectures 
and demonstrations of an hour and a half each. 
The advanced course is half as long, and at the 
end of it the student should be proficient in the 
treatment of burns, wounds, fractures, sprains, 
shock, dislocations, hemorrhages and the admin- 
istration of artificial respiration. The cost of 
the course is trifling. Local Red Cross chapters 
will gladly give all information and assist in 
forming classes and providing an instructor. 

Red Cross work in promoting public health 
is not confined to first aid. It is establishing 
health centers, appointing public health nurses, 
teaching home hygiene and food selection, main- 
taining a strong organization for disaster relief. 
It is also giving help to the disabled soldiers, a 
thousand of whom are still reporting for treat- 
ment every month. 

In this last activity alone it spent during the 
last year $10,000,000. Yet it received in $1 
membership dues only $6,000,000. This year its 
Roll Call will be held Nov. 11-24, and it is plain 
that if. the work is to be continued and main- 
tained at a high degree of efficiency the mem- 
bership must be greatly increased. 
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HIGHER MILL PRICES MAY OFFSET RATE CUT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 22.—A forecast of busi- 
ness conditions in the lumber trade was issued 
today by the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. This 
most informative message on the ‘‘ Business Out- 
iook’’? is signed by R. Bruce Bearden, general 
ales manager. The first of a series of anal- 
yses of the lumber situation and conditions 
vhich affect it was issued last month by Mr. 
Searden and attracted wide and favorable at- 
tention for its fairness and accuracy. The 
i‘rost-Johnson treatment of the subject is re- 
garded as one of the most constructive move- 
ments to enlighten the trade that any lumber 
concern has ever made. 

The forecast is most attractively printed and 
is known as ‘‘Frost Pine Barks.’’ The front 
cover, which is reproduced herewith, bears a 
photograph of a close-up of a Frost-Johnson 
pine forest and the head of a dog. 

Mr. Bearden’s, discussion of the ‘‘ Business 
Outlook’’ follows: 

Freight rates representing, as they do, approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the delivered price of lum- 
ver, hold special interest for the buyer. Both manu- 
facturers and dealers have been clamoring for a 
reduction of around 25 percent, claiming that is 


necessary to stimulate building. There is no ques- 
tion but that a material blanket rate reduction 
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would go a long way toward starting the long 
delayed building boom all over the country. It 
would also solve a great part of the problem of 
unemployment. In looking forward to some action 
in this direction, however, it is well to remember 
that the-railroads are in strong position to stave 
ff reductions until after the turn of the year. 
An Act of Congress instructed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to see that the roads earned 5% 
to 6 percent, and prospects at this time are that 
they will fall ‘short’ of earning this by about 
$400,000,000. Having this in mind, large buyers 
ire becoming keen to the fact that, unless reduc- 
‘ions come before next.year, they will more than 
likely be fully. offset by the stiffening of f. 0. b. 
nill prices. 
Prosperous Cotton States Call for Lumber 


Anyone not having been thru the southern States 
since the recent favorable turn in cotton can not 
possibly realize the wide reaching effect on busi- 
1ess in that section. Merchants and farmers for 
nerly sunk into despair regarding the future and 
showing almost total indifference regarding their 
lebts have quickly faced about and are now more 
ptimistic. This increase in the value of cotton, 
neaning some $250,000,000 to the South, bids fair 
‘oO remove one of the chief sore spots in the do- 
uestic situation. Lumbermen, both dealers and 
nanufacturers, stand to profit largely by this re- 
‘turned prosperity in the South. As an instance, 
this firm shipped in 1920 to Arkansas, Louisiana, 
)klahoma and Texas approximately 35 percent of 
its total output. This is not at all unusual. The 
‘hances are our shipments to that section will be 
‘ven greater during this year, and most of the 
‘ther large west side manufacturers’ records of 
shipments in this respect will agree with our 
wh. 

Larger Demand Brings Stiffening of Values 

Recent upward fluctuations in prices could only 
ve expected in view of the decided increase in 
usiness placed. The increase at this writing is 
tbout 40 percent over the middle of August, at 
which time the increase began. All items of 
R&better naturally responded almost immediately 


to the increased demand because of the very small 
percentage produced as compared to the total pro- 
duction of all grades of southern pine. Common 
stock reacted to the demand only during the last 
week or ten days, No. 3 in 1-inch leading in the 
stiffening of values. 


Full Order Files Insure Market Stability 


It is encouraging to know that the manufac- 
turers, contrary to the usual practice during a 
rising market, are taking on orders in unusual vol- 
ume instead of picking only a few of the good 
ones and waiting for still further price improve- 
ments. This means they are rapidly building 
up order files to the point where any slight lessen- 
ing of the demand later on will not send them 
rushing out price concessions and creating a 
demoralized market, which is never appreciated 
by the dealer. A safety first policy on the part 
of the manufacturer during this period of strong 
demand gives every reason for the belief that a 
stable market, possibly on a slightly higher level, 
may be looked forward to for the rest of this 


year. 
TEAK IN THE PHILIPPINES 
[By Carolyn Wilson] 

It was with some surprise that lumbermen 
received word the other day that the provincial 
board of Sulu had a little over 1,000,000 board 
feet of teak to dispose of. The island of Jolo 
abounds in teak and some of the outlying islands 
also have a creditable amount, but it was not 
known that so much had been logged and was 
ready for the market. According to the bureau 
of science and the bureau of forestry, which 
have been carrying out experiments on this 
wood, it possesses fully as great mechanical 
strength and durability as the Indian and Burma 
teak and is in every way equal to the teak usu- 
ally imported into America for ship timber. The 
sale of the timber has been put into the hands 
of Chuidian & Loewinsohn and the province 
of Sulu will realize approximately $175,000. 

It has been increasingly difficult to get teak 
into Manila from Saigon, partly due to ex- 
change and partly to shipping. The Philippines 
bring as much of their teak as possible from 
this port, which is less than one thousand miles 
away. I know an American who went to Saigon 
in the interests of American exporters. Re- 
strictions were so severe, duties so extreme, 
trade jealously so high that it was impossible 
to do even a dollar’s worth of business. So he 
turned around and decided he would do export- 
ing from Saigon. He got a contract for 1,000,- 
000 feet of teak a month at very advantageous 
prices both to the Indo-China mills, which were 
doing practically nothing, and to the home lum- 
ber people. That was April 15. So far he 
had managed to get out 145,000 board feet 
and he doesn’t expect any greater results in 
the future, so leaving his timber to mass up on 
him while he is away he has gone to Burma to 





‘see what he can do there in the way of speeding 


up production. He has the money to open a 
$1,000,000 mill from American investors, and 
has tried to do it, or buy out an already exist- 
ing and impoverished mill, but the French 
government will allow only corporations with 51 
percent French capital, and the situation in 
regard to broken and delayed contracts, ‘‘un- 
avoidably delayed’’ shipments ete. would con- 
tinue under that regime as they do now. 

Of course the Philippines have nowhere nearly 
the amount of teak necessary for American im- 
port. But it might be advantageous to take 
all the Sulu teak possible, since it is in every 
way equal to the Burmese. 


BUILDERS PLAN ACTIVE OPERATIONS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 20.—Operative 
builders here are preparing to go into the work 
at a fast pace next spring, and some of ‘them 
are starting now. They announce that the aver- 
age cost per dwelling of operation houses, build- 
ing or to be built, within the next few months, 
will be about $5,000 as against an average cost 
of $8,000 during 1920. The cost of the frame 
dwellings in the country districts, it is said, will 
show a still greater proportion of reduction, as 
they are getting the same reduction in material, 
and a still greater decrease in labor costs. 

Oorerreorrerrere—re— 

OLIVE woop is from the tree that bears olives. 
Souvenirs made of this wood come principally 
from Palestine, but California is becoming im- 
portant in the trade. 
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Southern Pine 
Offers Economy 


The truth of this statement 
is apparent when it is pro- 
perly used and that is why 
we specialize in the items 
for which our longleaf 
stumpage is naturally 
suited. 


Purchasing agents in the 
central and eastern states 
are therefore assured bet- 
ter values and stock cut 
true to specification when 
they buy from us. 


Our connections with the 
big longleaf pine mills of 
the south enable us to ship 
anything you require in 


RAILROAD AND CAR 
MATERIAL, STRUC- 
TURAL TIMBERS, BOX 
AND CRATING MA- 
TERIAL, HEAVY TIES 
AND PILING. 


A trial order will prove 
the superiority of our 
quality and service. 


H. D. FOOTE A. G@. BARNHART 


H. D. Foote 
Lumber Co. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
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Brokers - Agents 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 
17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Five-Letter and Universal Ed) and A B C. Sth Ed. 














Ebony, Mangrove-bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U.S 


Ebony comes in logs 7’ to = long with aver- 
age wt. of 500 k. g. and ove Agents wanted. 





J : CAFF IN, Gorontalo (Celebes) 


DUTCH EAST INDIES | 











SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 
Agents for the_sale of all kinds of 
AMERICAN N LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch St. 


London, E. C. 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, a | Aciouts. London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. 5th Ed. - Telecode Liebers 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
pd Nag Vincent St., G.asgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
E. C. Cable Address: “Brackridge, ’* Glasgow. Cable 
‘Address: “Nivarium,”’ London. Agents for the sale of ail 
Kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the Unite 4 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS eine. 1916 


Hamburg 27 


Cable Address: Holzmuller Hamburg 








G. A. SANGUETTOLA 


Hardwood Broker 


Cable Address, MILANO, ITALY. 
Sanguettola. Milano Via Boccaccio 15 








Leading Lumber 


XPORTER 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 














Lumber Export Trade of United States 


[By Axel H. Oxholm, Chief of Lumber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce | 


(Concluded from Last Week) 


The trade with Canada showed some decrease 
during 1921 compared with 1920, likely due to the 
worldwide business depression. It must also be 
considered that the United States is importing very 
large quantities of Canadian lumber. 


During the last fiscal year the export of southern 
pine lumber to Mexico showed more than 100 per- 
cent increase over the figures given for 1920. On 
the other hand, the export trade in railway ties 
showed a decrease of about 50 percent. Since po- 
litical and financial conditions are becoming more 
settled in Mexico, this market will no doubt de- 
velop into one of great importance, particularly for 
the southern pine exporters and also for the Pacific 
coast shippers. 

Cuba is another market which has developed 
materially during the last twenty years, and is a 
good example of what American exporters can do 
when they systematically exploit a market. The 
export figures covering lumber shipments from this 
country to Cuba show a surprising growth during 
the period mentioned. The export of railway ties 
in 1921 increased by almost 100 percent above the 
figures for 1920, but the figures for southern pine 
and fir timber and lumber show a decrease. This 
is easily understood when one takes into considera- 
tion the business depression which has prevailed for 
some months in that market. 


South American Markets for American Lumber 


The principal lumber market in South America is 
Argentina. It is a noticeable fact that during re- 
cent years west Coast lumber has been exported in 
increasing quantities to that country, and the fig- 
ures covering Douglas fir for 1921 show a material 
increase over those for 1920. The export of south- 
ern pine and oak, however, decreased materially 
during 1921. 

The Republic of Uruguay is principally an im- 
porter of southern pine. The figures for 1921 repre- 
sent a material decrease compared with the pre- 
ceding year. 

On the west Coast of South America Chile and 


Peru are the only two markets of importance. These , 


markets are mainly supplied with lumber from the 
Pacific coast. Peru takes large quantities of rail- 
way ties. The importation of this commodity in 
1921 was somewhat below the quantities imported 
in 1920, whereas the importation of Douglas fir 
lumber shows a material increase. The quantities 
of Douglas fir lumber shipped to Chile were some- 
what decreased during 1921. 


The importation of American lumber in South 
American countries is naturally dependent upon the 
general business conditions, and these having been 
unsatisfactory in 1921 building and construction 
activities consequently decreased. 


Far East and Africa Use Douglas Fir 


In Asia our most important market is China, 
taking exclusively Douglas fir lumber. The figures 
for 1921 show an increase above those for 1920, and 
present indications point toward a very large trade 
for the balance of 1921. 

Japan, which also takes considerable quantities 
of Douglas fir Jumber, shows, on the other hand, a 
decrease in the importation of this commodity dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. However, following a ma- 
terial decrease of about 50 percent in the prices. 
this market has lately shown a great deal of 
activity. 

The only other market of importance in Asia is 
British East India. So far Douglas fir from the 
Pacific coast has not been shipped to India in large 
quantities, mainly due to the competition from 
British Columbia. The trade with the Pacific coast 
of the United States shows a decrease of about 50 
percent in 1921 when compared with the figures 
of 1920. 

Altho the Asiatic market has been dull for some 
months, recent reports indicate that these markets 
are now taking considerable quantities of Pacific 
coast lumber. 

Australia is an important market for Douglas 
fir, and in spite of the business depression in that 
country during the last fiscal year the decrease in 
imports of Douglas fir is insignificant. However, 
the stocks on hand are very large, and it is not 
believed that this market will show any great 
activity for the next few months. 

New Zealand is a fairly important market for 
Pacific coast lumber, and the quantities exported 
to that market in 1921 show a material increase 
above the figures for the preceding fiscal year. 


Douglas fir is shipped to British South Africa 
in about the same quantities as are shipped to Brit. 
ish East India. The figures for 1921 show a ic. 
crease of about 50 percent as compared with figures 
for 1920. Conditions in that market continue «ll 
and large stocks are still found in the various 
ports. 

Summary and Conclusion 

The object of this brief survey of the lumicr 
trade conditions in the various markets is to show 
American exporters that their pusition is relatively 
much better than that of their colleagues in the 
other principal lumber exporting countries. It is 
true that the American exporters are at pres:nt 
handicapped in many markets on account of {he 
high freight rates, adverse rate of exchange :i1) 
partly on account of the lack of such highly devel 
oped export organizations as -are benefiting the 
lumber exporters in some of the other countries. 
However, American lumber is placed in a class by 
itself, being known as high grade lumber, and does 
not generally come in direct competition with tlie 
cheaper grades of construction lumber manufiac- 
tured in Europe and to a certain extent also in 
Canada. In other words, it does not during noi 
mal times have to face such a keen competition «is, 
for instance, northern European lumber. 

During late years some of the Américan lumber 
exporters have made energetic efforts to exploit 
foreign markets. This work should be vigorousl) 
continued. The war has assisted in this work. 
because a great many of our species practically 
unknown in foreign markets were used for war pur- 
poses, and foreign merchants and consumers were 
thus in a position to obtain firsthand knowledge of 
the qualities of these species. 

Since the war many of our lumber exporters hav 
shown a tendency toward collective exploiting of 
foreign markets. It is evident that this is a step 
in the right direction, as very few individual ex 
porters could afford to carry on this exploitation 
work alone. 

The American export lumber trade is now ente: 
ing a new era of development, and a closer contact 
between foreign interests and our exporters, which 
has been brought about by the war, has no doubt 
enabled our exporters and manufacturers to obtain 
a more clear understanding of the requirements of 
foreign markets, and it has also materially in- 
creased the interest among our lumbermen for the 
lumber export trade. It is now apparent to most 
of our lumber manufacturers that it will be of 
great importance to them to establish a permanent 
foreign market for their products. Such a stable 
export trade will materially aid our manufac- 
turers in weathering the rapidly changing condi- 
tions on the domestic market and enable them to 
keep their mills running in dull times. 

It would probably be more important for the 
immediate future to improve our export methods 
and thereby enable our exporters to obtain a larger 
return on their export sales before we try to fu 
ther increase our foreign sales. 





Market for Lumber in Mexico 


In spite of the economic depression which 
prevalent in the Guaymas consular district, Consu! 
B. F. Yost reports to the Bureau of Foreign an’ 
Domestic Commerce that Pacific coast woods are i) 
demand in that part of Mexico. The Mexican Fed 
eral telegraph system uses mostly native poles 
except in the cities. The electric light compani 
at Guaymas and Hermosillo obtain their poles from 
the State of Oregon, and cedar poles are mostl) 
used. The important mining and smelting com 
panies in Lower California obtain all their lumbe) 
and mining poles and props from the State of Wash 
ington. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico is the 
only railroad operating in the Guaymas consular 
district. This company is an important buyer oi 
all kinds of lumber, both finished and unfinished 
bridge material, piling, telegraph poles ete., and 
this company obtains its supplies chiefly from the 
states of California, Oregon and Washington. The 
headquarters of this company are at Empalme, 
Sonora, and its purchasing department is at Tucson. 
Ariz. During the last few months this company 
has brought in two shiploads of ties and bridge tim- 
bers from the State of Washington. 

The consumption of hardwoods, chiefly for furni- 
ture making, is very small and is not likely to in 
crease until conditions improve. ‘There is only one 
furniture factory in operation in the consular dis 
trict. 
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Large Export Movement Reported 


MoBILE, ALA., Sept. 19.—The export movement 
of lumber and timber during the week ended last 
saturday was the largest in several weeks, aggre- 
gating over 2,300,000 feet, a large part of which 
went to the United Kingdom. One of the biggest 
shipments to South America in many months went 
out from’Gulfport, Miss., to Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, last Friday on the-Dutch steamer Winsum, 
the Bay City Export Co. and the Moragues Lum- 
ber Co., of Mobile, being the joint shippers. The 
shipment consisted of 2,289,000 feet of pine lum- 
ber, principally boards, scantling and other build- 
ing materials. 

Exports from Mobile for the weck were: On 
the American steamer Nesco, to Bristol, England, 
15,000 feet gum lumber, 30,752 feet oak lumber; to 
Cardiff, Wales, 143,000 feet sawn pitch pine timber ; 
670 bundles gum headings, 1,200 bundles gum 
staves ; to Liverpool, England, 33,000 feet pitch pine 
Iumber, and 35,153 feet hardwood lumber. To Bor- 
deaux, France, on American steamer Colthraps, 
69,142 white oak French claret staves, 34,000 feet 
sum lumber, 72,545 oak staves, 106,000 feet rough 
pitch pine timber; to Rotterdam, 75,000 feet pitch 
pine lumber, 17,000 feet gum lumber and 600,000 
feet sawn pitch pine timber. ‘To Liverpool. Png- 
land, on American steamer Maiden Creek, 870.000 
feet sawn pitch pine timber, 86,386 feet gum lum- 
ber, 38,000 feet ash lumber, 950 barrels rosin, 700 
barrels turpentine. The American schooner Rosa 
Ferlita sailed for Aguidillo and San Juan, Porto 
Rico, with 305,820 feet of pitch pine lumber, 27,- 
819 bundles of fruit box shooks and 254 bundles 
of fruit box sides, and the American schooner 
Phillips M. Brooks sailing for Gibara, Cuba, with 
247,000 feet of pitch pine lumber. 


Conditions in Foreign Lumber Trade 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 19.—Summing up condi- 
tions in the foreign trade, Secretary Harvey M. 
Dickson, of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, had this to say today: 


There has been little change in the foreign trade 
situation during the last few weeks. Demand is 
still restricted, tho more inquiries are being re- 
ceived, and perhaps it may be said that more firm 
orders are being placed. From the United Kingdom 
it is reported that inquiries in the retail trade are 
much more numerous for American woods for imme- 
diate consumption than has been the case for many 
months, and there are indications of a larger con- 
sumption in the near future. 

It is reported that the settlement of the ship 
builders’ strike, which has held ship building back 
for several months, has instilled a certain degree 
of confidence, creating some demand for ship build- 
ing materials. Another demand which is showing 
more life than for several years is that from con- 
tracting builders. Reports indicate that building 
contractors have many large jobs on hand nearing 
completion at this time, and some of them have 
sufficient work booked ahead to carry them several 
months. 

In the cabinet trade there appears to be very little 
improvement; this branch in normal times con- 
sumed large quantities of the lower grades of Amer- 
ican woods, but demand for these grades has not yet 
made an appearance. Liverpool reports indicate 
that prices continue firm for the better grades of 
hardwoods and that there is no prospect of a sud- 
den fall in values. Stocks of these grades are com- 
piratively light. As the domestic trade is eating 
into the present supply gradually, American export- 
ers are stabilizing prices to such an extent that it is 
beginning to have its effect on foreign brokers and 
buyers; and these are becoming convinced that 
there will be little or no further cutting of prices 
for American woods. 

The weekly dock receipts at London, Liverpool 
and Glasgow are extremely light for this time 
of the year; most shipments arriving are on firm 
order and are going into immediate consumption. 
Hence stocks of the better grades of American hard- 
woods are constantly diminishing. This, together 
with the facts that stocks of the better grades at all 
mill points are comparatively light and that the 
American domestic trade is calling for these woods 
in large quantities, will preclude any excessive ex- 
ports for the remainder of 1921. 

Glasgow, which for months has been the dullest 
port on the map, has during the last week shown a 
greater activity, and it is reported that merchants 
have been sounding out the market on oak, poplar, 
sip gum and other woods for future delivery. Tak- 
ing into consideration all the favorable and unfavor- 
able factors in the present foreign trade situation, 
it may be said that conditions are improving and 
that the demand for American woods is on the 
increase, 

Exporters have nothing to fear so far as the 
better grades of American woods are concerned ; 
the foreign markets are going to grow and expand 
‘om this time on and some of the prices quoted 
today by exporters will be considered extremely low 
Within the next few months. 


The continental trade remains extremely dull and 
little improvement may be looked for during the 
remainder of this year; but this will have very 
little effect on the prices of American woods for the 
reason that the largest percentage of our wood 
exports are for United Kingdom ports, and with 
improving business conditions in the United King- 
dom all stocks of high grade hardwoods will be 
absorbed long before the manufacturers can possi- 
bly replenish their stocks. 





Export Movement Thru Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 19.—The statement of ex- 
ports of lumber and logs from Baltimore during 
July showed an aggregate declared value smaller 
than for any previous month. The total was $37,- 
419, against $337,734 for the corresponding month 
of 1920; $61,112 for June, 1921, and $49,228 for 
May. The heaviest drop was in oak boards, from 
966,000 feet, of a declared value of $113,590, 
during July, 1920, to 48,000 feet, of a declared 
value of only $4,318, during July of this year. A 
fairly liberal movement of spruce took place, but 
the valuation proved to be exceedingly low. The 
statement for July, as compared with the same 
month last year, is as follows: 


—July, 1921— —July, 1920— 


Quantity, Quantity, 

feet Value feet Value 
COREE CCT ee oe 21,000 $ 1,725 
pO eer 19,000 2,936 
BE na dis ceed Canned. cénden 44,000 3,058 
Boards, o@k ...... 48,000 $ 4,318 966, os. 113,590 
Boards, white pine...... ...... 194,000 14,840 
Boards, poplar .... 47,000 6,400 264, yon 39,945 
Boards, pitch pine ...... ....s. 16,0 +38 


Boards, spruce....207,000 2,200 13°000 2,000 





Boards, hardwoods. 34,000 5,428 309,000 58,871 
eee  SPepe 2,875 
Other manufactures 
GWE Wea dccaes, <0dees FSS0O oc csc. 96,512 
Totals ......... $37,419 $337,734 





Export Lumber Rates to Europe 
Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight brok- 
ers, in a bulletin dated Sept. 15 quote the follow- 
ing rates from North Atlantic ports on lumber and 
logs, in cents per 100 Ibs. unless otherwise specified : 
Heavy Light 
To lumber lumber Logs 





Liverpool $0.45 $0.60 $0.50 
Manchester 45 6 50 
aa .60 50 
Glasgow .60 .50 
ME eGo Cucdd gk waded aes .60 -50 
MMe a Heke kcicdecew ess .60 50 
er .60 .50 
EET Gait db 6.0@ a 6k6ie. 004s .60 .50 
MEE Dative soe aie vice = 66 .60 50 
| RNa eee .60 .50 
MI ae ek ckee ceases .60 55 
WEEE 6. aa oe 6:0 00d .60 55 
PEL & 60 eke wete ws .60 .55 
J ee eyecare .60 .55 
Pe eee .60 .55 
ech «awa wee es 65 .60 
) .65 .60 
Pe ee 1.25 1.00 
re 1.25 1.00 
Co eee 1.25 1.00 
re 1.50 1.25 
PI 6 606-00 as ead us 75 mars 
Marseilles, per 2,240 Ibs.. ea 20.00 
CEE Chany nue eae aesae 1.00 .90@1.00 
PS 564 SM encvecauennes 1.00 .90@1.00 
Alzandsia, per 2,240 lbs. 30.00 wie 
Piraeus, per 2,240 Ibs 30.00 
Constantinople, per 2 240 
WE - diUvedcumedasia vas 30.00 
Barcelona, per 1,000 - 25.00 
Valencia, per 1, 000 feet. 25.00 waren 
Lisbon, per 1, 000 feet. 25.00 aaee 
Oporto, per 1.000 feet. 25.00 ween 
Cadiz, per 1,000 feet..... 25.00 25.00 
Buenos Aires, per 1,000 
DE anit oe 6 wink oo 8s 47. a 17.00 
Montevideo, per 1,000 feet 17.0 17.00 
Rosario, per 1,000 feet... 29. 30 29.50 





July Exports Thru Virginia Ports 

NORFOLK, VA., Sept. 19.—Below is given a state- 
ment of exports of forest products thru the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during July: 


10,000 feet oak lumber to Manchester...$ 1,561 
13,000 feet oak lumber to Bristol........ 51 
163,000 feet oak lumber to London....... 16,566 
103,000 feet oak lumber to Iiverpool..... 10,874 
11,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow...... 1,133 
39,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow...... 3,571 
19,000 feet oak lumber to Hull......... 13 
116,000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool... 13,135 
44,000 feet poplar lumber to London. .289 
98,000 feet poplar lumber to Manchester. 8,800 
42,000 feet chestnut to London...... «+. 6,352 
15,000 feet walnut to Liverpool......... 1,800 


3,000 feet dogwood to Liverpool....... 500 
20,000 feet maple flooring to Glasgow.... 


696,000 feet—Total lumber. Total value, $73,060 
Total value all forest products........ $79,486 
July has shown a slight increase over June, 

the figures for the latter month being 502,000 





feet, valued at $47,547. In July, 1920, the total 
feetage exported was 2,062,000, valued at $280,329. 
The lumber exported during August and September 
has increased. The value a thousand of lumber 
exported in July, 1920, was about $136, while this 
year it was about $105. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 17.—The export 
situation is unchanged in Douglas fir, with the 
heaviest demand still coming from Japan. The 
Donglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., this city, 
sold 9.500,000 feet during the week. A cargo of 
2,000,000 feet goes to the west coast of South 
America and the remainder to Japan. The com- 
pany’s sales have averaged 1,500,000 feet a day 
for some time. T. W. Greenwood is still in the 
Argentine, doing missionary work on Douglas fir 
and some inquiries are being received from the east 
coast of South America. 

The Redwood Export Co. has no new cargoes to 
report. Several inquiries for redwood lumber have 
been received from Japan, and it is expected that 
some business will result. 








Our Star Salesman 
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It’s no exaggeration to say that we really 
believe that our policy of giving customers 
the very best values for their money we 
know how sells more 


Cypress, reer Pine, 


Sieedicnadls 


for us than any other single factor. He's 
the fellow that brings us so many repeat 
orders and you know buyers don’t reorder 
unless they're satisfied. 


Let us quote you on your needs. 


Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. 
Albany, Ga. 


Also Manufacturers of Rotary Cut Veneers 











Year ‘round’ Business 


During the winter you can make 
good money by encouraging home 
owners to replace old softwood floors 
with 


13-16" and %" OAK 


FLOORING 


Many dealers keep busy the year ’round 
in this way. Remember, we wrap all 3%” 
oak flooring for L.C. L. shipment; or upon 
request for carload buyers. Order a good 
stock of it now. 


Our Beech Flooring 
is another good buy. 


MMinnville Mfg.Co. 


M*Minnville Tenn: 
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NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 





All purchases on cash basis. 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 














WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
' PITTSBURGH, PA. 














PITTSBURGH, PA. 


B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 


White Pine; Yellow Pine,Hemlock & Fir 



































LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 
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Developing Trailer Train Leusien 


The unusual conditions prevailing in the trade 
this year have brought, in their train of troubles, 
a peculiar problem to the mills which ordinarily 
bring down their logs on the snow during the win- 
ter season. Facing this situation, many an ex- 
ecutive has asked, “Shall we carry on the usual 
operations this winter—at the risk of finding busi- 
ness in the doldrums next spring; or shall we lie 
idle—with the possibility that if the present im- 
provement in-the market continues we will be 
caught short of stock to meet the big demand that 
we have been living for this year and will find 
ourselves limited in operations all next year in the 
face of the big demand that is bound to come?” 

Thus a number of the mills are investigating 
methods of log transportation that are under bet- 
ter control than winter snows, methods which they 
can put into action as circumstances may dictate 
and witheut delay. About the first that claims 
attention, since the transportation lessons of the 
war, is the tractor and 
trailer train, a system 


OTOR | SSCs 2. aes 
oGGING aes Sy 






Charges Fee for Truck Hauling 


The Pruyn Lumber & Supply Co. (Inc.), Me- 
chanicsville, N. Y., strives to be as fair to all of its 
customers as possible, and makes one price to ail, 
so when the company began to operate a motor 
truck it was somewhat of a problem to tell how 
to handle delivery charges. It was determined to 
sell all the lumber f. 0. b. the company’s yard, acd- 
ing a nominal fee for hauling. This practice has 
proved to be very satisfactory to the company and 
to its customers, as is attested by the steady growth 
of the business, 

At present a 2%4-ton truck is operated and is 
giving excellent satisfaction. J. E. Brownell, secre- 
tary of the company, has the following to say re. 
garding the company’s operation of a truck: 

“In our business it would be absolutely impossi- 
ble to get along without a motor truck, as we have 
many long hauls, ranging from two to fifty miles 
away from our yards. We believe that the most 
practical way to handle the dimension lumber and 
timber on large orders is to have two or three 





that has fully passed 
the experimental stage 
in logging. 

The accompanying il- 
lustration shows one of 
the trains in use by the 
Boyne City Lumber Co., 
Boyne City, Mich., since 
early in 1919, consisting 
of all-steel reversible 
heavy duty logging trail- 
ers built by the Electric 
Wheel Co., Quincy, IIL, 
and a Holt “Caterpillar.” 
Mr. Barden, general man- 
ager of the lumber com- 
pany, made a very care- 
ful investigation of this 
system before buying his 
first installation, and this 
was supplemented by a 
thoro study of the log- 
ging conditions on the 
ground by the manufac- 
turers of the equipment, 
in a mutual effort not 





only to produce the most One of the trailer logging trains of the Boyne City Lumber Co. at work. 


efficient trailers but to 
make the installation a Wheel Co. 

typical test-out of the 

tractor and trailer in logging operations. 

The result was that a year later this company 
purchased its second installation of these trailers, 
and this experience has caused a number of other 
mills to install similar equipment. With some of 
them the tractor and trailer method was figured 
against the laying of railroads, much to the ad- 
vantage of the former, in view of the greatly in- 
creased cost of a railroad and the necessity of fre- 
quent movings as different sections of timber are 
logged out, 

The trailers shown are the standard 10-ton 
units as generally used in logging, altho the manu- 
facturers furnish them in both lighter and heavier 
capacities for special requirements. The use of 
the tractor as motive power brought up an entirely 
new set of requirements in the way of logging 
wagons or trailers, as it was soon demonstrated 
that the wagons built for team use quickly went to 
pieces under the severe strain of tractor use, so 
the Electric Wheel Co., for many years manufac- 
turer of general haulage equipment, gave special 
attention to the development of a line of trailers 
for such service, working in close coéperation with 
the tractor manufacturers themselves. It was 
agreed that nothing less than an all-steel construc- 
tion would give the necessary strength and dura- 
bility, and with it must be such an arrangement 
of the axles as would make all the trailers follow 
in the track of the tractor, permitting sharp turns 
among stumps etc. These features are fully devel- 
oped in these trailers and the draft greatly reduced 
by the use of roller bearings, fully enclosed and 
dustproof. 

Recently a western millman with extensive log- 
ging operations in Wyoming made an extended tour 
thru several States investigating the hauling propo- 
sition, in which he included a special trip to Boyne 
City to see these trailers. His observations there 
led him to declare his preference for that type of 
equipment. Other installations are in use in the 
South, one outfit of twelve trailers in Florida being 
used in collecting stumps and other refuse from 
cut-over lands for turpentine distillation. 


The trailers were especially designed for this service by the Electric 


trailers for each truck and have each loaded while 
the truck is away; but as yet business at our yard 
runs heavily to small orders and to moldings and 
materials which require considerable time and care 
in picking out. 

“We have not tried the trailer proposition, but 
it is possible that we may add another truck t 
our motor equipment next spring.” 


Wood Bumpers for Motor Cars 


During the war wood came to the front because 
for strength and lightness it had no equal in air- 
plane construction. Perhaps it was a lesson froni 
this experience of the war or perhaps it was jus! 
eareful experimental work that lead the W. B. 
McAllister Co. to experiment with wood bumpers fo! 
motor cars. This company, for many years 
leader in the cabinet making industry, experimente:! 
carefully with wood bumpers and after thoro tesi: 
has placed a product on the market that it is 
contended is much superior to any metal bumpers, 
either for rear or front, which have ever been pu! 
upon the market. In the manufacture of the M: 
Allister wood bumper, selected birch is used. A 
many as ten thin sheets of birch are put togethe* 
with a waterproof glue and the finished produc 
covered with airplane varnish, care being tak« 
to see that the laminations are such that the u 
most strength is secured. 

The four strong points emphasized by the man 
facturer are: Beauty and grace;  necessar, 
strength under impact; great shock absorbin 
powers ; and lighter weight than any other resilien' 
bumper on the market. This use of wood is ver! 
interesting and should be encouraged ; it serves t 
point out once more that careful investigation will 
develop many new fields for its use. 

PAPA 


SLACK COOPERAGE consists of barrels or kegs 
for dry commodities, such as potatoes, rice, ce 
ment and fruit. Tight cooperage includes kegs 
and barrels intended for liquids, the oil barre! 
being a good example. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 19.—The lumber situation on the Great 
Lakes remains dull, with only scattering cargoes 
oming here. Lumber insurance agents, who are 
always on the watch for such business, say that 
there are still a few cargoes yet to come down. 
‘hese are mostly mixed hardwoods and hemlock, 
is the white pine supply in upper lake territory is 
nearly exhausted. 

The forestry officials of several States left the 
offices of the New York State Conservation Com- 
mission this week to study the white pine blister 
rust in the northeastern part of the State. The 
party made its first stop at the State forestry 
nursery at Saratoga Springs, which is said to be 
the largest single nursery in the country devoted 
exclusively to producing forestry stock. From 
there the officials will visit Lake George and vari- 
ous points in Warren, Essex and Hamilton coun- 
ties. 

Charles N. Perrin returned a few days ago from 
a motor vacation trip and on his way he called 
at numerous mills in the northern New England 
Statés and the Adirondacks. 

Arthur Yeager started on an automobile trip 
this week thru Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York in the interest of the Yeager Lumber Co. 
He will spend two months calling on the trade. 

H. B. Gorsline, of the National Lumber Co., is 
spending some days in Michigan, looking after ship- 
ments of maple flooring for his company. 

Mixer & Co. have appointed C. A. Gorrell as 
traveling salesman in the South with headquarters 
at Greensburg (N. C.) office. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 20.—Two distinct developments stand out 
in rather bold relief in the southern hardwood situ- 
ation: Decided expansion in business with Europe 
and broader inquiries by consuming interests in 
the United States. ‘ 

The American Overseas Forwarding Co. booked 
fifty cars of lumber for shipment to Europe in 
one day last week, while the bookings for the en- 
tire week exceeded 2,000,000 feet, compared with 
1,000,000 feet the week before.. This is the heaviest 
gain that has taken place from one week to another 
for several years and it is likewise the largest 
volume of exports reported by this agency in many 
months. Ocean freight rates to United Kingdom 
ports have been reduced 5 cents per hundred 
weight and this is proving a stimulating influence. 
It is stated, however, that present exports are go- 
ing to all of the principal European countries, 

Some members of the trade report more demand 
from furniture manufacturers and some other con- 
sumers and salesmen returning from the North and 
East, as well as the Northwest, say that stocks 
in the hands of users of southern hardwoods are 
so light that they must either increase their rate 
of buying substantially or they must materially cut 
down the rate of consumption. Flooring and other 
building trade interests are in the market for fair 
sized quantities of southern hardwoods and there 
are more inquiries now being received than for a 
number of months. One firm reports larger sales 
during the last two weeks than for the whole of 
the three preceding months, and others indicate 
that the market is taking on greater activity, Opti- 
mism regarding the immediate future is much more 
pronounced and the feeling is quite strong that, 
with a substantial reduction in freight rates, there 
will be a quick resumption of more general buying 
by consuming interests. The lower grades sell at 
pretty low prices, but No. 1 common and better 
are in more satisfactory demand and are command- 
ing more profitable prices. 

J. H. Hines, president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, stated, at a meeting held Saturday, 
that one Memphis firm had made three sales of a 
certain grade of red gum during the last several 
weeks and that the last had been made at an 
advance of $8 a thousand feet over the first. Other 
members of the trade indicate that the market 
is displaying a far more healthy undertone. 

In the meantime, nothing is being done in the 
direction of increasing logging or manufacturing 
operations. Positive proof that logging is almost 
at a standstill is furnished by a statement of J. 
W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log Loading 
Co. 

Col. S. B. Anderson, head of the Anderson-Tully 
Co. and a member of the Memphis River Terminal 
Commission, and J. R. Paine, mayor of this city, 
have returned from Washington, bringing back 
with them contract from the Government for fur- 
nishing $450,000 for the construction of adequate 
river terminals here. Lumbermen and other ship- 
pers believe that these new terminals, together 
with the barge line, will prove a most potent factor 


in downward regulation of freight rates, espeeially 
on heavy commodities, such as cotton, lumber, coal, 
iron and steel. 

C. B. Allen, president of the Allen-Eaton Panel 
Co., has returned from a business trip to Chicago 


and other northern markets and brought back a-~ 


fair number of orders for built-up veneers and 
panel stock. 

George McSweyn, of the Memphis Band Mill Co., 
is back after an absence of several weeks, spent 
principally in Michigan. He says that stocks of 
lumber in the hands of consuming interests are 
very small as compared with their daily consump- 
tion and that he expects much more active buying 
in the near future. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sept. 20.—The demand is good locally for sash 
and doors and interior finish, and for flooring, 
shingles and other products used in construction. 
The demand from other sources is spasmodic. Furni- 
ture and box making requirements are not heavy. 
Car shops of railroads here are not operating ex- 
tensively. 

Lumbermen report that the price situation re- 
mains practically unchanged, but the tendency is for 
firmer markets unless freight reductions are made. 
The tendency is growing to cut down the winter’s 
operations unless prices are such as to show a 
profit. Stocks in some lines are now low. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Sept. 19—A Merrill lumberman says that con- 
trary to general fears, the coming winter may wit- 
ness considerable logging activity. Lumber com- 
panies generally are in good financial condition 
and should there be any movement of the lower 
grades of hardwood lumber, for which there has 
been little demand during the recent business de- 
pression, mill resumption will be general. If con- 
ditions make it possible to move the lumber in the 
yards at even cost figures, lumbermen would be 
willing to resume operations, he says, as a period 
of idleness means unavoidable a certain overhead 
cost. 

The price of first and second selects, birch, at 
Merrill mills is $80 to $90 a thousand; for No. 1 
common, $40. The lower grades are practically 
without demand, 

Sawmills of Oconto have shut down for the sea- 
son. The Oconto Lumber Co.’s mill closed down 
six weeks ago and the Holt Lumber Co.’s mill a 
few days ago and both are now doing their win- 
ter’s repair work. The two planing mills are 
running one-half time, but the Holt Hardwood 
Co.’s plant is running full force with a night force 
at work on two of its machines. 

The sawmill of the John S. Owen Lumber Co. 
closed this week. The mill will undergo the usual 
repairs. It is planned to resume operation the 
first of the year, provided sufficient stock on hand 
is disposed of. 

A meeting of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association was planned last week at Rhinelander, 
but because of the failure of a speaker from Mil- 
waukee to attend, the members confined the meet- 
ing to an inspection of logging operations at the 
camp of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., where 
they were entertained for dinner. 

The Bissell Lumber Co., of Tripoli, has announced 
that it has secured a group life insurance policy 
for protection of certain of its employees in case 
ef death or permanent total disability up to 60 
years of age froth any cause, at any time or place, 
during their employment with the company. The 
amount of insurance on each life is $500, which 
will be automatically increased $100 with each 
subsequent year of service until $1,000 has been 
reached. 

Oo. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, in a 
resume of present conditions, said that of sixteen 
firms who own their railroads and who do summer 
loggiug in Wisconsin, some are operating at some- 
where near normal conditions and others are al- 
most entirely shut down. “With lumber at a 
standstill,” he said, “mills have been non-operative 
and the question arose as to what to do with the 
men of families who lived in places where the mills 
or factories were located. Every effort was put 
forth tv provide some sort of employment for them 
and many logs were cut this year which will not 
pay their cost in lumber, just to keep the men at 
work. The demand for lumber has been more lively 
of late. If the building trades strikes are settled 
and proposed efforts are put forth to encourage 
all building possible, there may be continued activ- 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 











We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





Perfection Brand 


\ Oak 
\\ Flooring 


never fails to satisfy the 
A. most exacting buyer. 
\ We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
favorite with deal- 
e1s and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 
oak lumber, 
quartered and 
plain, also Vel- 
vet “Edge” 
Flooring strips. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,?ing Bsf* 
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We’re Always 
On the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
supplying high quality 


Oak and Gum 


We would like to prove it 
on the following items:— 


l car 4-4” FAS Plain White Oak 

l car 4-4” FAS Plain Red Oak 

5 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4”? Sound Wormy Mixed Oak. 

l car 4-4” No.3 Com. Mixed Oak. 

3 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

4 cars 4-4” FAS Sap Gum 

4 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Sap Gum 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

l car 4-4” No.1 Com. Plain Red Gum 

lcar 4-4” 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards. 


Quality First—Service Always. 


H. G. Bohlssen 
Band Mill Mfg. Co. 


and Office: 
Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 











MICHIGAN 








REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 

















different kinds of 
Northern 


Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 


Ask for quotations. 


Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Michigan Hard Maple Brr° 


- (4-4 to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Maple 
~—— 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No.1 ©. & B. Basswood 
_ Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 


1 We manufacture 17 














GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and” choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in. and 
13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 








NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


per em 








MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Sold by using the classified department. If -you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘“‘Wanted and For Sale Department’’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ity. The forecast must depend on supplies on hand 
and probable demand. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Sept. 19.—Altho lumber prices took a jump dur- 
ing the last week, building activities in Lansing con- 
tinue to increase, according to Clare W. Bliss, of the 
Hall Lumber Co. J. R. McCarthy, sales manager 
of the Longstreet Lumber Co., reports that his firm 
is doing about 70 percent of normal business. 

Retail building supply men in session in Lansing 
last week blamed the absence of an active State 
organization for the decrease in the volume of 
sales. The Michigan Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association has not been active for several years, 
and the meeting here was largely for the purpose 
of rejuvenating the organization. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Sept. 17.—Local firms advise that hemlock 
prices are stiffening. Many stocks are broken and 
some are nearly exhausted, especially of No. 1. 

J. R. McQuillan, manager of the Langlade Lum- 
ber Co., was tendered a splendid banquet last week 
by the members of the Antigo City Baseball Team, 
which he actively managed last season. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Sept. 19.—Hardwoods are selling better, retail- 
ers being still the best buyers. Some factories 
are making inquiries. Prices are firm at former 
levels. Southern pine is showing more strength, 
as dealers are inclined to replenish their stocks. 
Prices are steadier and there is a tendency to 
firm up under the influence of better buying. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., reports a marked improvement in the 
hardwood trade. Orders are larger. So far this 
month business has been better than at any time 
during the year. Prices are stronger, especially 
in higher grades. There is a better volume of 
business in the lower grades. The higher grades 
are growing scarcer week by week. Mr. Pryor 
was at home most of the previous week because 
of the serious illness of his baby, who is now 
practically out of danger. 

E. M. Stark, vice president of the American 
Column & Lumber Co., reports a steady demand 
for hardwoods, with less cutting of prices on the 
better grades. Generally speaking, trade is holding 
up well, with volume of business slightly better. 

Henry B. Dugger has been placed in charge of 
sales of the Charles B. Carothers Co. (Inc.) in 


Ohio and West Virginia, with headquarters ij, 
Columbus. He succeeds Earl T. Carothers, vic 
president, who has moved to Nashville to look afte: 
sales in Kentucky and Tennessee. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 19.—The hardwood trade is much mo: 
active, with production again increasing. Qua 
tered oak is scarce in the best grades, but in gov 
demand, Plain oak is selling well in the bett 
grades, while ash and poplar are slightly mor 
active, and red gum and walnut are moving we! 
Ash has shown material improvement. It 
claimed that the hardwood trade is in general! 
better shape than at any time in six months. 

W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., with a strin 
of band mills in the South, a few weeks ago i 
sumed operations at Guin, Ala., and last wee 
started up its largest mill, a band mill at Fa) 
ette, Ala., capacity 130,000 feet a day, 60 percen 
pine. The other mills will not be started now. 

It is reported that some of the larger shippe: 
in the more isolated districts are having troub|: 
in securing cars, partly due to the large numb: 
of bad order cars and locomotives, especially heay 
in the South. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 19.—There has been some slight improv 
ment in the trade of the hardwood lumber manufa: 
turers in southern Indiana during the last week or 
ten days. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad put t: 
work a large number of men here last week that hau 
been laid off earlier in the year. Lumbermen repori 
that prices are holding steady and that both order: 
and inquiries have been increasing of late. Th: 
retail trade is keeping pace with the wholesale. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Sept. 19.—There is more or less business bein: 
placed for immediate shipments. The building per 
mits for the month of August are the largest of an) 
this year. George Thurn, of the C. C. Shaffer Lum 
ber Co., reports that he is getting a fair amount 
of business. Ward Shaw, of the Fullerton-Powell 
Lumber Co., who has been spending his vacation at 
one of the Michigan lakes, is now back in the city. 
William B. Schaefer, a prominent wholesaler here 
reports that he is getting a fair volume of the going 
business. Don Piatt, one of the large wholesalers 
of box and crating lumber here, reports that busi 
ness has been better with him in the last week o1 
two than it has been for six months. 








MILLWORK DEMAND IS IMPROVING 

Optimism and confidence in the future was ex- 
pressed by the sash, door and millwork manufac- 
turers and distributers who attended the general 
meeting of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association 
held in the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on Sept. 15. 
Orders are much more plentiful than was the case 
a few weeks ago, evidencing a definite turn for the 
better, as it is common knowledge that dealers are 
ordering only for actual needs, there being no dis- 
position as yet manifested to stock up on regular 
items. Stocks all along the line from manufacturer 
to retailer are very light, producers not being dis- 
posed to make up regular stock goods, in quantity, 
much in advance of a definite demand for them. 
However, most plants are now producing at 70 to 
80 percent of capacity. 


The Meeting 

The meeting was called to order at 11 a. m. by 
President W. P. Wilson, of Wheeling, W. Va., who 
after brief opening remarks introduced William 
Monro, president American Window Glass Co. Mr. 
Monro gave a very interesting and instructive 
analysis of business conditions. Secretary N. L. 
Godfrey presented his report, which consisted 
mainly of recommendations and suggestions as to 
how the various committees, thru more active co- 
operation, might further the work of the associa- 
tion. After some general discussion adjournment 
was taken for luncheon. 

The main feature of the afternoon session was an 
address by L. C. Boyle, of Washington, D. C., coun- 
sel for the association. Attorney Boyle discussed 
various aspects of the tax question, and other legis- 
lative matters of general interest to those present. 


TC MANAGE SASH AND DOOR HOUSES 

KANSAS Ciry, Mo., Sept. 19.—The rapid growth 
of the sash and door department of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., has necessitated creation of the posi- 
tion of manager of sash and door houses in the 
department, to which J. BE. Pennybaker, manager 
of the Long-Bell yard at Enid, Okla., has been 
appointed. Ie will assume his new duties Oct. 1, 
after which time Earl Kenyon, manager of the 
sash and door department, will be enabled to con 





centrate himself on the wholesale end of the busi 
ness. Mr. Pennybaker has been with Long-Bell 
fourteen years, beginning as a yard man at In 
dependence, Kan. He managed yards at Kendrick 
and Stroud, Okla., and was promoted to the Enid 
vard five years ago. 

The American Sash & Door Co., Kansas City. 
Mo., has increased its foree and is running full 
time at present. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufactur 
ers are enjoying a little better run of trade, and 
it is coming now from country yards, which are 
taking a fair quantity of stock sizes and some 
special stuff. The city building demand continues 
good. Less hardwood finish is being used than 
last year, and fir has made gains as a finishing 
material. Factories are fairly busy just now in 
most cases. Prices are low and the margin of 
doing business is very close. 

The demand for millwork, doors and sash in 
Columbus, Ohio, is holding up fairly well under 
the circumstances. While new building projects 
are fewer, a number of jobs have progressed to 1 
point where millwork and kindred stocks are in 
demand. There is still some figuring on new work. 
Most of the mills are busy on orders, altho new 
business is coming in slowly. 

Plants at Kansas City, Mo., are getting a larger 
volume of business, much of the increase being in 
the local demand, both for stock stuff and specials. 
Prices which have been weak all summer now are 
on a firmer basis. 

Striking employees of nearly all the sash, door 
and blind factories in New Orleans, La., who have 
been out since Aug. 17, returned to work this 
week, a satisfactory agreement being reached. Three 
hundred men were out and the plants were either 
closed or running with reduced forces during the 
strike period. ; 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills find a pretty fair volume of business, but 
the proportion of material wanted for new dwell- 
ings is not as large as sometimes. Mauch of the 
building being done consists of garages and other 
small structures, tho in the suburbs many houses 
are being erected, 
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The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade con- 
‘inues to be in very fair shape, all things con- 
idered, with orders coming in freely enough to 
nsure a good volume of business and with the 
range of prices quite well maintained, even tho 
here and there concessions must be made to secure 
rders. Many calls still come in from outside 
voints, and it is also to be said that at least some 
£ the jobbers manage to obtain figures which are 
o be regarded as quite attractive, buyers being 
villing to make allowances fox prompt shipment. 


With the outlook for construction work good, there 
are promising prospects for the sash and door 
trade. - . 

The sash and millwork plants of San Francisco, 
Calif., are doing a moderate volume of business and 
the fall outlook is encouraging. Door factories in 
the Bay counties section are fairly busy. Finished 
door factories connected with the white and sugar 
pine mills have a moderate supply of eastern orders, 
and are operating at less than capacity. Sash and 
door cut stock is in fair demand. 




















LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Sept. 17.—Barring a possible greater firmness in 
sreen clears and No. 3 vertical grain flooring, no 
mprovement in the cargo market is evident. . The 
nominal quotation for freight rates is $8.50, not 
regarded as firm. The inbound cargo movement is 
still large; to the night of Sept. 14 fifty-seven 
urivals were reported, carrying 53,060,000 feet of 
ir and 9,325,000 feet of redwood. The activity in 
building permit issues continues unabated. Pasa- 
dena, Glendale, Long Beach and others report a 
wuilding activity that in some cases establishes a 
new record, 

R. S. Whiting, secretary of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, passed 
thru here this week on his way home from Texas. 
R. L. Cuzner, of the Kerchoff-Cuzner Mill & Lumber 
Co., has returned from a vacation trip that ex- 
tended as far north as Victoria, B. C. U. G. Rich- 
ards, vice president and general manager of the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., is visiting the local office. 
\. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lum- 
er Co., is looking after its interests here during 
the absence north of H. W. McLeod, its local man- 
auger, 

The Interstate Lumber Co. is reported to have 
hought out the City Lumber Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 17.—Fir uppers are stiffer, with quotations 
at the mills from $1 to $2 higher. The spruce mar- 
ket shows no material change, uppers being strong 
ind lower grades continuing weak. Red cedar 
shingles continue to advance and stars are now 
ringing $3. Red cedar logs are scarce at $20. 
Ilowever, they were up to the $35 mark during 
the last year of the war and for some time after. 

In making a study of the condition of the lum- 
ver industry in the Pacific Northwest, H. E. Veness, 
of the department of public relations of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, found»that in 
<eneral business is improving and the credit situa- 
tion better ; that one-third of the sawmills of Oregon, 
representing about 20 percent of the lumber cutting 
apacity of the State, are not operating; that two- 
thirds of the mills are running, producing about 70 
vercent of the normal cut of the State, showing 
that the mills operating are producing about 90 
vercent of their normal capacity. Oregon logging 
amps are producing 40 percent of normal capacity. 
In eastern Oregon the logging camps are producing 
nough to keep the mills operated at about 75 per- 
ent capacity. 

C, E. Putnam, who for several years has had 
harge of the shingle department of the Coast Fir 
Lumber Co., has opened offices in the Northwestern 
Bank Building to engage in the shingle business 
» his own account. The shingle end of the Coast 
‘ir Lumber Co. will be looked after by President 
fohn W. Miller and H. I. Sound, 

1’. S. McKenzie, who has been sales manager for 
he Griswold-Sand Lumber Co., has resigned and 
pened offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, where 
ie will engage in the wholesale lumber business. 

The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
ion will hold its next monthly meeting in Portland, 
Sept. 28. 

R. T. Gheen, field manager for the American 
Vholesale Lumber Association, was in Portland 

iis week and on Tuesday was guest of honor at the 
egular weekly luncheon of the wholesale lumber- 
nen of the city. He left tonight for San Fran- 
isco, 

A modern sawmill of 150,000 feet capacity will 
eplace the mill of the Astoria Box Co. at Astoria, 
’re., destroyed by fire two months ago. The new 
lant will eost about $150,000 and, according to 
resident W. F. McGregor, should be ready in six 
ionths. It will cut fir as well as spruce to the 
vroduction of which the company has confined its 
‘perations in the past. 

F. A. Douty, president of the Multnomah Box 
& Lumber Co., was at Newport, Ore., this week and, 
speaking before a massmeeting there, attended by 
the business men of the Yaquina Bay country, out- 
lined what his company is planning to do with the 
Yaquina Northern logging railroad recently pur- 
chased by Mr. Douty and associates from the Gov- 
ernment. He stated it would be put in operation 


within six months and that from 200 to 600 men 
will be put to work along the line. A small saw- 
mill will be built in the early stages of this de- 
velopment which, according to announced plans, 
will involve the expenditure of about half a million 
dollars. Mr. Douty explained that the intention 
is to erect a number of small mills along the 
route of the newly acquired railroad and that large 
bodies of timber will be purchased on which options 
are now held and which are now being cruised. 
The company has been authorized to issue $1,000,- 
000 stock par value and contemplates issuing an 
additional $500,000 worth as soon as it has pur- 
chased the timber now being cruised. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—Local millmen rejoiced a bit this week 
to note a faint quickening of the market pulse and 
a somewhat stronger inquiry, with a slight increase 
in the flow of orders booked. A notable change 
has come over the local field with the development 
of regular steamship service from Puget Sound to 
the Atlantic coast, a condition of which potential 
lumber patrons in the East seem to be sensing 
only now, but of which there is ample evidence in 
the fact that a majority of inquiries regarding 
lumber shipments also ask regarding the time limit 
and delivery certainty of water transport. 

Despite the momentarily brighter outlook, how- 
ever, millmen are not entirely confident of a steady 
run thru the winter, as present orders do not con- 
stitute a volume, with the exception of two or 
three mills, to warrant over optimism on this 
point. Both lumber and shingle producers say, on 
the other hand, that maintenance of the prevailing 
flow of orders to the mills would insure virtual 
continuity of operation at least until well along 
toward spring. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—So rapidly has the new port of Ta- 
coma’s export business, especially in lumber, in- 
creased, that the port commissioners have been 
forced to lease one of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway’s docks to accommodate the ves- 
sels taking cargo this week. The port docks have 
given the inland mills, which heretofore have had 
no way of shipping lumber by water, an outlet for 
much of their product. The commission has de- 
cided to start work at once on dock No. 2 and 
will open bids for the $900,000 worth of bonds 
remaining to be sold on Nov. 1. 

The West Catanace was the first of the vessels 
due this week to dock. The Usui Marw also ar- 
rived early in the week. Each of these ships_took 
1,000,000 feet of lumber for the Orient. The West 
Japa arrived Sept. 13 and loaded 2,000,000 feet. 
The City of Spokane and the Wilfaro are also due 
this week at the port for lumber cargoes. 

Other big vessels here this week included the 
Frederick Luckenback which sailed from the St. 
Paul docks Sept. 14 with a cargo of lumber for the 
Gulf. The West Ivis is loading a cargo of cedar 
logs for Japanese pencil factories. The City of 
Vancouver is taking 500,000 feet of lumber to 
Europe. The Genoa Maru has a large cargo of 
eedar logs for Kobe and the Protesilaus will take 
500,000 feet from the Tidewater mill for the Orient. 
The F. S. Loop loaded at the Defiance.Lumber Co. 
for California. 

After being shut down for several months the 
Puget Sound Lumber Co. has resumed operations. 
The mill is working on several large orders for 
water shipment and will start shipment next week. 

L. M. Tully, formerly the Snark of the Universe ; 
H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of the’ Hoo- 
Hoo organization, and a number of eastern dele- 
gates, are on their way north from Fresno and will 
be in Tacoma Sept. 20. The Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club plans to entertain them at luncheon on that 
date when the new Snark of the Universe, E. G. 
Griggs, this city, will preside at the meeting. 

Construction of a new dry kiln and warehouse 
has been started by the Peterman Manufacturing 
Co., sash and door manufacturer of Tacoma. The 
new kiln will be the fourth in operation at the 
company’s plant. The warehouse will be 80x100 
feet in dimensions. T. A. Peterman, manager of 
the plant, in announcing the new improvements, de- 
clared that the company is preparing for a big 
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"Hotel, Yellowstone Park, Gaished ia Birch 


Birch 


- The Peer of Woods 
For Interior Finish 


is living up to its reputation for big value 
and is now generally used in the more 
pretentious public buildings as well as in 
private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the only 
wood to use as a base for the new and 
wonderful silver gray effect so much in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue today makes it 
truly the Peer of Woods for Interior Finish 
for it can be stained to imitate the more 
expensive woods. 


With some of the most particular archi- 
tects and builders choosing Birch for use 
throughout homes and public buildings, it’s 
a pretty safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are realizing that the 
one way to hold trade at home is to be alive to 
builders’ demands and supply them with wood that 
is nationally advertised. 
Every week and month 
your customers are being 
told, through magazines 
of national circulation, 
the many advantages 
and economy offered in 
the use of Birch. Put in 
a stock of it now and get your share of the orders 
that will come from this advertising. 





Any of the firms below will be glad to 
quote you prices and send you a copy 
of their Birch Book “‘A’’—write them. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., 
Rhinela Wells, Mich. 


ier, Wis. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
OCONTO COMPANY, 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Nahma, Mich. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Blackwell, Wis. 





Goodman, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. | B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Chassell, Mich. Wausau, Wis. 
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Remember 


Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 
Colonial Trust Bidg.» 
Owen M. Bruner Co., Philadelphia, Ps. 
Wh 7 le I bh ar Mer. Lh ts 











ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 


Opdenweyer-Alcus 


Manufacturers Cypress Co. 
Sorrento, - - . Louisiana 








Fauce Oak FLOORING 





THE Best Oak dlooting 
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Lumbermes's 


Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
my same whether the building be large or small, and it 

is only necessary in finding the cost of outside ‘walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














improvement in business next year. “Building all 
over ‘the country is far behind,” Mr. Peterman 
said, “and there must necessarily be a big building 
campaign soon, to catch up.” 

The annual convention of Districts 6, 7 and 8 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, was 
held at the Four L headquarters in Tacoma Sept. 
10. Besides the annual election of officers the 
convention discussed the cost of living and unem- 
ployment questions. Speakers at the meeting were 
Norman F. Coleman, president of the Four L.; 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co.; George J. Osgood, general 
manager, Wheeler, Osgood Co.; W. C. Reugnitz, 
Frank Wilson, W. B. Mills, Fred Johnson and A. 
Chisholm. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—Practically all large mills in this dis- 
trict are operating, with production for the entire 
district about 80 percent. The mills all report a 
good supply of cutting orders, with demand good. 
Shingles and lath are still in great demand. With 
the movement of the wheat crops inquiries are com- 
ing in from the farming districts. 

The Columbia Shingle Co.’s mill at Kalama is to 
be sold at sheriff’s sale Sept. 23 to satisfy a claim 
of $46,646 held by the Shull Timber & Shingle Co., 
of Seattle, Wash. The company was originally 
formed by C. J. Meyers and Walter McClelland. 

There is a general resumption of the mills in the 
Olympic Peninsula. The Carlsborg Mill & Timber 
Co. started up last week; the Crescent Boxboard Co. 
is running three shifts ; the Olympic Cooperage, two 
shifts, and the Washington Pulp & Paper Co., three 


shifts. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—California will lead in cargo shipments 
for September as it did in August. Already ship- 
ments exceed 3,000,000 feet and the total probably 
will be more than twice that footage. Loading 
here now for that State is the steamship Henry T. 
Scott, which will take 1,500,000 feet from the 
Bloedel Donovan docks. From the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co.’s plant the steamship Sierra took 1,250,- 
000 feet for California and next week the steam- 
ship Siskiyou will load a return cargo of 1,000,000 
feet there for the Golden State. Another loading 
at the Wood dock this month will be 500,000 feet 
of squares for Japan. 

The Faber Logging Co., which has been idle 
since early in July, will resume operation next 
week. Robert Nestos is manager, With its resump- 
tion about a dozen camps will be operating in the 
Bellingham district ‘and perhaps one or two more 
camps will become active again in September. 

Locally the prospect for winter is not bad. Whole- 
salers report an increased demand, especially in 
shingles. 

Among the lumbermen of Bellingham who feel 
optimistic is William McCush, president of the 
Christie Timber Co. Speaking of returning nor- 
malcy, he said: ‘My idea of normalcy is to make 
the best of things and keep on hustling.” 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—Excellent winter wheat results in 
threshing and a prospective large fruit crop are 
local factors tending to a much better feeling. 
Lumbermen seem to share in the general uplift 
despite the early shutting down of many large 
mills. Cedar pole and post men report many in- 
quiries and an increase of sales, 

W. H. Lewis, manager of the cedar department 
for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., left for a trip 
to Kansas City, Chicago, Detroit and other eastern 
markets, He reports that there seems to be a 
considerable increase of activity in prospect in 
the building of power lines. I. N. Tate, assistant 
general manager of the company, is now enjoying 
his vacation on the Coast, accompanied by Mrs. 
Tate and son, Richard. Lawrence R. McCoy, of 
Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, district sales manager for 
the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., and editor of the 
new Wyerhaeuser house organ, has been appointed 
district manager of industrial sales and will be 
stationed in New York. C. J. Mulrooney has been 
appointed district sales manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. and will be stationed at the 
Baltimore branch of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
T. J. Humbird, president of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. and of the Humbird Lumber Co., spent a day 
in Spokane this week on business. Mr. L. 8S. Case, 
general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
is just getting back into the harness again after 
his three months’ vacation in Europe, and with 
Mr. Tate now away he is a particularly busy man. 
Coming home he stopped at New York, Albany, 
Scranton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, Chi- 
cago and St. Paul. Mr. Case was accompanied by 
Mrs. Case, who remains in the east to visit his 
sister, Mrs. T. C. Munger, of Lincoln, Neb, and 
her husband, Judge Munger. 

The four timber protective associations of north- 
ern Idaho, the Potlatch, the Clearwater, the Pend 
Oreille and the Coeur d’Alene, held their third 





quarterly meeting of the year last Monday. Only 
routine matters were considered. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Sept. 17.—Conditions are practically unchanged 
in the San Francisco market, with a moderate de 
mand for Douglas fir and a light demand for red 
wood. Prices on fir uppers have stiffened, however, 
with vertical grain flooring scarce, and No. 3 has 
advanced to about $4 off list. The mills are pretty 
well supplied with cutting orders and, with assort 
ments broken, local wholesalers have some difficulty 
in filling orders for the California market. 

San Francisco retail yards are making deliveries 
to building jobs and making very low prices on 
Douglas fir commons. On uppers, however, there 
is an advancing tendency. The building situation 
has improved considerably since the strike was 
settled. Steam schooners are now seeking cargoes 
and coastwise freights are weaker. The spurt in 
cedar shingles has been a prominent feature of the 
market here; redwood shingles also have advance 
and stocks of both varieties are exhausted here. 

J. M. Leaver, assistant to the president of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., is paying a visit to the San 
Francisco office after having spent some time at 
Scotia. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., this city, have quite 
a demand for fir and have been shipping heavily 
by rail and water from the north. Two mills are 
in operation at St. Helens, Ore. 7 

F. H. Lambert, resident manager of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co. at McCloud, is in the city. The 
mill with one shift is cutting about 340,000 feet 
of white and sugar pine a day. Stocks are not ex 
cessive.. W. G. Kahman, head of the sales depart 
ment at McCloud, is here on his way home after an 
eastern trip. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is making a mod 
erate cut of white and sugar pine at the new 
sawmill at Susanville and is accumulating an 
assortment of air dried stock. The box factory has 
been making a good output. 

The Wendling-Nathan Co., this city, is making 
rail shipments of fir to the California market to 
take care of a moderate demand at prevailing 
prices. The Oregon mills are short of some items. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., this city, recently 
put on a night crew in the box factory at Susan- 
ville to take care of rush orders, 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is operat 
ing its redwood sawmill at Eureka with one shift 
and accumulating an assortment. Shipments of 
fir are being made from Astoria, Ore., to California 
ports, 

Charles R. Johnson, president of the Union Lum 
pnd Co., this city, is making an extensive eastern 

rip. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., this city, says that with the cleaning 
up of some of the small pine stocks, the situation 
will strengthen. Orders are gaining a little on the 
cut. 

W. R. Dunn, manager of the white and sugar 
pine sales of the Frank P. ‘Doe Lumber Co., this 
city, has been paying a visit to the white pine 
mills in the Feather River district. Some of the 
plants will close around Oct 1, while others will 
operate until November. 

Charles R. Wisdom, of the sales department of 
the Red River Lumber Co.’s San Francisco offices, 
has just left for Chicago, via Westwood. He will 
testify at the hearing before the Interstate Com 
mission in the Anson-Gilkey-Hurd case relating to 
the freight rate on sash and doors. 

Among the lumber and shipping men in the city 
as visitors are: A. M. Mortensen, manager of the 
California Fruit Exchange mills of Blairsden; F. C. 
White, general manager of the Union Lumber Co.’s 
interests at Fort Bragg; A. M. Dollar, of Van 
couver, B. C., and F. D. Lowery, of Honolulu. 

J. H. Holmes, president of the Holmes-Eureka 
Lumber Co., this city, has returned from Honolulu, 
and left for the East on a business trip. F, V. 
Iiolmes ,the sales manager, reports a good demand 
for redwood. , 

L. A. Morrison, California representative of the 
Eastern & Western Lumber Co., of Portland, has 
been paying a visit to the mill, which is in opera- 
tion. 

F. C. Knapp, president of the Peninsula Lumber 
Co., of Portland, who is here, reports a little im 
provement in the demand. 

C. E. Lewis, of the Germain Co.’s San Francisco 
office, reports more inquiries for white and sugar 
pine during the last ten days than during any one 
month for a year. J. S. Kent is paying a visit to 
the mills at Klamath Falls. 

The Northwestern Redwood Co., this city, Paul 
S. Foster, manager, is running its sawmill at 
Willits with two shifts. Stocks are light. 

Hewitt Davenport, president of the Pacific Mill 
& Timber Co., this city, has left for Mexico, where 
he will investigate the lumber outlook, and will go 
thence to New York. W. S. Russell, general man 
ager, says San Joaquin Valley business is looking 

up a little. 
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James Clugsten, representing the Curtis Com- 
panies, of Clinton, Iowa, has been observing the 
white and sugar pine situation here and has found 
stocks of shop smaller than some buyers expected. 

M. N. Saxton, ,of the Saxton Lumber Co., of 
Sydney, Australia, is here calling on the Pacific 
coast exporters, : F 

Laurent M. Tulley, of the L. M. Tully Lumber 
Co., of St. Louis, who was the Hoo-Hoo Snark of 
the Universe last year, came here from Fresno after 
the annual, with other eastern delegates. He ad- 
dressed the members of the Douglas Fir Club at 
their luncheon, Sept. 13, when the delegates were 
guests of honor. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Sept. 17.—Speaking of the company’s situation, 
lk. S. Sanders, vice-president and general manager 
of the Vancouver Lumber Co., stated that it was 
carrying much less than a normal stock—around 
9,000,000 feet—while a normal stock would be 
approximately 15,000,000 feet. This company is 
one of the largest and most progressive in the 
Province and markets about 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber a year. Mr. Sanders is a strong booster 
for western hemlock, which his company has manu- 
factured in large quantities. He thinks for many 
purposes it is superior to other western woods and 
that it only awaits a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion from the buyers and consumers to become the 
most popular lumber, for certain purposes, manu- 
factured on the Coast. 

Charles Plant, 
said that the much hoped for fall trade in the 
prairie Provinees did not materialize. He said 
that while crops were good the retail lumbermen 
have been collecting old accounts and liquidating 
old stock and that during the last six weeks a stag- 
nant market has prevailed thruout the prairies. 
He believes that the good crops, the cleaning up of 
old debts and the general prosperous condition 
speaks for an early and heavy spring buying in that 
district, 

John Hanbury & Co. (Ltd.), one of Vancouver's 
prominent sawmilling concerns, produced the run- 
ners-up in the provincial series of amateur baseball 
leagues. The outcome of the series provoked wide- 
spread interest thruout Vancouver and _ vicinity. 
The Hanbury team won the Terminal League pen- 
nant and then defeated the winners of the Com- 
mercial League. The Imperial Oil Co.’s Toco team 
won the Dewdney League pennant and then de- 
feated the B. C. Manufacturing Co, team, the win- 
ners of the Westminster League. Thus the final 
play for the series came between the lumbermen 
and the oilmen. The oilmen were victorious in a 
good pitchers’ battle here today, winning by a 
score of 6 to 0. This makes the Ioco team cham- 
pions of the Mainland Amateur Baseball Associa- 
tion, 

James Clark, vice president of the Vancouver 
Lumber Co., this city, arrived here Tuesday, accom- 
panied by his bride, following a honeymoon trip 
thru the western part of the United States. Mr. 
Clark is the son of A, L. Clark, Dallas, Tex., presi- 
dent Vancouver Lumber Co. and formerly president 
Southern Pine Association. The young couple 
will make their home in Vancouver. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—Word has been received here that the 
steamship Honolulu, which sailed Aug. 5 from 
Everett, Wash., has reached New York, and is dis- 
charging cargo. The Honolulu carried 4,000,000 
feet of Washington fir and 1,500,000 red cedar 
shingles. 

Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the Lumber division of 
the Department of Commerce, has left Washington, 
D. C., and is now headed for the Pacific Northwest, 
which he will reach the latter part of September. 
The main topic to come up for the consideration of 
lumbermen during Mr. Oxholm’s visit will be for- 
eign trade expansion. He will reach the Douglas 
fir region during the phenomenal movement of both 
fir and cedar to Japan, and while the situation in 
that respect is extraordinary, he will no doubt be 
able to give helpful suggestions to the entire in- 
dustry. 

R. S. Whiting, manager of the shingle branch 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has returned 
from an extended tour, during which he visited 
Kansas City and other centers in that region, and 
returned home by way of California. Mr. Whiting’s 
principal mission has been to assist in combating 
the effect of antishingle legislation at various 
points in the territory noted. 

The Seattle Association of Credit Men at its 
regular meeting next Monday will devote prac- 
tically its entire time to an analysis of the lumber 
situation in the Pacific Northwest. The principal 
speech will be made by W. M. Beebe, of the Burton- 

teebe Lumber Co., and a quiz will be staged under 
the direction of L. Hellgren. 


Russell. Underhill, of the Underhill Lumber Co., 
(Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C., was in Seattle this 


sales manager of the company, 


week renewing his acquaintance with local lumber- 
men. He reports that building operations in Van- 
couver are the most extensive and the liveliest in 
ten years. This fact, together with export business, 
has braced the fir mills up to the point where they 
are producing about 75.percent of normal, Otherwise 
the fir industry is lifeless. Until the strike was 
called Friday practically all the British Columbia 
shingle mills were running on a market of excep- 
tional strength for all grades. 

G. V. Learned, of the Learned Lumber Co., has 
returned from an extended trip, during which he 
visited connections in eastern territory. 

W. W. Herron, specialist in railroad and car 
materials, has moved his offices from the White 
Building to 405-6 Douglas Building. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 17.—Contracts amounting to $141,760.50 
were let by the Grays Harbor Port Commission last 
week for the construction of the first unit of the 
wharves of Pier No. 1 between Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam. In the wharf construction the contract 
includes the driving and capping of 195,000 lineal 
feet of piling and decking 165,000 square feet of 
wharfage. The wharf will be 800 feet long and 300 
feet wide. The electric equipment at the Ander- 
son & Middleton mill has been repaired which will 
enable the harbor dredging work to be resumed on 
a 16-hour day basis. 


Representatives of Mitsui & Co., who were on the 
harbor last week, stated that their firm would 
arrange to send their ships to Grays Harbor as soon 
as the port improvement work has been completed. 
At present all the cedar going from this section 
to Japan has to be loaded on cars and sent to 
Seattle for reloading on Japanese vessels. 


The Western Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, will re- 
sume operation Sept. 19, following a shutdown of 
four months. About 110 men will be employed. 
Then all the mills in Aberdeen will be in opera- 
tion. The only mills on the harbor which are not 
operating are the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle 
Co. and the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. in Hoquiam. 
The Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. is operat- 
ing its shingle mill only. Business for Japan con- 
tinues to be an important feature of the orders 
that are keeping the mills in operation. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Sept. 19.—Shed stock orders have been plentiful 
and a fairly good volume of fresh cutting business 
has been out. Most large mills are loaded up and 
have advanced their prices several dollars a thou- 
sand. Production has been increased, but orders 
offset the increase. Fresh cutting orders are not 
yet coming in such a variety as to give the mills 
the cutting they desire. 

The Howell Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., which 
has been operating a mill at Montrose, Miss., has 
given up its lease and G. S. Burnette, its southern 
representative, has gone to Richton, Miss., where 
he will make his headquarters and act as its buyer 
in this section. The company will still use the 
planing mill at Montrose and will concentrate some 
stock at that point. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Sept. 20.—There seems to be a gradual improve- 
ment in the pine market. Stocks are very low. 
Orders are received in such large volume that no 
trouble is encountered by the mills in shipping 
everything available. C and also B&better finish 
are very searce. Low grades are moving in larger 
volume. Very few small mills have started up. 
The export demand continues very active, mills 
having received in the last few weeks orders cover- 
ing practically all stocks on hand and ready for 
shipment within thirty to sixty days.. The market 
is stiffening very rapidly on all high grade items 
down to and including square edge and sound. 
Local manufacturers continue to ship more hard- 
wood for export than for some time and are re- 
ceiving better prices. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Sept. 19.—Dimension, other than yard stock, is 
quiet. High grade dressed stock, No. 1 common 
and better, is soaring and supply is short of de- 
mand. No. 2 common and lower grades are show- 
ing signs of life and for air dried boards there is a 
good demand. The volume of inquiry is increasing. 
E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, was of the opinion that improvement 
was general. The Hirsch Lumber Co., of Jackson- 
ville and New York, of which Clyde Taylor is Jack- 
sonville manager, has received considerable new 
business at good prices, has several cargoes under 
way, and is now loading a couple of vessels and 
preparing for more. The Standard Lumber Co., 
of Live Oak, Fla., reports business on the up grade, 
with prices good, and reports having recently re- 
ceived orders aggregating over 6,000,000 feet sev- 
eral for cargo shipment from Jacksonville. 


- HARDWOODS 


Southern 
Pine 


HIGH CLASS SOFT 
SHORTLEAF FINISH 
—-A SPECIALTY— 

Send us your orders and you're 


sure of well manufactured and 
accurately graded lumber. 


A. L. Boynton Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LUFKIN, 


(For Sale q 


Southern 
Hardwoods 


Elm Maple Cypress 
Oak Gum Ash 
Hickory Poplar © 








TEXAS 
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or 
Wire. 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


JEROME, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of 


Flooring, Oak, Ash, Cypress and 
Gum Lumber. yy) 


Soft “| 
Gray Elm. 


We Offer: 























gr 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 


21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
All thoroly air dried. 


Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 


225,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


Will be pleased to quote. 


Foster-Latimer 
aaa Lumber Go. 








SAWED 


BAND 
SouTHERN ARDWOODS 


—the kind ecomomical buyers have 
in mind right now. We manufacture 
high grade lumber and ship it when 
you want it. Try us. 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 
And does it accurately. A book to use for liguring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, ete. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 


in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. ‘The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 


in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, I. 
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Oak: 


We offer the following stock f. o. b. 
our mill Cullor, Ark., subject to prior 
sale, at prices quoted below: 


3 cars 4-4 No. 2 Com. Pl. Red Oak $16.00 
2 ears 4-4 FAS Plain Red Oak $2.00 

cars 4- ain Re - 
Delivered 5 Cars 4-4 No, 2 Com Pl. White Oak 17.00 

Prices 3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. Pl White Oak 33.00 

cars 4- un . Mixer ai ° 

Request. 2 cars 5-4 — W. Mixed Oak - 22. 
1 ms 5-4 Com. & Better White Oak. 
No. 1 Com. $40.00. FAS $90 00. 


Guaranteed weight 4400 Ibs. per M ft. 
Good widths, largely 14' & 16' lengths. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 











We Manufacture— _ 
Full produet of Cut-to-size 
Cottonwood Logs C R AT | N G 


Booraem-Kemper Lumber Co., Inc. 
Capacity—Car per day. Lansing, lowa 








YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 








: MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 


J 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS| 


Sound Square 
ixed 

oe Bridge and 

Crossing 


OAK kz 


Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Gum, Soiiaseed Grade Stock 


Pelican umber (‘o. 


Mound, Louisiana 








Timbers 








SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


| aimuety | The uniform quality 


of our 
/ i» / Oak, Ash, Gum, 


| ml 

Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 
: 4 z pte lumber attracts and 
for shipment holds customers for us 
Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS 


pAxs| Lumber Co., Inc. 














GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Sept. 19.—There has been increased buying, with 
a resultant increase in prices on practically every 
item. Upper floorings are taking the lead, par- 
ticularly flat grain. Common stock has made good 
advances. Inquiries are heavy from practically all 
sources. The car material people are purchasing 
heavily and the industrials are taking some stock. 
Straight cars are in good demand. The dealer 
is still coming in for the largest share of place- 
ments. This week’s bookings are the heaviest in 
months. Demand is back to normal. 

The hardwood situation is better than at any 
time since the days of high prices. A little buying 
is being done by practically all users. Hardwood 
flooring demand is good and prices are strengthen- 


ue BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Sept. 19.—Upper grade pine went up $2 to $35, 
but mills are practically out of these items. Prices 
on No. 1 have stiffened from $1 to $2 a thousand, 
while there has been a slight advance in Nos, 2 
and 3, No. 3 still dragging. The most satisfac- 
tory feature of the situation is that the demand 
is general, except from industrial plants, which 
use lower grades. Much of the activity is at- 
tributed to the advance in cotton. Railroads have 
been more liberal in their buying, while exports 
are looking up. Yards are also ordering more 
liberally. The feature of the market is that all 
orders, no matter from what source, are rush, 

Floods in the San Antonio district, which car- 
ried away hundreds of bridges for both railroads 
and counties, are keeping nearly all the mills in 
this district busy. It will take several hundred 
thousand feet of lumber and timber for replace- 
ments. This will give the mills the biggest stretch 
of timber cutting for the interior market that they 
have had in several months. Orders are far in 
excess of shipments and shipments are exceeding 
production by a good margin. So far, only one 
mill has put on an extra crew. The hardwood 
market is still at a standstill, with little move- 
ment of any character. There is little likelihood 
of an increase in the production of hardwood. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 19.—New lists, showing advances, are the 
order of the day. One of the largest southern pine 
manufacturers in southern Mississippi says the 
market is very much better. Lists just issued show 
advances of $5 on No. 1 common B&better; $1 to 
$1.50 on No. 2 common, and 50 cents on No. 3. As 
there are practically no surplus stocks, it is be- 
lieved that a continuation of the present demand 
will result in further material advances in a very 


short while. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 19.—The demand for rough North Carolina 
pine has been just as active as heretofore and for 
many items which have been dull the call has been 
very brisk following immediately upon the sensa- 
tional advance in cotton. Much stock is being sold 
in the South and there has been some buying ahead. 
The sales of rough lumber are hampered by lack of 
stock and the indisposition of millmen to sell fur- 
ther ahead. The movement of low grades would be 
much larger were not practically all orders for 
dressed stock. The demand for dressed lumber was 
not as heavy, but there has been an improvement 
noted in items which have been dragging, and prices 
have stiffened. Prices all along the line have a 
tendency upward. The building situation continues 
to improve in the South. 

There is a very brisk demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better and this is hard to get for prompt ship- 
ment. Naturally prices are advancing. Southern 
buyers accept these advances promptly, but north- 
ern buyers appear to be a little backward as yet. 
There is also a good demand for 4/4 No. 2 and 
better stock widths, with prices unsettled, the tend- 
ency being upward on small lots in mixed cars, 
both rough and dressed. Five-quarter and thicker 
edge is not so active, but prices are well main- 
tained. There has been a marked improvement in 
demand for 4/4 edge No. 3 and stock widths, this 
being sufficient to oversell quite a few mills on 6-, 
8-, 10- and 12-inch and materially cut down the 
surplus. Nos. 1 and 2.bark strips are also active 
in the South and demand is growing in New Eng- 
land. 

Demand, Jersey, and metropolitan, for 4/4 edge 
box, dressed and resawn, has been very much larger 
and many planing mills are oversold. There is also 
some inquiry for rough edge box for cargo delivery. 
Itis freely predicted now that 4/4 edge box will be 
selling higher. Four-quarter stock box is active 
and the supply is small. There is also a good de- 


mand for 4/4 No. 2 stock box, principally dressed 
for sheathing. Box barks are inactive, with prices 
weak. 

The sales of flooring, Partition and roofers showed 
a decline, but there has been a marked increase in 
the demand for thin ceiling, resulting in a price 
Prices on flooring and partition are 


stiffening. 


moving slowly upward, while roofers continue 1 
sell on about the same level, altho here and there 2 
higher figure is obtained. Roofers kiln dried ay 
hard to get for prompt shipment, due to a gow} 
movement by rail of rough box. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 19.—Mills report they are getting a go 
volume of business and at noticeable increase «» 
a good many items. They have to turn down : 
good many mixed car orders, not having the stox 
Prices on straight cars of dimension are becomin:z 
more stabilized. It is practically impossible 
locate B&better 3- and 4-inch flooring for qui: 
shipment and mills, booked for at least thirty dais 
ahead, are refusing to accept any business for i: 
mediate shipment. Eight- and 10-inch boards a 
becoming scarce and have advanced $1 to $2 
thousand. Inquiries are heavy, especially for rai 
road material, and a good many large orders ; 
being placed. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 19.—A slight increase in demand, 1 
enough, however, to affect the market material) 
is about the only change noted in the southern pil 
situation during the last week. The improvement 
in the demand is too small as yet to bring about 
any decided advances in prices. With reference to 
lower grades, conditions remain about the sam». 
with practically no demand reported for No. 
common southern pine, and the same situation 
isting as to Nos. 2 and 3 common oak and gum. 

There seems to be no big amount of improvement 
either in volume of output or shipment, altho shi) 
ments have apparently increased a little during tli 
last few weeks. IJIlowever, the character of buying 
continues on a hand-to-mouth basis as a ruk 
There has been some buying for future requir 
ments, but this has not as yet taken the in 
creased turn that was hoped for. It is felt th: 
high freight rates are holding it back. 

Owing to the improvement in the price of co! 
ton, which, however, has declined a little from th: 
recent high prices for the season, business generally 
has taken on a better tone, and there seems to |» 
promise of considerable increase in building a: 
tivities this fall. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Sept. 19.—Slight advances in pine have been held 
and available stocks are being taken up, so ther 
are prospects for a further upward movement. Th: 
bulk of the buying is of the better grades and in 
ferior stuff is being moved only at a sacrifice. Thr 
retail trade locally is enjoying a decided improv 
ment. Building activities are still the outstanding 
feature. The boom has affected not only Lak: 
Charles but is making itself felt thruout the tei 
ritory, and most of it is residential in characte: 

The mill of Lock, Moore & Co., about two mile- 
from Westlake, La., resumed operations this week 
putting between three and four hundred men t 
work. During the shutdown, since Feb. 17, th: 
company has given its employees free houses, Th: 
Clooney Construction & Towing Co., ship builders 
again opened up for business after being down fo 
almost six months. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Managan and family hav: 
returned to their home in Westlake after an al 
sence of three months in Europe. Mr. Managai 
was the delegate from the Lake Charles club t: 
International Rotary. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Sept. 19.—Lumber movements to the interior i: 
creased to some extent last week and mill inter 
ests are manifesting a better feeling over the situa 
tion. Settlement of the strike in the buildin: 
trades in Chicago and extensive building plans an 
nounced from a large number of other cities thru 
out the country are expected to bring about a bette: 
condition in the lumber market generally. 

Prices have stiffened slightly in the last wee! 
or two, especially on’ flooring, ceiling and sidins 
for cars, B and better flooring being up from $:* 
to $3 per 1,000 feet, quotations now being aroun: 
$35 to $36 against $32 to $33 ten days ago. 

During the present week the Southern Railwa) 
is understood to have purchased 1,000,000 feet o: 
lumber and timbers which, according to informa 
tion obtained in lumber circles, brings its tota! 
takings in the last few weeks to something abov: 
3,000,000 feet. Another large interest is said t 
be in the market for a round lot of pine lumbe! 
and timbers amounting in the aggregate to several 
million feet. 

Generally lumber interests feel encouraged at 
the prospects of immediate improvement. Severa) 
operators are reported to have cleared up around 
their mills preparatory to resuming operations and 
four or five mills in this immediate section have 
already started up. Stocks on the yards are about 
exhausted and should a strong buying movement 
set in the mills would have difficulty in filling all 
orders. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 20.—Further improvement was shown in 
the market here last week, such woods as cypress, 
hardwoods, redwood and western pines being in 
somewhat better demand. While southern pine 
prices are firmer, the tendency with most of the 
other woods appears to be toward somewhat lower 
levels, notably redwood and cypress. Country 
yards in some localities are broadening their re- 
quirements and the general opinion is that trade 
will be brisk for the next five weeks. Many coun- 
try dealers say the low price of live stock and 
farm products is holding back trade, and in south- 
ern Kansas, Oklahoma amd parts of Texas the low 
price of oil is an additional curb on buying. 

H. Clay Dennis, formerly manager of the west 
Coast department of the Turner, Dennis & Lowry 
Co., severed connection with that firm Sept. 15. 
He has opened offices at 1026 New York Life Build- 
ing and will handle west Coast products and south- 
ern pine. 

ll. W. Spink, formerly assistant sales manager, 
has been promoted to sales manager of the Jamison 
Lumber & Shingle Co. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Sept. 19.—A decided improvement is manifest in 
the pine market here. Orders exceed shipments 
and shipments are in excess of production. Prices, 
too, show betterment. Upper grades have advanced 
as much as $5 a thousand,. while No. 1 has ad- 
vanced $2 a thousand. Even Nos. 2 and 3 show 
some advance. The continued advance in cotton is 
generally conceded to be the cause. The railroads 
are also buying more liberally. Retail yards are 
stocking up and the export situation also shows a 
decided improvement. 

The steamship Armudo completed loading 2,500,- 
000 feet of lumber Saturday afternoon and sailed 
Sunday morning for Buenos Aires. The cargo was 
furnished by the lower mill of The Lutcher & Moore 


Co, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Sept. 19—A new move has been made to free 
the port of New Orleans of the menace of oil 
waste on the water that for ‘several years the 
lumber interests have protested against. The 
Dock Board, a State institution, has decided to 
deal with the case on State authority and proposes 
to punish the offenders under Louisiana laws. 
The present plan is to secure a small gasoline 
boat to use as a patrol craft and to trace the 
films of oil that flow on the river to their source 
and to assess penalties of $25 or thirty days 
on the ship officials responsibility. 

The Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., of New Orleans, 
with offices at New York and plants at many points 
in the South, has just extended its Monroe (La.) 
plant so as to handle large supplies of stave mate- 
rial accessible to that city. 

On his return to New Orleans this week J. F. 
Wigginton, manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co., announced the opening at Minneapolis, Minn., 
of a new branch or office of the company under 
the management of A. D. McDonald. Mr. Wiggin- 
ton also appointed P. McNamara, formerly of the 
Lyon Lumber Co., at Garyville, La., as associate 
in the management of the Chicago office of ‘“Louis- 
iana Red.’ Mr. Wigginton stopped over a day at 
St. Louis to secure news of George EB. Watson, 
secretary of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, who, since his sudden illness while on 
vacation in Michigan, has been in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital at St. Louis. He found that there had been 
some improvement in Mr. Watson’s condition, but 
that the physicians were still somewhat in the dark 
as to what the development of the malady would 
be. In the meantime the directorate of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has dele- 
gated Clarence S. Reynaud, for some years adver- 
tising manager of the association, to act as secre- 
tary pro tem., 

Joseph Rosado, a lumberman formerly of Belize, 
British Honduras, has established himself in New 
Orleans, where he will import mahogany and other 
tropical woods and will export lumber. 

Word from Yazoo City, Miss., tells of the prom- 
ised resumption there, on or about Sept. 28, of 
work by the Yazoo cooperage plant that has been 
closed down for three or four months. The com- 
pany has already put its logging crews to work 
at its two camps at Midnight and Inverness and 
will have an ample supply of raw material when 
the saws and bucker begin operation. 

E. C. Batson, of the Batson-McGehee Lumber 
Co., announced today that the company’s sawmill 
at Millard, Miss., as well as that of the Southern 
Lumber &'Timber Co, at Hilldale in the same sec- 
tion of the State would resume operation on full 
time on Oct. 1. The Batson-McGehee plant has 
been closed down since May and its resumption is 
in line with the spirit of optimism prevailing 
thruout the pine belt of Mississippi. A lumber- 
man who this week returned from:a visit to all 
the mills along the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 


' declared that a number of those that have been 


“down” for several months are preparing to renew 
production. Another south Louisiana mill that will 
begin sawing within the next sixty days is the 
Dantzler Lumber Co. plant at Cedar Lake, north 
of Biloxi, Miss. All the above concerns report 
a flood of inquiries and urgent requests for Iumber 
at prices distinctly better than have been prevail- 
ing thruout the summer. 

Pascagoula, Miss., also is growing optimistic 
after its severe depression caused by the abandon- 
ment of ship building there by the International 
Shipbuilding Corporation a few months ago. It 
appears that New York ship owners have been 
studying the port with a view to establishing a 
regular line of steamships between there and New 
York to take care of large shipments of cross ties 
and lumber during the coming fall. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 20.—The first considerable improvement 
in the lumber market here in many weeks occurred 
last week. Prices have strengthened all along 
the line. Conservative wholesalers say that more 
orders and more inquiries are coming in than for 
some time. The higher grades of southern pine 
have advanced and are becoming scarcer. Hard- 
wood prices are stronger, especially on hemlock. 
Some mills claim they are getting a $38 base for 
hemlock, whereas two weeks ago the base was only 
$32. B&better pine, including finish and the higher 
grades of flooring, ceiling etc., have advanced $5 
to $7. Pine boards are up $1 to $2 a thousand. 
Lath has advanced about $2 and it is now almost 
impossible to get any at the mills. The market 
generally shows an improvement and the Pitts- 
burgh dealers are optimistic. 

O. H. Babcock, vice president of the Babcock 
Lumber Co., has just returned home after a west- 
ern business trip. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 19.—The attitude of the trade toward busi- 
ness is improving for almost everyone in the 
trade has gotten a share of the business placed and 
feel that the ascent toward a higher level has 
begun. Improvement does not necessarily mean 
higher prices, for some of the most level headed 
of the local dealers feel that prosperity in the 
trade will be most real if present levels, or as 
near to them as is possible, are maintained. This 
line of argument applies more to hardwoods than 
the soft woods, but has some relation to all. 
There are many inquiries in this market that have 
not been here for a long time, and activity is start- 
ing in almost all lines. Some of these have not 
really begun to buy, but they are interested in the 
cost, in which they were not before. Planing mills 
are fairly busy on special work and there is a 
much larger volume of stock millwork being moved. 
The city yards are busier than they have been, 
and many of the out-of-town yards are. already 
taxed to take care of the business. 

Building activity here is improving, and building 
work beyond the city is setting a fast pace. The 
records of the bureau of building inspection for the 
first half of this month show permits issued for 
220 houses, a greater activity than has been re- 
corded for a year, and much more than the average 
for the other months of this year. Box makers 
are finding a little better business, but this indus- 
try is still far from normal. 

Many of the mills serving this territory are still 
closed, and stock lists are beginning to be badly 
broken, especially in the better grades. This nat- 
urally makes a tightness in the market, and those 
who have recently returned from buying trips 
south report mills refusing orders they were beg- 
ging for a few weeks ago. 

There is a strong market for the better grades 
of hardwood, and prices are firm at the levels of 
the past several weeks. There seems to be a bet- 
ter demand for oak and ash than for the other 
woods, but there is a fair demand for chestnut, 
maple, birch, beech, gum, poplar, cherry, basswood, 
sycamore, walnut and mahogany. White pine sells 
fairly well, with greatest demand for the upper, 
but with increased demand for the lower grades. 
Prices are steady at the new lower levels set about 
a month ago. Spruce is inactive, but holding stead- 
ily on price. Hemlock is more active, but is also 
holding steadily, the base price having for a month 
or more remained at $34. Better grades of cypress 
are selling, in the opinion of many, at too high 
prices, while there is a free offering of the lower 
grades at varying prices. Longleaf pine is very 
tight, with a good demand for almost all items, and 
stock lists broken. Many mills producing this 
lumber are expected to resume in the near future. 
North Carolina pine is actually scarce in some of 
the active items, such as roofers and narrow: floor- 
ing, while there is a better demand for almost 
everything in the line. Lath are scarce and bring 
good prices, and shingles find a ready market at 
fair figures. 

The Sterner Lumber Co. 
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October 1 from 724 Widener Building to a suite on 
the fourth floor of the Flanders Building. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Sept. 21.—Further improvement in inquiry for 
the better grades of lumber is reported, and more 
mixed lumber went out to retail yards. A jobber 
here reported the taking of an option by an eastern 
operator on 1,100,000 feet of No. 2 common. Mill- 
men assert that they have comparatively light 
stocks of the better grades of seasoned lumber. 
The lower grades are a drug on the market and 
fresh concessions of $1 to $2 were reported. Piling 
space is becoming filled. Box factories have been 
practically out of the market this season and de- 
mand from the iron mines for cheap lumber has 
been at a minimum. Planing mills and interior 
finish plants here are busy filling bills covering 
materials for moderate priced houses. A cargo of 
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shop and better lumber for Tonawanda, N. Y., the 
product of an interior mill, was loaded out this 
week, and two cargoes are scheduled for next 
week, These shipments will practically clean up 
all the back cargo orders standing. 

Employment agents are being inundated with 
common labor applications, woods men being hired 
at $18 and $20 a month and board by some con- 
tractors. A northern Minnesota lumber mill op- 
erator has announced a cut of wages for common 
labor at his mill to $2.50 a day of ten hours. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Sept. 19.—There has been steady improvement” 


in both price and demand. <A good demand came 
from commercial sources during last week and there 
was an average advance of $1, some items increas- 
ing as much as $5 since the first of the month. 
Many mills are out of the market on upper grade 
items. While stocks continue to decrease per- 
ceptibly, operating officials have not yet begun con- 
sidering increasing production. 

The Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. has announced 
the appointment of R. E. McElveen, of Mobile, Ala., 
to be manager of its Mobile office, replacing Joe W. 
Smith, who has resigned to enter business for him- 
self in Texas, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 19.—John T. Wilson, president Phillips 
Lumber Co., Richmond, Va., and one of the largest 
handlers of lumber in the South, believes that the 
industry in all its ramifications is destined for big 
improvement. Mr. Wilson is in New York on a 
business trip. Aside from his lumber connections, 
Mr. Wilson is one of the largest contractors south 
of Baltimore. When asked for an interview by 
the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Mr. Wilson said: “I have nothing but good news 
for my fellow lumbermen. I believe prices are 
going up and I believe we are at the verge of 








another era of prosperity.”” Mr. Wilson confines 
his lumber operations strictly to the wholesale en: 
Until recently he maintained offices in New York, 
Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Nashville and Richmond. 
but the growth in his business in Richmond, wher: 
his lumber operations center, has been such tha: 
he closed all branch offices. 


BBB LLL I I I IO 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumberme, 
recently were issued by the United States Paten 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. F 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at th 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent an: 
name of inventor when ordering : 

1,387,605. Chain saw. George Meyer, Seatth 
Wash. 

1,387,822. Logging car. Haydn O. William: 
Sperling, and William J. Miller, Vancouver, B. C 
Canada. 

1,387,869. Power saw. 
son, N. J. 

1.387.873. Process of roughening the side edge~ 
of flooring boards and the like. William H. Walke: 
Pine Bluff, Ark., assignor to Arkansas Short Lea‘ 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

1,388,186. Portable saw device. 
Cormick, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

1,388,231. Polisher and grinder for wood and 
metal manufacturers. Bela Zearney, Belleville 
N. J. 

1,388,408. Apparatus for use in making boxes 
crates and the like. Robert G. Crosbie, Hawthorn 
Victoria, Australia, assignor to the Case Makin: 
Machine Co. (Ltd.), Melbourne, Australia. 

1,388,513. Process of treating wood. Asa ¢ 
Chandler, Houston, Tex. 

1,388,569. Crate. John Hughes, Pullman, Mich 
assignor Pullman Manufacturing Co., same place. 

1,388,724. Saw swage. Henry M. King, Clay 
ton, Okla. 


Vernon Royle, Pate: 


Thomas M« 











BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Stockton — Bacon - Underwood 
Veneer Co. succeeded by Bacon-McMillan Veneer 
Co. : 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—City Lumber Co. 
sold to Interstate Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Idaho Falls—Big Garren Lumber & 
Coal Co.; Gilbert C. Orme purchased interest. 

Orofino—Hopkins Lumber Co., of Spokane, 
purchased the Zelenka sawmill of O. H. Holm- 
berg, receiver; mill is located on Clearwater 
River, two miles from Ahsahka. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Allen C. Hemphill and 
Simonson Lumber Co. succeeded by Simonson- 
Hemphill Lumber Co. 

IOWA. = Andover-Clinton — Borbeck-Lohberg 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Lyons Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Abilene—J. W. Asling & Son sold 
out to McAllister-Fitzgerald Lumber Co. 

Nortonville—Case & Tobey sold to Alexander 
Lumber Co. 


LOUISIANA. Fondale—J. M. Jones Lumber 


‘Co. sold hardwood mill at Fondale and 20,000 


acres of hardwood timber in Richland and 
Ouachita parishes to Kellogg Lumber Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn.; sales office will be opened at 
Monroe, La.; J. M. Jones in charge. : 

MARYLAND. Glen Burnie—J. F. Johnson 
succeeded by J. F. Johnson Lumber Co., incor- 
porated with capital of $50,000. ° 


MINNESOTA. New Market—H. E. Wester- 
man Lumber Co. sold to C. W. Adams Lumber 


oO. 

~Winthrop—Farmers’ Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Henry Simons Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Altamont—Farmers’ Lumber Co.; 
Clay H. Wallace sold interest to Cyrus Streeter. 

Warrensburg—John W. Hull succeeds Riner 
Lumber Yard. 

MONTANA. Hysham—North Midland Co. sold 
to Bradbrook-Saunders Lumber & Hardware Co. 

NEBRASKA. Manley—Frost, Curyea & Mur- 
tey Co. succeeded by Curyea & Murtey. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Walum—Crane-Johnson 
Co., of Fargo, will discontinue yard at Walum 
which was recently burned. ‘ 

OHIO. Painesville—Lake County Coal & Lum- 
ber & Building Supply Co. sold to Elmer Fresh- 
water. 

OKLAHOMA. Medford—C. F. Eberle & Co. 
succeeded by Johnstone Lumber Co. 

Poteau—Poteau Lumber & Realty Co. sold to 
Cornwell & Chowning Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Joseph—W. C. Jackson Lumber Co. 
succeeded by I. E. Snyder. 

WASHINGTON. Blaine — Northern Shingle. 
Co.; Roy Park sold interest to C. J. Avila. 

Chehalis—Arkley-Brown Lumber Co. consoli- 
dated with R. P. Arkley Lumber Co., of Tacoma, 


under name of Arkley Bros. Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Chehalis. Tacoma offices will 
be closed. In addition to wholesale business for- 
merly carried on by both firms, a retail yard will 
be established in Chehalis, 

Tacoma—Delta Shingle Co. sold to Tacoma 
Electric Mill Co., a codperative concern. 

WISCONSIN. Ashland—John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co. sold retail business here to Scott-Taylor 
Co.; new lumber warehouse will be erected and 
plant and warehouses improved. C. H. Wer- 
den, operating yards at Mason, Benoit and Mo- 
quah, has acquired an interest in the company 
and will be an officer. 

Milwaukee—Schroeder Lumber Co. purchased 
Schinner Co. pail factory at Two Rivers, Wis. 

WYOMING. Douglas—Spear Lumber Co. has 
moved general offices from Manville, Wyo., to 
Douglas. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Osgood Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Los Angeles—Pacific Hardwood Flooring Co., 
incorporated. 

Redwood City—Progress Lumber Co., incor 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

San Mateo—Progress Lumber Co.,_ incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

Santa Monica—Golden State Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Miami Beach—Walking Lumber & 
Export Co., incorporated, 

IDAHO. Sandpoint—Idaho Shredded Cedar 
Co., incorporated. 

Sugar City—Sugar City Furniture & Hard- 
wood Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Veneer Lumber & Ply- 
wood Co., incorporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chair Co., incorporated. 

MINNESOTA. Wadena—kK. B. Wilson Co., in- 
corporated; lumber, grain, etc. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg — Major-Sowers 
Saw Mill Co., incorporated. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Barrett Boat Building 
Co., incorporated. 

NEBRASKA. Fremont—Nye-Schneider-Jenks 
Co., incorporated; capital, $4,000,000. 

Holdredge—Parks Lumber & Coal Co., incor- 
porated. 


NEW YORK. New York, Bronx—Ace Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1,000; lumber, trim, 
millwork. 

New York, Manhattan—Crittenden . Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; wood pulp 
and timber business. 

New York, Manhattan—Samuel Building Ser- 
vice, incorporated; capital, $25,000; lumber, roof- 
ing, millwork. 

OREGON. Cushman—Vaughan & Bester Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
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Portland—J. E. Roberts & Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000; ship building. 

Portland——National Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Honesdale — Lakewood 
Milling Co., incorporated; manufacture lumber, 
flour and feed; also to sell products. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — Stillions-Mingea 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Santa Fe Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

WASHINGTON. Sag Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,0 

WEST VIRGINIA. 5 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $5,000,000; to 
deal in timber, coal, mineral lands, construct 
railroads, ete. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Great Lakes Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Smithville—J. A. 
recently began. 

CALIFORNIA. Boyes Spring— 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

Oakland—East Bay Lumber & Mill Co., re- 
cently began. 

Rio Linda—Paul M. Norbryhn recently began 
retail lumber business. 

Santa Ana—Geo. T. 
planing mill. 

ILLINOIS. Mt. 
mers’ Coéperative Co., 
lumber. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—B. F. Salyen will 
open in building material business in about two 
months, 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria —- Robert Nixon 
Lumber Co., recently began commission lumber 
business. 

New Orleans—Metropolis Lumber C 
began; broker. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ackerman—Mohawk Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., recently began wholesale 
lumber and planing mill. 

MISSOURI. Pacific—Pacific Lumber Yard re- 
cently began; William Wolf, proprietor. 

St. Louis—F. S. N. Farquhar Lumber Co. re- 
cently opened wholesale and commission busi- 
ness in Arcade Building. 

NEBRASKA. Franklin—Beaver Valley Lum- 
ber Co., new concern. 

OKLAHOMA. Near Grove—Charles 
new lumber and hardware business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lemoyne — West 
Lumber Co. recently began. 

TEXAS. Galveston—A. H. Felkenhagan, new 
lumber dealer, 3119 Broadway. 

WISCONSIN. Columbus—J. M. Callahan 
Lumber Co. purchasing building site with inten- 
tion of starting retail yard. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Coloma — Michigan-California 
Door Co. seeking a site for a mill on the Ameri- 
ean River. Seeks sufficient water to float larger 
quantity of logs; will build railroad from mill 
to connect with Placerville-Sacramento branch 
of the Southern Pacific; headquarters, Oakland; 
present mill, Camino. 

ILLINOIS. Windsor—O. H. Paddock Lumber 
Co. will erect lumber yard. 

NEBRASKA. Lewellen—Lewellen Lumber Co. 
has torn down old coal sheds and will build 
new sheds. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Fagin & Giffen, rebuilding 
lumber shed recently destroyed by fire. | 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Pelican Bay Lum- 
ber Co.’s box factory nearing completion; plant 
covers area 142x400 feet and includes box fac- 
tory, warehouse, planer shed, stock room and 
block house. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Guelph—Robert Stewart (Ltd.), 
whose woodworking factory was recently burned, 
is calling for tenders for the construction of a 
new factory to cost $40,000. The plant will be 
two stories, 100x175 feet, mill and brick con- 
struction. It is reported that machinery has 
been purchased, 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—Lumber shed of Fee- 
Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co. destroyed by 
fire; about 50 carloads of gum and walnut lum- 
ber stored for export were destroyed. 

Newport—Capt. Amos Huff, operating a saw- 
mill across White River from Newport, suffered 
a $4,000 fire loss on this mill with no insurance; 
machinery ruined and considerable stock of 
hardwood lumber burned. 

MAINE. Bemis—C. B. Cummings & Sons Co., 
loss by fire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Winchendon—E. Mur- 
dock Co., lost dryhouses and contents by fire; 
loss, $7,000. 

MINNESOTA. Stillwater—James E. McGrath, 
loss by fire. 

White Pine—James E. McGrath, loss by fire. 
Town practically destroyed by forest fire. 


Reed & Son, 


Boyes Spring 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. Rumney—L. H. Love- 
land, loss by fire in woodworking plant, $16,000; 
partly insured. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Whiteville—Whiteville 
Lumber Co., planing mill destroyed by fire; loss, 
$100,000, largely covered by insurance. Saw- 
mill and dry kiln escaped damage. Arrange- 
ments were made at once to rebuild. 

OREGON. Timber—Prouty Timber Co.’s saw- 
mill, office building, yards and adjacent cot- 
tages destroyed by fire with 2,500,000 feet of 
lumber; loss, $125,000, partially covered by in- 
surance. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Estill—Hamilton Ridge 
Lumber Co.’s planing mill and box factory des- 
troyed by fire. 

VERMONT. West Windham — Pawtucket 
Lumber Co.’s mill destroyed by fire. 


VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—American Box Co., 
loss by fire. 
WASHINGTON. Ashford—Anderson & Scott 


mill destroyed by fire. 

Kapowsin—Kapowsin Mill Co., loss by fire, 
$175,000; sawmill, lath mill, turning mill, two 
dry kilns, lumber sheds, machine shop and all 
equipment destroyed. 

Lake Washington—Bryn Mawr Shingle Mill 
destroyed by fire; property belonged to D. r 
= former manager of Seattle Mill & Logging 
Cc 





_ Bend—Willapa Shingle Co., loss by fire. 
Spokane—Hedlund Box & Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $30,000. 





HYMENEAL 


SWAN-MALLOCH. Miss Dorothy May Mal- 
loch, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Mal- 
loch, of Chicago, was married to Vilas Matheson 
Swan, of Rochester, N. Y., on Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 20, at the Sovereign Hotel, Chicago. The 
father of the bride is known to lumbermen 
everywhere: thru the Lumberman Poet depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Both bride 
and groom were students at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Mrs. George Fritze, of Port Clinton, 
Ohio, was matron of honor, and Willis Nance, 
of Chicago, was best man. Little Amy Jean 
Malloch, sister of the bride, was flower girl. Rev. 
George Craig Stewart, of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, Evanston, read the service. Mr. and 
Mrs. Swan will reside at Rochester, N. Y., where 
the groom is engaged in the practice of law. 


ht gg ARCHER. Miss Frances Archer, of 
Seattle, Wash., and Howard Clark, of Cosmop- 
olis, Wash., were married at Olympia, Wash., 
on Sept. 16. The bride was a member of the 
office force of the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., 
and the groom is connected with the Grays Har- 
bor Commercial Co. Mr. and Mrs. Clark will 
make their home in Cosmopolis. 


DOCKA-KLEWE. Miss Laura A. Klewe, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. August Klewe, She- 
boygan, Wis., and Thoralf Docka, of Goodman, 
Wis., were married in Sheboygan recently and 
left for a brief we dding trip, They will live in 
Goodman where the groom is purchasing agent 
for the Goodman Lumber Co, 


BOOTH-WOODS. Miss Evelyn Woods and 
J. R. Booth, jr., of Ottawa, Ont., were married 
on Sept. 15 at All Saints Anglican Church in 
that city. The bridegroom is a grandson of J. R- 
Booth, veteran Ottawa lumberman, while the 
bride is a daughter of Col. J. W. Woods, presi- 
dent of the Woods Manufacturing Co., manu- 
gy of woodsmen’s supplies, tents, cloth- 
ng, ete. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Tacoma, WasuH., Sept. 17.—Suit against the 
South Prairie Lumber Co. for $4,500 was — 
in the Pierce County superior court by F. A. Tut- 
hill, who asks judgment on a contract which he 
claims was broken by the company. The plaintiff 
claims to have inherited a half interest in the com- 
pany from his brother, the late Robert Tuthill, 
who was killed in an accident a year ago. 








SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 17.—Following the suit 
of Colby & Dickinson against the Harrington- 
Peters Co., a contracting firm which built the new 
pier of the Port of Seattle Commission at Smith’s 
Cove, the contractors have sued the Port to re- 
cover $117,431, alleged damages. It is stated in 
the pleadings that a large proportion of the loss 
is traceable to the lumber deal of the firm with 
Colby & Dickinson. In the suit already decided, 
Colby & Dickinson secured a judgment against the 
Harrington-Peters Co., requiring the contractors 
to accept and pay for lumber sold for use in build- 
ing the terminal. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 19.—The Blanton-Wyatt 
Lumber Co., of this city, has filed suit in the fed- 
eral court here for $48,111 against the Savannah 
River Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. The declaration 
sets forth that the plaintiff owned a large quan- 
tity of logs of various woods which were on its 
lands in Jenkins County, Georgia, in the latter part 
of 1919 and the first part of 1920. It charges that 
the defendant company unlawfully and without the 
knowledge of the owners took possession of a large 
number of the logs and converted them into lum- 
ber. It is further charged that the lumber 
amounted to 700.000 feet and that it was sold at 
$68.33 per thousand. The proceeds, together with 
interest, are sought by the plaintiff. 





Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
ste of 300,000 feet 
re) 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


You'll find our prices 
o ‘right and our quality 
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Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 


Surry Lumber Company 
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te Boidne, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
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Planing: Mills a Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
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A Good Tip 
For Buyers 


seeking a dependable supply 
and adequate facilities for 
handling rush orders, is to tie 
up to us for 


Western White Pine 


We specialize in the manufacture of 


SHOP AND 
BOX LUMBER 


Fir and Larch, 

Yard Stock. Have complete stock of 
4-4”, 5-4”, 6-4” and 8-4” 

MILLS: Loon Lake, Wash.,Deer Lake, Wash., Plains, Mont. 


Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholeszlers 
Home Office, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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E.T. Chapin Co., Spokane,Wash. 
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DETROIT, MICH. | 





$2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 
Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day. 


Old Colony Club 
Headquarters} Detroit Automobile Club 
in Detroit for} Motion Picture Exhibitor’s Ass. 
Detroit Transportation Club. 
Table D’Hote Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 
Business Men’s Lunch .75 
Cafe A La Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille 

















The Simonson-Hemphill Lumber Co. has removed 
from the Marquette Building to Room 1030 Lumber 
Exchange Building. 


John Shippen, of the Wilson Lumber Co., De- 
troit, Mich., were among the lumbermen who vis- 
ited the local trade during the week. 


George W. Hand and Fred Conn, of the Bayou 
Land & Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, spent some 
days in this city during the week on business 
matters, 


Dwight L. Davis, of the Dwight L. Davis Lumber 
Co., has gone to the west Coast, where he will re- 
main until about Oct. 1, investigating mill condi- 
tions at the various production centers. 


Jay Tschudy, president of the Tschudy Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., spent a few days in Chicago 
this week. He is making a business trip around 
the various trade centers in this section. 


Cc. W. Holmes, of the J. F. McIntyre & Sons 
(Inc.), Pine Bluff, Ark., called on friends in the 
local trade this week. Mr. Holmes took a most 
optimistic view of the hardwood market and pros- 
pects. 


William Dixon, formerly of the Coale-Dixon 
Lumber Co., has been appointed the representative 
in this territory of the Barker-Beach Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore. His offices are located at 1630 Old 
Colony Building. 


Roy Smith, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis., reports 
that the young lady that the stork brought to his 
house this week is a dandy, and that both she and 
her mother are doing very nicely. 


Harry I. Worth, manager of the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., spent several days 
this week in the city, conferring with Minor Botts, 
manager of the company’s Chicago office, and look- 
ing into the general business situation. 


N. C. Wilkinson, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., this week re- 
turned from the East, where ine has spent several 
days conferring with officials of the company and 
visiting his old home in New York City. 


Rosa Wallerstein, mother of Albert Wallerstein, 
of the Lumber Mills Co., died last Tuesday, at the 
age of 70. The funeral was held on Thursday, with 
interment in the Graceland Cemetery. Besides 
Albert, she is survived by another son, E. Z. 
Wallerstein. 


J. C. Morris, formerly representative for the sale 
of car material in this territory for the Henry D. 
Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., has resigned from 
that connection and is now representing the J. E. 
Morris Lumber Co., of Seattle. He is retaining his 
old offices in the Century Building. 


Mrs. Seth E. Barwick, wife of the manager of 
the Chicago office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., returned this week from 
Seattle, Wash., where she has spent most of the 
summer visiting her son, W. E. Barwick, who is 
associated with the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., of 
that city. 


Fred A. Johnson, of Johnson & Son, Erie, Kan., 
passed thru Chicago this week, accompanied by 
Mrs. Johnson, on the way home from the East, 
where they have spent several weeks, together with 
their two daughters, on a pleasure trip. On the 
return the family stopped at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where the daughters were left to attend a girls’ 
school. 


Among the Wisconsin lumbermen who were in 
Chicago during the week were E. E. Heinemann, 
of the Heinemann Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis.; L. H. 
Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., Wau- 
sau, Wis., and G. W. Commentz, sales manager for 
the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis. All 
these reported a better tone to the hardwood mar- 
ket, and improved prospects. 


The Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., has. just com- 
pleted arrangements with H. M. Batson, for the last 
several years connected with the Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) office of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber 
Co., whereby he will become the manager of the 
southern office of the Mummert concern at Hat- 
tiesburg. Mr. Batson will also represent the W. 
R. Hickman Lumber Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 


George W. Schwartz, of the Pennsylvania Lines, 
with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., was in the city 
during the week, and called on many of his friends 
in the local lumber trade. Mr. Schwartz is the 
gentleman in charge of the lumber business of his 
road, and due to, his long and intimate association- 





ship with them probably is better known to the 
lumbermen of this country than any other railroad 
man. 


M. M. Chipley, formerly connected with the C, R. 
Presnell Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., as manager 
of its Metropolis (Ill.) yard, has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of the Lyon Lumber 
Co., of Garyville, La., to succeed Pat McNamara, 
who recently resigned to join the local sales force 
of-the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. Mr. Chipley was 
connected with the Presnell concern for seven 
years. For the Lyon Lumber Co. he will cover 
Chicago and vicinity and Wisconsin. 


H. G. Bohlssen, of the H. G. Boblssen Manu 
facturing Co., Ewing, Tex., passed thru Chicago 
this week on his way back home after a vacation 
trip in Michigan and Wisconsin, combining business 
with pleasure. Following an investigation of mar- 
ket conditions in some detail he is going back home 
cheered with the knowledge that industrial de- 
mand, especially from furniture factories, has 
picked up considerably. Consequently he believes 
that the hardwood outlook is much brighter. 


Albert Marquardt, for the last nineteen years 
connected with the contract sales department of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., has joined the 
sales force of the Thornton Vanlandingham Cook 
Lumber Co. Mr. Marquardt has a very extensive 
acquaintance among the contract trade in this city, 
having handled this work for twenty-five years. 
starting with the Central Lumber Co, and then 
being with the South Side Lumber Co., before join- 
ing the Hines organization. 


R. G. Rugg, of Redlands, Calif., this week called 
on a number of his old friends in the Chicago lum- 
ber trade. Before his retirement some years ago 
and removal to California, Mr. Rugg was one of 
the best known and liked lumber salesmen in this 
city. He spent years in the lumber business, in 
various parts of the country, and for twenty-seven 
years was connected with the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo.—now 
known as the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. Despite 
his eighty years, Mr. Rugg is in the best of health. 


W. S. Goodell, of the Goodell-Skiles Lumber Co., 
Virginia, Ill., called on the local trade this week 
and spread a message of good cheer. He said that 
the lumber business in his section of the State is 
in good condition, and that prospects are very 
satisfactory. The farmers have had big crops, and 
with the recent rise in prices of farm products are 
beginning to display more interest in building and 
repair work than recently, when the low prices 
prevailing for their products had a depressing influ- 
ence on them. Another Illinois lumberman who 
spent some time in the city and made a similarly 
optimistic report was J. N. Boyington, of the J. N. 
Boyington Lumber Co., wholesaler at Rockford, 


H. W. Proebstel, traffic manager for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Richard Glanville, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., Ta 
coma, Wash., and M. C. McCullough, of Portland, 
Ore., were among the west Coast lumbermen pres- 
ent at the Interstate Commerce Commission hearing 
of the sash and door case known as Anson, Gilkey 
& Hurd Co. et al vs. Southern Pacific Co., et al, 
which was held in Chicago this week. Among 
the representatives of southern concerns were W. 
Q. Church, traffic manager for the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; R. S. Davis, traf- 
fic manager; E. C. N. Brown, manager_of the land 
department, and Earl Kenyon, of the sash and door 
department, all of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City. 


W. B. Roberts, prominent timber land owner, 
banker and cotton planter of Rosedale, Miss., was a 
recent visitor to Chicago, accompanied by his wife 
and son. Mr. Roberts declared that the recent phe- 
nomenal advance in cotton prices has been a boon 
to the South, and that if the advance is sustained 
prosperity will be general in that section of the 
country. Generally, thought Mr. Roberts, busi- 
ness conditions are much improved. If business 
men will only quit talking hard times, as some of 
them still do despite the favorable developments 
which recently have taken place; if they will only 
attempt to put their businesses on a normal basis 
and take their inevitable losses now, and cheer- 
fully, there will be no cause for complaint in the 
near future. In connection with the cotton situa- 
tion, Mr. Roberts deprecated the possibility of a 
cotton shortage due to the small crop this year. 
The South carried over from last year 9,000.000 
bales, he said. Together with this year’s output 
of 7,000,000 bales, the total in the trade this year 
amounts to 16,000,000 bales, while the consumption 
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.o far this year has not been 10,000.000 bales. 
“onsequently he looks for around 5,000,000 bales 
eing carried into 1922, unless some unforeseen 
-reat improvement in the trade with Europe should 
suddenly develop. 


~ 


THE WOODS OF BRAZIL 


Chicago received a visit this week from H. M. 
‘urran, of Dlheos, Brazil, who expects to remain in 
his country some time. He was formerly in the 
\‘nited States Forest Service, later spent five years 
n the Philippines and since then has been identi- 
ed with forestry and the lumber business in South 
\merica. He was assistant commissioner for Ar- 
-entina at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. His 
:equaintance with the Brazilian forests is extensive, 
ind his account does not lead to much expectation 
that the timber of that country will attain to the 
important place it ought to occupy, because it is 
being destroyed in clearing the land for agricul- 
ture, just as was done a century ago in the United 
States. The principal difference is that forest fires 
in Brazil do not help the destruction along as they 
mce did in this country. But settlers cut and 
burn the timber in opening farms, and keep ahead 
of the railroads, with the result that what is cut 
is nearly always out of reach of transportation, 
therefore, an utter waste. 

Mr. Curran believes the stand of timber in Brazil 
is now as large as it ever was in the United States. 
There is some pine and Spanish cedar, and an 
enormous quantity of hardwoods, some very hard, 
rare, and beautiful, others as soft as yellow poplar 
ind basswood, and it ought to be as valuable. The 
whole country has only a few large mills, conse- 
juently, not as much lumber is sawed as Brazil 
uses. The home market is excellent, and the lum- 
verman there need not concern himself much with 
export possibilities. The relations between Brazil 
ind the United States are of the friendliest kind, 
ind a welcome is extended those who come to 
issist in the development of the country’s resources. 





NATIONAL INSPECTIONS FOR AUGUST 


The inspection report for August of the National 
tlardwood Lumber Association shows original in- 
spections having been made totaling 14,649,633 
feet, of which 12,560,758 feet passed thru the 
hands of the salaried inspection staff and 2,088,875 
feet were handled by the fee inspectors. This com- 
pares with an inspection total of 21,902,219 feet 
during August of 1920. Commenting upon the 
showing for the last month, the report states: 
“This showing seems to indicate that hardwood 
movements as a whole are about holding their own, 
but still show no definite upward tendency which 
was rather generally expected to manifest itself 
with the approach or arrival of fall.” 

J. E. Doston, deputy National inspector in charge 
of the Norfolk (Va.) district, has been transferred 
to Baltimore, Md., and should be addressed there, 
P. O. Box 486. 

J. S. Hooper, heretofore assistant to C. E. Mc- 
Smith at New Orleans, La., has been assigned to 
Laurel, Miss., where his address is P. O. Box 406. 





ISSUES NEW HANDBOOK 


Volume 35 of the Official Handbook of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association is off the 
press and is being distributed to members of that 
association. This supersedes all previous issues 
of the handbook and is a valuable publication. The 
handbook contains an official list of the members 
of the association, the names of officers, directors 
and standing committees, articles of incorporation, 
constitution and by-laws of the association’ and 
inspection service regulations, 


oor new 


WILL ENGAGE IN BUSINESS IN CANADA 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Sept. 15.—Lieut. Col. James 
Lightbody, formerly of Glasgow, Scotland, now of 
Vancouver and presently of Victoria, B. C., a well 
known soldier and Hoo-Hoo, plans to take things 
easy and play a little golf around Victoria during 
the coming winter and the present quietness in the 
lumber business. Col. Lightbody is familiarly 
known to all those who have attended the Hoo- 
Hoo annuals for many years. As the only active 
member of the order living in Glasgow, he has 
always sent a large bouquet of Scotch heather to 
be presented to the most beautiful lady in attend- 
ance at these annuals. Being unable to look after 
the shipment from Scotland himself this year, he 
had it shipped to him and it arrived a little too 
late to be presented at the meeting, but Col. 
Lightbody is waiting to learn the name and address 
of the lady picked by the convention as the recipient 
of this gift. 

Col. Lightbody, who had been engaged in the 
lumber business in Glasgow for many years previ- 
ous to the war, was ordered into his uniform on 
Aug. 14, 1914, and remained in uniform continu- 
ously for six years and one month. He saw service 
in France, Italy, Gallipoli, Palestine and Egypt. 

Being out of touch with conditions in the lumber 
market of Glasgow for several years, he determined 





to get back into the business at this end of the line. 
While in Egypt, India and other parts of the world, 
Col. Lightbody built up a wide acquaintanceship 
among lumber importers, which he hopes to draw 
on to advantage at such time as he makes connec- 
tions here. 


MAKES NEW CONNECTION 


A recent addition to the personnel of the Forest 
Products Corporation, wholesaler of industrial lum- 
ber in Chicago, is Richards Jarden, whose name is 
familiar to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
thru his several interesting and illuminating arti- 
cles on “Cost Systems,” 
“The Efficient Sales Let- 
ter’ etc. that have ap- 
peared from time to time 
in this paper. Mr. Jar- 
den has had long experi- 
ence in the lumber indus- 
try, having been con- 
| nected with the Thomas E. 
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RICHARDS JARDEN, 
Chicago ; 
Who Has Recome 
Connected with Forest 
Products Corporation. 





| Coale Lumber Co., Phila- 
delphia, International 
Lumber Co., Chicago, and 
more recently with Whit- 
ing Lumber Co., of Port 
Huron, Mich. He was an 
officer of the 20th Engi- 
|; neers, who performed 
such efficient service in 
France during the Great War. Mr. Jarden recently 
has moved to Chicago with his family from Port 
Huron, Mich., and his many friends in the trade 
will be pleased to know that he has made a con- 
nection with the Forest Products Corporation. 





NEW CONCERN OPENS LOCAL OFFICE 


A newly organized concern is the Cook-Saye 
Lumber Co., with executive offices at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., which this week opened sales offices at 1635 
Lytton Building, this city, in the charge of Carl 
Saye. 

Mr. Saye, who is the vice president of the com- 
pany, is well known thruout this and eastern terri- 
tory, having been engaged in the lumber business 
for a good many years. Up to a short time before 
the entrance of this country into the World War 
he was engaged in the lumber business in Chicago, 
and during the war served in the United States 
Army with the rank of major. Later he became 
connected with one of the large producers of south- 
ern lumber, whom he represented in eastern terri- 
tory, with headquarters in New York City, resign- 
ing only recently to join Hart O. Cook, another 


























HART 0. COOK 


CARL SAYE 
Oragnizers of Cook-Saye Lumber Co. 


lumberman of long experience and widely ac- 
quainted among lumbermen and consumers, in the 
organization of the Cook-Saye Lumber Co. 

Mr. Cook, president of the company, is in charge 
of the Hattiesburg headquarters and will give his 
personal attention to all shipments, 

The company will conduct a wholesale business, 
handling southern pine and west Coast products, 
but specializing in car material and pole stock. 

Miss Gertrude Hogan, who has been connected 
with various large lumber concerns in this city 
for the last ten years and is a competent lumber 


woman, is secretary to Mr. Saye. She will be in 
charge of the local office while he is traveling, as he 
expects to be a good part of the time, since he will 
cover the East as well as this territory. 





LUMBER CONCERN REORGANIZES 


Announcement was made this week from the 
Chicago office of the Cornelius Lumber Co.. with . 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., that L. E. Cornelius, 
president, has purchased the stock in the company 
held by R. W. Siegel, vice president and treasurer, 
of St. Louis, and by J. Albert Johnson, vice presi- 
dent, for the last two years in charge of the con- 
cern’s Chicago office. Mr.-Cornelius thus becomes 
the sole owner of the company. ; 

Vern N. Cornelius, brother to the principal and 
formerly secretary of the Cornelius Lumber Co., 
has been elected secretary-treasurer of the reor- 
ganized concern. He has been connected with the 
company for several years, located at the St. Louis 
headquarters. H. E. Cornelius, another brother 
who for some time has had charge of the branch 
sales office at St. Paul, Minn., has been elected 
vice president. 

R. W. Siegel, former vice president and treas- 
urere, has entered the lumber business on his own 
account in St. Louis under the name of the Central 
West Lumber Co., with offices in the Liberty Cen- 
tral Bank Building. This concern will transact a 
wholesale business, handling southern and western 
woods. 

Mr. Siegel during the war was secretary of the 
St. Louis Air Craft Corporation, and previously 
was with the Huttig Sash & Door Co., of which 
his father, A. J. Siegel, is president amd: general 
manager. Previous to that he was with the Man- 
chester Bank. 

J. Albert Johnson has announced no plans for 
the future. The Chicago office of the Cornelius 
Lumber Co. has been discontinued. 





PLANS TO MARKET HARDWOODS 


Houston, Tex., Sept. 19.—B. Frank Bonner, vice 
president and general manager of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. and Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., said today 
that, tho he has grown gray in the yellow pine 
game, the proposition of disposing of 1,000.000,000 
feet of hardwoods owned by the Kirby organization 
is something that he is preparing to handle with- 
out knowing just where to take hold. He said, 
however, that it is to be worked out probably this 
fall. Just at present he is considering the forma- 
tion of separate organizations to handle each of 
three mills proposed for the manufacture of the 
hardwoods and a selling organization. The hard- 
wood operations are to be entirely distinct from 
the present pine operations, he said. 


AND EVERYBODY LAUGHED 


SeaTTLe, WasuH., Sept. 17.—Louis Napoleon 
Campbell, son of the manufacturer who founded 
the Napoleon Campbell Mill at Ballard, operating 
fourteen electrically-driven machines, was talking 
red cedar shingles to a gathering of associates the 
other day. 

“The cedar log situation is really difficult,” ob- 
served Louis Napoleon. 

“I have yet to see the time when you couldn’t 
get logs,’’ answered Paul R. Smith, of the M. R. 
Smith Lumber & Shingle Co. 

“T saw a seven-section cedar raft headed into 
the canal, bound somewhere,” remarked Andrew 
Jackson Wartes, of the red cedar department of 
the J. E. Morris Lumber Co. 

“Green logs?’ queried Louis Napoleon. 

“Yes ; they were green,’’ replied Andrew Jackson, 

“They were ours, at $18,’ said Louis Napoleon. 

“Why the color scheme?” cut in Ed Luke, of the 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Ce. “Greens at $18; won- 
der what ‘red’ cedar logs are worth?’ 

Everybody laughed. 





DEPRESSION IS NOT YET ENDED 


Monthly cables from representatives of the United 
States Department of Commerce, so far as received, 
indicate that the worldwide business depression has 
not yet reached an end so far as western European 
countries are concerned. The principal cause seems 
to be the continued hesitancy of merchants to liqui- 
date at a loss, with the result that warehouse 
stocks, especially in transit countries, such as 
Belgium and Holland, remain high, slowing up 
commercial activity. 

Labor costs in some cases are lower than last 
month, resulting in a tendency to increase activities 
in some quarters. The reduction of interest rates 
generally, together with increased currency circu- 
lation, seems to indicate that the turn is approach- 
ing. The break has already occurred in some com- 
modities, where prices are slightly higher than last 
month. In Belgium the commodity index has in- 
creased somewhat, showing that the downward 
trend has already reached an end, or at least is 
slowing up. 
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WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Some of the larger Wisconsin mills have 


level the list has been left unchanged. The following are current quotations f. o. b. manufacturing poin(: 








advanced their figures on hemlock above those quoted here, but pending stabilization on the higher 


























FAS Selecta No.1 No. 2 No. 3 FAS Selects No.1 No.2 No.3 
HARD re 
v4 $95. sopeen.ce .00 $ 70. s.c0@ #5 75. 00 $ 45. 10 88 50. 00 $24. een. 00 $15.00 oS 10/4 00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 
6/4 105 00 115,00 oe 00@ ey 4 He oy 0032.00 16.00@1800 | 12/4 100. '00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 .....@... 
8/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 60. 00 65: 00 40.00@42.00 16.00@18.00 | Sorr MarLp— 
eminence 4/4 70. 0@ 80.00  50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 24.00@26.00 13.00@15.00 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 38.00@ 40.00 24.00@26.00 18.00@20.00 | 8/4 25-00 So.0 BRON G00) Ah. On@ oN on OOD 1400 916.00 
5/4 ~—-80.00@ 85. 00 60.00@ 65.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 19.00@21.00 / ; ‘ : : : ; ; ‘ 
6/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 18.00@31.00 8/4 90. 009100. 00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 14.00@16.00 
8/4 95.00 100. 00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 19.00@21.00 | OaK— 
Biren “ Pe ier: Peg: Peden cg a 
4/4 95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@ 45.00 24.00@26.00 13.00@15.00 . ; : ' : : : ; : 7 
5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 14.00@16.00 | 6/4 110.006 120-00 apee Boge s5.00@ eee combines icsewides 
6/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 / @ %. : : : : ‘ ; 
8/4 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00  55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 14.00@16.00 | HEMLOCK, 7 1, wee 
10/4 115.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 16° 8-20" 22-25" 
12/4 “0 00@130.00  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... | 2x 4 $24. 50@26. 50 $24. Bones. 00 $26.00@28.00 $28) 50@30.50 $30 50@32.50 
Sore Bis Ri Bienes Hugin masse fopan Bieta 
4/4 70. .00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 | 2x . . -50@25. 50@2° D31. 
5/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 | 2X10 —-23.00@25.00 = 24.00@26.00  25.50@27 50 30.00@82.00 
6/4  80.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 17.00@19.00 | 2x12 23.50@25.50 24.50@26.50  26.00@28.00 38 D030. 00 30.50@32.50 
a 90. ae hg 00 70.00@ 78.00 60. oe 65. 00 $5.00@40.08 19.00 19.60 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
12/4 100.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 70. 000 75.00 60.00@55.00 :....@..... at. 3, Sh Some Sa. 3. 
Rock Etu— No. 1 He MLOCK Boarps, _ , aia ink ee 
, 6° , 0 , 
4/4 70.00@ 80.00 ...... @...... 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 5 
5/4 75.00@ 85.00 ...... ae 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 - ‘ oy attgtt 4 ry 3.00085.00 4 ey yee hy ro4 =. et thy HH ag foo. po 
6/4 80.00@ 90.00 ...... er 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@32.00 17.00@19.00 | 3x 8 50@25.50 sy 50@26. e 26. He dog +4 a 50@30.50 25.00@27.00 
8/4 90.00@100.00 ...... | ee 65.00@ 70.00 36.00@38.00 17.00@19.00 | 4x49 ~ 00@26.00 25.00@27.00 26.50@28.50  28.50@30.50 25 50@27.50 
ah rt roe try +4 Coe Liey | arse popet bey tee _— cee | 1x12 24.50@26.50  25.50@27.50  27.00@29.00  29.00@31.00  26.00@28.00 
/4 105.00@115.00 ...... | oe .00@ 85. .00@55. cee Merchantable, ite a % 
Harp MAPLE— . o. 2, less than No. 1. 
4/4 70.00@ 80.00 - 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 24.00@26.00 12.00@14.00 Aaa for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
5/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 13.00@15.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 
6/4  80.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 13.00@15.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $14 to $16. 
8/4  90.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 13.00@15.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 
The demand for northern hardwoods has been rather active during the last week and there has. been no change in prices, apparently estab- 
lished, f. 0. b. shipping point, as: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com, No. 8 com, FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
Bass woop— Sorr ELM— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 66. 00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45. 00 $24. 00@2 26.00 $18.00@20.00 | 8/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 Biz 
5/4  80.00@ 85.00 00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 27.00@29.00 19.00@21.00 | 10/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 7500  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 se 
6/4 85. 00g 90. 00 He ‘00@ 7000  50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 19.00@21.00 | 12/4  100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 :....@..... 
8/4 900 00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... | 16/4 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 .....@... 
10/4 100.00 108.00 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 Osi0.3 | Hane ata 
BEECH— 4/4  65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 12.00@14.00 
5/8 08 common and better 25.00@28.00 12 00@14.00 5/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 5500 ~40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 13.00@15.00 
4/4  60.00@ %e.0 45.00@ 50.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 | 6/4  75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 13.00@15.00 
5/4 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4  8000@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4  70.00@ 75. 0 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 | 10/4 —_90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 16.00@18.00 
8/4  75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 | 12/4  100.00@105.00 80.00@ 8500  70.00@ 75.00 43. so@ee 5. 00 16. 00@18.00 
Bisco — 14/4 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00  80.00@ 85.00 00 | ee 
) 
4/4 95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@ 27.00 15.00@17.00 16/4 120.004125.00 100.00@105.00 $0.00@ 95.00 $8:00@50.00 ee @eees 
5/4  100.00@105.00  65.00@ 70.00  45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 | Sorr MarLe— 
6/4  105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00  50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 16. O0@ 18. 00 4/4 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4  110.00@115.00 75.00@ 8000  55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 5/4  70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 5500  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 
10/4  115.00@120.00  80.00@ 85.00 60. ae 65. 00 38.00@40.00 “-. 6/4 _75.00@ 80.00  55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16. 008 18. 00 
12/4 12000@125.00 85.00@ 90.00 65.0 0.00 43.00@45.00 ey ee 8/4  $0.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 .....@....- 
16/4 125.00@130.00  95.00@100.00 75. Wo $0. 00 48.00@50.00 a ee END Duizp WHITE Marpte— 
Sorr E~mM— 4/4  90.00@105.00 ...... 7 ee 60.00@ 75.00 i ee Ae. 
4/4 65. 00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 16.00@18.00 5/4 95.00@110.00 ...... ies AR 65.00@ 80.00 i. eee ee @... 
5/4 0.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 17.00@19.00 6/4 100.00@115.00 ...... ee 70.00@ 85.00 .....@.. ees 
6/4 iS. 00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 17.00@19.00 8/4 110.00@125.00 ...... eee 80.00@ 95.00 es ee a 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 19.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 
4/4 5/446/4 8/4 é 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— Basswoop— 0 ~~ $110@120 $11 
ee 135 145 150 160 $160@1i7 FAS ......0.- $ 80@ 85 $ 90 3 *S * 1 ; oeeceeees o00@.n. @ 110@120 
Selects ....... sTOB@110 Ho@lis 1isa@1s0 No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 55 No. 1 com..... a 70@ 80 70@ 80 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 a 85 85@ 90 No. 2 com..... 30@ 32 $3 No. 2 com.. ---@... 85@ 40 35@ 40 
Sead wate. 40@ 45 50@ 86 60@ of | CBESTNOT— WAS -$240@250 $250@200 $265@275 
und wormy.. 10@12 116 eeece 
Quanrenep Rup Oax— og “s see sizeaee © No. 1 com. 155@160 175 -175@185 
FAS eo x ane 3 , ie 20 23 25 0 2com..... 60 65 70 70 vii) 
No. 1 com..... 60 ...@.. ° - Sound wormy.. 30@ 32 83@ 37 Gum— 
No. 2 com..... 4100 45 ...@.. ~ | Meteo Qtrg. d. red FAS — ee $115@120 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OAK— . 0.1 com. 5 ) 75 @ 
FAS... $110 115 $120@125 $125 150 yas ea taal ri % $ bog 3° an Plata red FAs: 90@100 100@105 110@115 
Selec ; 100m... i 
No. 1 com.. 50@ 55 55@ 65 60@ 65 No. 2 com..... 30@ 35 40 com. ....... 45@ 50 48 55@ 60 
No. 2 com. 83@ 88 40@ 45 45@ 50 | BircH— Sap boxboards, 
No. 3 com 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 RAR ee $ 95 105 $100 120 $105 115 to 17”... 0O@ 65 ...@... ...@... 
Sound wormy.. 32@ 36 45@ 50 50@ 55 No. 1 com..... Bde 38 Oo ee 3a 10 Sap FAS 6” & " 
POPLAR— No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 10@ $3 45 8 wider ...... 40@ 45 45@ 50 48@ 53 
ap No. 1com. 27@ 30 30@ 33 382@ 85 
eeccsvece 120 $118 123 $122 130 BEEcCH— Sap No. 2 com. 20 23 22 25 23@ 26 
Bape -_ selects 0 80 80 85 85 90 FAS $ 80 85 $ 85 90 $ 85 90 
seeee 53 55@ 60 58@ 63 No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 55 50@ 55 Corronwoop— 
Mo. 3com. 4... $8 88 40@ 45 40@ 45 vege Do ada 30@ 35 35@ 40 FAS 6” & wid.$ 57@ 60 $ 62@ 65 ...@... 
No. 2 com. 22@ 25 27@ 30 27@ 30 cee Se. No. 1 com..... 87@ 40 42@ 45 ...@... 
roam and wid Wuite AsH— No. 2 com.. 83 32@ 35 _ ...@... 
o. 4, 181023" 155@165 175@185 180@190 WAS... 053 ..>$ 90@100 $ 95@105 $100@110 Boxboards, 
Boxboatds, : No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 65@ 70 7@ 75 13 to 17”....$ 80@ 85 oe fem oe ee 
8 to 17”...'. 115@120 ...@..5 osc @..- No. 2 com..... 82@ 35 42 42@ 45 D0 18s css: ORE TOD © oc SOR ces CRS. « 
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The following prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Sept. 17 in the sections named: 




































































Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat Kan- 
(ler- ming- ties- sas Alexr- ming- ties- sas iler- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City andria, ham, burg, City, 
“ 2 - 4 : 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. : 
Flooring - Jambs Dimension, SISLE 
an: ie” ee eee <esne C200 TLOS . & better— Se ee oe ; eae ae > ea 
ee Ds oO OR of =“ ey 1x4 ¢ oe ai wavec. Se ebteed asada aaa ee Ne. 3 Fe we. cece. 13.62 12.50 12.50 12.66 
Rev tter ...... oe Or ace en tt Sains 15.30 14.25 16.36 12.89 
SE aks . > oh . S1S 16’ ....... 17.46 14.00 15.37 13.96 
sever (sates GEM lia » Fencing, 6 18&20’ 18.12 17.50 15.01 14.63 
42°91 » ING 3, Bee Bec sacs po ere 10’to20” . 19.06 ..... 1600 ..... 
21 43 hei Other lengths .... ..... 28.00 2s. 62 Sa ee a ewes 13.62 17.25 17.67 16.81 
FG 46 sas gi 44 e0dn as 3) ae ae WESO .nccs TATE TES 
- Other lengths .... <.... 32.00 28.71 16° ae 3.80 17.05 17.81 17.76 
ae No. 2 2 (all lengths) — 18&20’ .. 15.99 19.75 18.72 20.29 
51 1569 13:48 EE oe ewe kwe< kup 9.16 9.00 14.64 10.62 10°toae” . IRD ..... BG aes 
Ix4” EG aronene 61:00 oe — 1x6" a re ee 13.79 17.50 15.10 13.50 Se Tew 5 ages, -c'awe:«: ¢ Sn 
” Babeiier were es Oe ye iad mete on lees No. z. A lengths)— We cédectes 16.66 ..... CAMS Mee 
etter ..... Mill NE ee C10 ..23. Sie Em 7 ae 16.02 13.62 17.62 
¢ se eeeeees 04. OC oa 126” Ree RPE 7.24 11.00 9.52 7.55 18&20’ .. 17.32 ..... 1693 17.35 
5 cee cccceseves sees s ~y 10’to20’ . 19.50 ..... 20.00 
dus eee aes = S's tee, SUSE Boards, SIS er S28 si a ee “sans? sameeren euda 
FG Bebetior 35.21 36.46 Ba etewas 16.00 ..... 16.40 15.01 
teens oe ae gs ee Pade wendy MOL: oteee ae S728 ..... Se 165 
. 1x8”, 14 and 16’...... SEG cvecex: -sxsac. Se 19490" .. VE ..... Dee 
eeuas Other lengths .... ..... 33.00 29.78 21.38 Se Cease. «>. See -asce0 Be Seen 
28.71 1x10”, 14 and 16’...... TEGO meses, Sinan St ee occas esse te 42... OS 
Ee , “or aa a ede. tea acess eae . = Aa wis 6.50 
be q ie he eee x12”, 14 and 16’...... SEG cacaus es Ce, «cine 6.42 
ee ee ee tees 20. are ste Other lengths...) 10... 11... 83122 GH hincst hax: 6.36. ..... ae 
No. ey eee pie 336 |... | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— 2x4 to 12’...... 6.50 6.00 8.00 
ae ee ee he ee yee ici nn dh pS. ee eae ST.GO TGS ccccs 
Oe wavawaces kuewaeen 15.19 17.50 14.91 15.88 Longleaf Timbers 
BE Siviueeskenenees 15.66 17.41 16.58 15.71 . .. mee asa ont « 
5x4” B&better ; ... 8044 28.88 Se ee Oe ee 16.17 16.34 17.46 16.40 | No. 1 Sa.E&S S48, 20" and under— 
MES wiaeis o> weit De ccacs eee to, 3 (all le — i 
| Sete eee ae ee. Tce igeesaeeeee 
5x4” B&better 30.17 ae 3 BR svekccae ace ns . 11.78 tees [ER ers 
Es en ott F 89 6.74 1x8 pitt teeta eee eens 9.36 11 50 8.87 Wo. 5 oe 
"e Eee re ' 13.46 12.72 WEEE 6445 eteaes eee we 9.36 11.50 8.54 Se ae ee ue 
%x4"” B&better 33.75 “ Bits See NE eee SOE: Lae. 8.87 
Wa. @..... _ a widths and ome. ieee Shortleaf Timbers « 
a ae ee ‘edene Satan 3.62 5.76 Wa: 1 4%, 96° and wae 
a Roofers ge ae Saran On pore 16.35 
Partition a - arama WO Genie vans cee: 19.01 
1x4 & 6” B&better .... ... 39.00 36.50 36.92 | No 1, 1x8"... 0.2... eee ERT Gata sw neyieteiou- 21.26 
No. i ie ea kote a3 coos Oe SSO A... No. 2, 1x6” EES para ee oe eso ea 24.79 
NG Bo siie ae cccaenes wicks eens, 2QS@> S00 1X8” 6... eee eee =e a “aes 
1x6” R&beticr sees was dates .. 37.55 : ae Plaster Lath 
Shiplap ieee (MMA ia. 4.26 4.44 { 
Bevel Siding We. 3, 298", 22:6 .10".... TD ..,.. 2.6 No. 2, % ” | NEN ier Miers 2.48 > OT 3.04 
x6" B&better 22.0... 24.57 27.00 27.00 23.68 ae a 7 + 
No. 1..... SUTIIt sig5 33800 4800 ~.... 1x10”, 14 & 16’.... 22.90 ..... -.... 23.0: Byrkit Lath 
Wis Os ose kccne Sos To al Other lengths ....  ..... -. 19.50 24.43 ane a payoee , 
baleen Benes I os 5 or 55S ee 9.57 ; tie 8.16 
No. 2 gh _— 7 OO ae ue pe. rere -. 1623 10.15 
Drop Siding 1x 8” 2.6... eee +. 15.88 16.78 15.21 15.66 12’ and longer.......... 10.06 <« 2a 
Ix4 or 6” B&better .... 80.44 34.00 32.11 30.60 eae 16.59 15.19 15.94 
NGG Bovcc tevin pees 24.78 30.00 27.54 26.85 No. 3 (al Jlengths)— Car Material 
eee 16.84 16.50 16.89 17.038 BE sisndoes xen ee ncass DOOD 9.75 (All Ix4 and 6”)— 
No. 8.... ee Ae BINS scat wae ¢° Tees 1x10” Gateeonraias 11.6 8.75 10.91 9.7 B&better, 8’.... 2 21.00 
—_— i ae me FO is oe 22.2 = 
age Finish Grooved Roofing Ne & Manet. <5. 608 17.00 17.80 
«better rough— 
” ‘ies P MWe. 2, Wt’. 30 @ TO. ses a : 23.50 Car Decking 
ee sete eereeeceees ° pee. oe ae S Other lengthe ....0 ..006 0 cecee 24. ROO] Noo d, 2%, F 1G 18-0r 20" . 24.00 16.00 
a Ag Be iis acces UE. 5:04 $1.25 41.00 Siemens SISLE Car Sls 
NE ead ws cree event 46 sven cesacw ~SOGe See S4s, 8 s— 
tine toes: Ss seen ee NG ee ie 8. eo 18.48 ..... 19.68 2222 | S48, 7 — 
1% and 2x4 to 12". .12 2! Wate. occu: gene te veeeee 19.93 ..... 18.94 20.5 ei ee 
: 6/4 & 8/4x12” ..... Siku. teeta! Sete. eee 16 -» 18.78 17.00 20.83 ta Up to 9”, 38 to 40’...... iT 
B&better Surfaced— wih ea Up to * 34 to 36’..... : 25.00 26.00 
SEG 00 30" oo a8 ss Vist, Gen SRG Saas 226, 10° Preece ae 3.50 : Up to 12”, “tw s'...... “"" ovo | 
sxe, eicmaeltina he Gerace ce oe 40.00 4 ween . tees .( . Up to 14”, 38 to 40’.... ; 
SRE a OMNI oe 10.51 ‘ar Frami 
1x5, and 10°22... 6... 44.93 ae it anaes 
47.52 OR a wuvrna 20. eae 9. 2 8” and under, 20’ and 
1% — “ Ie os cod ees SECS S645 5 4 « “ER seeecs ‘ LBB scces .8 19.58 WEE 4s:0 caens couse wane P - 138.00 
eS ee eee | Rte 6 Re 18. 20.5 3 98 10” and over, 20’ and 
Bee ares or ee i 9. 78 WOME Suceecawancecuden ewacdl . 21.53 
B/Aa & 10? 5 ccc ‘tan. vaven Gee wees - 2 nese iedeee) eee leas 
i” A ree <eshe (scene Oe eam SEI ee vaste 0! eee .38 Stringers 
1% and 2x4 to 12”...... GEIS swiss “wecwey CO : p 90 cent hrt.. Hand &x16”"— 
15%x4 to 12”..., ie ates (casos ane eee 26 to 28 - tunkemiesip dees iamaa _.. 85.00 
Cc Surfaced— Sq.E., your ‘ . 33.00 
SP eee ee x17. i ...... 20 2... e000 tO M’....----. — 
a FEA ae we oe ee ae veces  ccccs, Se Caps 
ge FER Gm eee 33.00 ..... 33.06 32.58 on 
1x5 and 10"... 0.2... 38.00 ae 4550 39.07 No. 1, 14", 20° and under .... 28.00 
x12” Se Aeneas Ss 39.00) ..... 36.50 41.00 - ‘ Ties , 
No, 2, 2x 7x8”, 9’, No. 1 Sq.B&S... ... . 23.60 
siditiai: pine one Mate 7x9", 8°, No. 1Sq.B&S... 0 120) o 2. “17.00 
4 and 6”.. sececees 47.71 40.00 49.41 49.40 § “a Factory we 
OS Se Pe rise heewes 49.17 41.75 49.10 48,81 10’ to20’ SS OND. onc cccanceses ---- 21.50 
Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 19.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Sept. 17: 
Week ending Nept. 17 Sept. 10 Week ending— Sept. 17 Sept. 19 Week ending Sept. 17 Sept.10 | Week ending— Sept. 17 Sept. 10 
Flooring Partition deceit : Boards 
1x4 B&better ..... $35.84 $34.00] “1x4 B&btr. ....... 36.12 34.94 ‘temas me oe ge 15.00 
No. 1 com..... 30.00 Nov 2. coats... 33.25 29.00 | Bebetter oe Oe os “s 
No. 2 com..... 14.56 No. 2 com 19.25 15.02 : . ae 1x 4 D4S aarneve 45% 18.50 ..... 
No. 3 and cull 710 Sere eS +20 WVG BSE vn cctiwns CO Sens > 2... eee 18.54 16.00 
$a 2) alah EEG BOER, ici cas ol) re x, S 50 “— 915 
1x3 Babtr. rift 62.00 Wee Feo 80.75 Ee are se oe 50.00 1x 6 — awe as _ t ee 
rit ....... 42100 > yi on lls Save oo: po ee a St ach 2 ep). eee 20.54 16.70 
Baber flat 2 || 39'86 A ae Commas #64 wine heatlal ag aaa 2 2) 37.75 = 47.00 ix 8 chipinp See Ree ccaas 
No. 1 com *Aat 23 62 OD: ff Oe ee 42.00 49.00 poi. ee Rau -<edus 
No. 2 com. flat 1400 -.... | Novetty Siding iS)! a 42.00 51.00 Te @ te-19 48... 25: 16.33 
k ; , Pree Nove S » “Soe anf 2 
Cull flat 2... eee 1x6 Bante nite: deni eS ae eee: Se ny Oar ed 
1x6 No. 2 ¢ Ps ic ee oe) ee 33.00 32.6 1x 6 to 12 rough... 32.00. ..... SN D48-10.50 
=G. No. 2 COM. .«.. 20.00 17.33 7 oe 7 OR RA bo sae ae ~ x 1x! o. 3 com. RPnaue <ven 
No. 1 com..... 28.71 26.86 FE BV 6 es tana ORS 50.00 1x6 & uv No. 3 com. 
Ceiling No. 2 com..... 17.65 15.82 . D28 $25 
1x4 ag (game woeea aes =s ne 3 com...*.. 10.00 ..... No. 1 common— 1x8 & 10 cull shiplap 5.00 ..... 
4 eo 2 COM. ww oe . * . fe Nquare edge— 
No. 2 com... + idan eee ae ee 29.27 29.00 we «Shingles et 
5/8x8 No. 2 com..... 13.00 6xG BAbtr. «..i... See, ieeas <—_- " on 9° 4x18 No. 1 pine.... .00 3.7% 
ee N 1 18.50 18.50 ae -O ee -ans0u.«s SS 29.00 Ne or 
%X3%B&btr. ........ 32.50 30.60 myetet 2 Cera <:' + nae rp ts & i 5 4x18 Prime ....... 2.50 «2... 
No. 1 com..... 29°39 27.00 No. 2 com..... 8.00 8.00 x shiplap teers 24.005 «2.2. Ante eS ete. SEA. cc csd 
No. 2 com..... 13.10 9.50 1x10 D4S_........ 30.00 ..... 4x18 Best cypress.. 5.50 ..... 
ex8% iia 24.50 26.00 Roofers 1x10 ee, OE or 25.00 Lath 
No. 1 com..... 19.15 19.538 126.No. Dicomes :-. .'.... 16.08 1x12 D4S_........ 32.00 36.00 4’No. 1 std. pine.. 4.26 3.56 
Ne. 3 COM: .... 9.58 9.50 ie rae 10.50 ou ke =. | tae 29.00 a Ne 1. oie: .... 2 at 
a 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f.o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Sept. 10 and Sept. 16, inclusive: 




















- Flooring | Finish—Dressed Fencing and Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Kkdge grain— 1x3 | on — | P ree sagyt® No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No, 2 No. 3 
Kp saceeworasasebetures TC MTT Tee TT $37.00 ML ceeddocws deg ae = CP nncccccovvcccceGakaO $15.00 § 8.25 
B&better Aeon taeannnere $08.75 S100 | CW B%icvicssceverccocs 50.50 #39,00 FE iccs.cssieiaaavenas eee see #15-00 . beds: oy 50 Tes 10.25 
kcSaRcabawsne cet casinges 20 48200 | BM 10" vesicecscceecsccc DEOO 42.00 W gasacivesesicane MD) ieee 9:00 10” v.cccceecccveee 22:28 17.00 10.50 
6 Rivak sewanceaseancon’s CO TN xvencseuissenennsnans 56.00 SHOO PAG”. voiccccsecsoscose Mt : 17.00 10.25 

Flat grain— 1%, 1% & 2x4 to 8”.... 61.50 eee eee 31.50 20.00 = 10.50 Lath 
B&better 35.25 | 14%, 1% & 2x5, 10 & 12” 64.50 se Steneienin ee ; No.1 No.2 
ong 4 banitanesansa treet re Ceiling and Partition No.1 we. 2 %x114—4’, kiln dried....... $5.10 $2.90 

Ar ‘,” sn %” 12,14,16 10,18,20 2 12,14 16 10,18,20 Moldings 
Casing and Base Clg. Cig. Clg. Part, | $21.00 $22.00 2x 4 be = $19.2 = 1%” and under....... 40 percent discount 
B&better | B&better a. $33.50 $34. 00 $37.25 $40.50 | 17.25 18.50 2x 6 0 16.2 1%” and over........ 35 percent discount 

Ae Ree eonossan $60.00 | No. 1 ........ 26.50 28.25 27.75 28.00 | 19.00 20.50 2x8 16.35 17:50 = 

5 ras nna acca vcecnwinsaeee 5. DB osiaswrace #* 15.2 te 2: f 22.25 2 25 +N 

, 65.00 | No. oan 17.25 | 99°50 23.75 2x12 «19.00 20.25 eudens 

Norfolk, Va., Sept. 17.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b- Norfolk: 

Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull &red heart | b, ; oe $ Ne 2& batts 4 
“tS 43.0 46.0 28.50 @ 30.0 00 , @15 | Lath, No. 1.$ 6.00 6.35 Roofers, 6” .$22.00@23.00 49. 00 @53. 0 
| agen {G00G4.00  *32:00G34.00 "190002000, 0015.00 No, 3. .2.25@ 2.50 8+ 22.50@28.50 Bre + tort 
can caneascneed 4e00@s1.00 © 84.00@36.00 20000200 1... | Eactocy, 5° Seaeeeas BE yes bd BEyet 44 
1 nr 51.00@54.00  38.00@40.00 .....eeeeee lleeeeeenee | Sises, 2"... SORE 12”. 24.50@25.50 - 58.00@62.00 

Rough 4/4— anens s3.0000%.00 one —— | Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 4 

fatto sbndenevnns .50@51.5 33. 5. 22.00 @ 22.5 .00@ 19.00 . . 
BOM ss oss sienuus 50.50@53.50  34.00@36.00 22:50@23.00  18.50@19.50 | Flooring, }{x2% and 3” rift....... $73.00@78.00 ws eee a ent oa'e 
IP is Saiethareseasced 56.00@59.00 38.00 @ 40.00 23.50@ 24.50 19.00@20.00 | 2% and 8”.........4.. 43.50@51.00 $32.50@34.50  $21.50@22.50 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2. 28.50 @ 30.00 Bark stri artition, eo ee ee Cree eer eee 31.00 @ 32.50 24.50 @ 25.50 14.00 @ 15.00 
Pane - ee ee hg << phengenlae $35.00@37.00 | MEF aisisse sacar srk gacnstexianaine 32.00@34.00 25.50@26.50  —15.00@ 16.00 
Cull red heart............ 10.00@11.00 | Partition, J2".......ccececceeeeees 43.50@51.00  32.50@34.50  21.50@22.50 





FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Sept. 17.—The following prices were received on fir, western hemlock and 


cedar products for the week ended today: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.8 

CéBtr. C&Btr. CéBtr. C&Btr. 

1ER” 042 $53.00 $43.00 14x38”. ..$56.50 $46.50 
ee 49.00 48.00 1% x4”... 53.50 45.50 
oss 52.50 45.00 1%x6”... 55.50 45.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 
ae $23.00 $21.00 14%4x3”...$38.50 $28.00 
 — 22.00 20.00 1%4x4”... 34.00 28.00 
IRS” sc xd 24.00 22.00 14x’... 37.00 30.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
ee a eS ek ee $50.00 $40.00 
Bs 2 ae I REE” cnn ohn neseseds 52.00 42.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 

RE sn iunss hanna hhen sennw Sh os: v4 $37.00 
od y a re ny errs 38.00 
., 8 rere ee 45.00 39.00 

int Aa ani nen tne S550. ss NSN 47.00 41.00 
x 145, B; BO GOOG A2”....n.0's. 0:9:0 50.6% 46.00 40.00 
eer ree 47.00 41.00 
2%, nad Ox8. 5 and I". on ss csc0% .. 54.00 48.00 


Ceiling, C@EB and C&EV, and Partition 
%x4”....$20.00 $15.00 %3x6”....$23.00 bys 
5x4”.... 22.00 17.00 5Rx6".... 25.50 
1%x4”.... 20.50 15.50 %x6”".... 24.00 79. 00 

1x4”.... 23.50 20.50 ix@”.... 2600 21.00 
Drop Siding, Rustic 


56x6”....$18.00 $14.50 1x6”..... $21.00 $18.50 
ix4”.... 19.00 16,50 ee 28.00 25.00 
Fir Battens 
i ee $ .50 hap | $ .70 
Q” US | eee .60 So Oe Misc eens 75 
Lath 
Pit; PSP TRORMANE 0.6. ncciccccesvevensines $ 3.25 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 
com. com. 


1x ‘, a BRED... cw rcsnvcr cs tse § Oe 

1x io: OW 0.62008 4 Ow eR ays 10.00 7.00 

1x én PER ee ea Fe err es ere 10.50 7.50 

err errr re 11.50 8.50 

Sei Ql: eer 12.00 9.00 

oiiae ONG 20, LIGKIR" s 0.0.00 sc00cees 14.00 11.00 

DEE .6e nb oc ebhenseonesc0se000ee 12.50 9.50 

1228 RE oh S ORES Re 13.50 10.50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 

eS SS rere eee rere $14.00 $11.00 

SE GO OE ORE BD bev cdnwnscesiewe 14.50 11.50 

Ee CK ase keke aawe Se 15.00 12.00 

3x10, 3x12, ES. 16.00 13.00 

Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 

= 1 No.2 No.1 No.2 

com. com. com. com. 

2x3, 2x4”. ‘$ + “4 $650 2x14”....$13.00 $10.00 

2x6, 2x wth 6.00 2x16”.... 14.00 11.00 


2x10”... 10: 00 7.00 2x18”.... 16.00 13.00 
2x12”... 10.50 7.50 2x20".... 18.00 15.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, SiS1E 
; eoeee-$ 8.50 $ 5.50 + he ee gx B She 


16°22... 10:80 4:50 See tn0 11:50 


Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ am Under 
sina 1 —_ No.1 Sel. 
. com, com. 
Se 6"... $16.0 00 $19.0 00 18x18”...$20.00 $23.00 


10x10”... 3 20.00 20x20”... 21.50 24.50 
14x14”... it 00 20.00 22x22”... 23.50 26.50 


16x16”... 19.00 22.00 24x24”... 26.00 29.00 





Common gee 12x12” 
34 to 40’ .$19.00 $22.00 2to 80’.$45.00 $48.00 
42 to50’. 25.00 28.00 82 to 90’. 58.00 61.00 
52 to 60’. 31.00 34.00 92to100’. 67.00 70.00 
62 to 70’. 37.00 40.00 
Railroad Material 

6x9 ties, rough. . $11.00 7x9 ties, rough... $12.00 
7x8 ties, rough.. 12.00 

WESTERN HEMLOCK— 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. com. com. 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 
1x2 & 3”.$13.00 “ 00 1% ? V4 
 —_ 11.00 8.00 x “$14. 00 $11.00 
| ae 11.50 8.50 x _ 14.50 12.50 
1x8 & 10” 12.50 9.50 x 8 & 10 in 00 12.00 
“4x12” .... 18.00 1006 x12.. 15.00 


12.00 
14x2 & 3 15.00 12.00 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

é 7 50 $ 8.50 1x10”....$13.00 $10.00 
2.00 9.00 i1xi2”.... 18.50 10.50 

13, 00 10.00 

Flume Stock 





No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 

com. com. com. com. 
ee $13.00 $16.00 1x10”....$15.00 $20.00 
SEO” 3 cists 14.00 17.00 1x12”.... 15.00 20.00 


WESTERN PINES 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 21.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices: 


No. 2 No. $ 

1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’......... $23.00 $12.00 
a 25.00 13.00 

Re "OO, 18, 5G BO 6 oes 004 24.00 15.50 
| ee 26.00 17.50 

8 80 RO 80” i.ocis bccn ce ow 24.50 16.50 
oe ge eee eee ee 25.00 16.50 
1x12” Re BO. 6-5-6560 6eKbewe we 30.00 18.00 
ED ae ee ae ere 29.00 18.00 
eae -... 26.00 17.00 


wee 
hetter “oO” “p” 
1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10” and eae ser 00 $82. +4 $61.00 


CO rrr Te Tee Te eS 91.00 86.0 65.00 
ini2” .<sbh Sed town bs ehe coen 97.00 92. 00 70.00 
ere 102.00 97.00 75.00 
5/4 & 6/4x4” & wider, 10’ 

OO ae ere ree 95.00 90.00 73.00 
B74: WBE WUGBE 6.65 <.0.525.6:015.5.060 97.00 92.00 75.00 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAN.] 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 21.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 
| Eee 


16 to 2x20...... Ee rer coce COO 

Bevel siding, 4x4............ erarate ature. ccaewee 33.00 
Bee rn ss sdse nn heey s eseitinty 34.00 

EO ee ee en eee Solin revere trate 5.50 
Factory stock, Bax eee Ceres. 


sips Seemagioenie meee 29.00 

er EO PTET 

"ge aio) 0s ote es Rie 

Common rough dimension............ sctce BOO 
Box lumber, green........... ee 
Seer 





DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 20.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Pre- 
High Low. vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear a ae $49.00 $47.00 $47.00 
SD Ws Mikatccecin< GEE astas. ewe 
a 2 nid a ee a oe re 
ts. SS eee J ee ee 
1x6" No. 2 and better s. g. 25.00 2400 ..... 
oe ee nae y ME capes esiiws 
Finish 
cP ee. er 51.00 49.00 ...... 
Casing and base.......... 58.00 | ee 
Ceiling 


5x4” No. 2 and better.... 23.00 21.00 
1x4” No. 2 and better.... 22.00 SECO nase 
ee PR ee em 16.00 biGace cueavers 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better..... 25.00 21.00 23.00 
No. 


Ee eee 19.60 i6.00 ..... 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
8 and Re Re ee 12.50 8.50 11.50 
SEY pires kb oA a cee 16.25 mee © <ehes 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
ee” 5 GOR BE ve és evans 11.00 8.50 10.00 
Plank and Small Timbers 
ds A”, 29 to 00"; BOB. 3.53 14.50 36.00 ..a.5. 
Saiz”, 25 W 20". BEB cic. 16.00 SES sence 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 21.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Be” DO. FD PR 6 io hei oe eo dee seewees $52.00 
No. 2 clear..... Caatsiwnn deus ee es .. 49.00 
PO ie cay 6a ces caches sees 6% 8. 
1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 53.50 
SS eer 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” ae 2 oo DU NNO 6 e6 criccic cess .. 21.00 
No. SEO ree rear 16.00 
1x6” No. 3 ped and better............... 24.00 
IO, B GG 0.80 cc cn cee vecersecccsces 20.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 55.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better..........0.eeeeeeee 46.00 
Ceiling 
4” No. 2 — and better........... .. 20.00 
7 No. 3 SR ea rmeraar 13.50 
1x4” No. 2 moo ceed better. RE A 
WO: © Ge asa kee Fete en ecrecees eis’ 16.00 


Drop siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better............+++ 21.00 
Ba. SHER i ietu ccs s. ce daiok tse Ae 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, off Rail Blist........cecesee0e 
Boards, off Rail B Bipitadcr’+oreeneses vt) 9 
Small timbers, off Rail B list 8. 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list. . Te Pee: 
Fir logs, $20; $14; $10. 
Fir lath, per thousand, $3.75. 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


The following are current prices on important items of redwood lumber and millwork, f. 0. b. the 


»oints indicated and those taking like freight rates: 
Chicago, 

















Kansas City, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Mo Towa Points Terre Haute Columbus Buffalo New England 
EVEL SIDING— Per M Per M Per M Per M Per M Per M 
Clear kK auvod: 
%4x4”—10 to 20’........ $ 37.50 $ 38.25 $ 39.00 $ 39.25 $ 39.75 $ 40.50 
Bx r5”—-10 to 20’........ 41.50 42.25 3. 43.25 43.75 44.50 
%x6”—10 eC ee 40.50 41.25 42.00 42.25 42.75 43.50 
144x8”—10 to 20’........ 39.50 40.25 41.00 41.25 41.75 42.50 
“A”? grade is $2 less than “clear.” 
Lengths 38- to 5-foot, $10 less than 10- to 20-foot; 6- to 9-foot, $5 less than 10- to 20-foot. 
COLONTAT Sioa 
Clear Redwood: 
Hx S8’—10 to 20"... 00. $65.75 $66.75 $6775 $6825 $6875 § 69.75 
%x10”—10 to 20’....... 67.75 68.75 69.75 70.25 70.75 71.75 
¥% x12”—10 to 20’....... 69.75 70.75 71.75 72.75 73.75 
“A”? grade is $2 less than clear. 
Fints4 (Rough ria $28)-— 
OMS Beira ae... ..< ... $ 77.00 $ 79.50 $ 82.00 $ 84.50 $ 87.00 
1x5” and 6”—10 to 20’.. 79.00 81.50 84.00 86.50 89.00 
1x 8 to12” random...... 80.00 82.50 85.00 87.50 90.00 
1x14”—10 CR eae ewan 87.00 89.50 92.00 94.50 97.00 
1x16"—10 to 90° 262i? 90.00 92.50 95.00 97.50 100.00 
1x18°—10 to 20".....+. 93.00 95.50 98.00 100.50 103.00 
1x20”—10 to 20’........ 96.00 98.50 101.00 103.50 106.00 
1z24”—10 to 20’........ 102.00 104.50 107.00 109.50 112.00 
“ce +”? 
“~~ "in to 20’. ..$ 72.00 $ 74.50 $ 77.00 $ 79.50 $ 82.00 
1x 5 and 6”—10 to 20’. 74.00 76.50 79.00 81.50 84.00 
1x 8 to 12” random...... 75.00 77.50 80.00 82.50 85.00 
Norr.—1%- and 1%4-inch, 8- to 12-inch, random finish, $7 over price of 1l-inch; 2 by 8- to 12-inch, 
YY 5 y ice 0 -i h. 
ae ee Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
discount discount discount discount discount discount 
STANDARD Coenen pe 
“Gato. Le 50 48 47 46 44 
or 1% ee 42 40 : 7 36 3 
pal 3% feels . ™ iuaeonet 32 30 28 27 26 24 
Per 1000 Lf. Per 1000 1.f. Per 1000 1.f. Per 1000 Lf. Per 1000 Lf. Per 1000 Lf. 
LATTICE— 
cixve baeeabaves $ 3.80 $ 4.00 $ 4.20 $ 4.30 $ 4.40 $ 4.60 
So iene pete 5.60 5.88 6.02 6.16 6.44 
Per 1001Uf. Per100.f. Per 1001. Per 100 Lf. Per 1001Lf. Per 1001. 
Por — 
at ee ee eee Te ae eC $ 2.10 $ 2.16 $ 2.23 $ 2.26 $ 2.30 $ 2.36 
axe bes CRE ers Kou het 3.15 3. 25 3.35 3.40 3.45 3.55 
RE rr ere 4.20 4. 34 4.47 4.54 4.60 4.74 
PE kccecdutwwreeenes 6.80 7.00 7.20 7.30 7.40 7.60 
1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 1000 pes. 
BALUSTERS— 
1%—24” turned ........ $ 42.02 $ 43.36 $ 44.02 $ 44.69 $ 44.69 $ 46.02 
1%—24” S4S or beaded... 35.35 36.69 38.02 38.69 39.35 40.69 
Seattle, Wash., Sept. 17.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. Cincinnati, Obie, Sept. 18.—The following are 


mill, are: 
RiIvTE-GRADE INSPECTED 





average prices, Cincinnati basis, obtained during 
week ended Sept. 10: 








4 Bundles Bundles . - ” 
Wxtra stars, 6/2........ $2. 31 290 HRxX1%H” 39x2” 33x2%" %x1h” x2 
Extra ofere, G6/2......0. 2.39 @2.43 3 00@3.05 Clr. qtd. wht. 135. 04 107.90 100.80 
HIRGPE GUOBTE sc cccceccces 2.68 ph 3.é rt tye Cte. qtd. = <ceie, e6ned. SEY -aaeee eben 
Perfects, 5/2.......cccee 2. 2.8: 3.5 ‘i Sap c. gq. W&r. 2.00. eevee 1OB.27T 2.20. = aeees 
noreken oe biatwelteniatatere 2 70° peers — oS wit tee 
iy eT{ 5 r. n Ww . . le 
POriG@GIO gic oc cecgaes 3.30 @3.35 weedeeees Cir, on pig 6211 66.98 
OrpDINARY Stock, First GRADES Sel. pin. wht. 46.71 45.75 
xtra stars, 6/2........ $2.23 $2.$ 5 Sel. pin. red. GREP acces 
Extra stark 6/2. ......% yl 89 2.95@3.00 No. lcommon 30.00 21.69 19.42 
es clears Ccecceeeces 2.64 q by 4 
sl eS eer 2.738 
or en ee 2.60 “ae @.. “s CYPRESS 
POREOCEMEI as o-6.00isa0.6 6:0 3.18 @3.25 asnd@es «« . 
me oe Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 19.—The following are 
Common stars, 6/2...... $ .55@ 63 $ .70@ .80.| *Verase prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 
Common stars, 5/2...... 15 95 Rep CypREss— 4/4 5 /4RE/E 8/4 
Common clears ......... 1.24@1.28 1.55@1.60 | ae ere $103.00 $108. 00 $110.00 
BrRITISH COLUMBIA STock MEOE, ancci«waseed 0.00 85.00 90.00 
(United States Exchange) jr ee 50.00 60.00 68.00 
E Per Square Per M. No. 1 com. ran. widths 37.00 39.00 41.00 
MAR Cae Cadacncaseawe suyuen $3.05 $3.80 No. 2 com. ran. widths 26.00 28.00 28.00 
te en ee eee ccerececrccceeces - ceee YeELLOw Cypress— 
Perfections ....ccscveseccccsces 3.46 oes AS .....+.+-$ 90@100 $ 95@105  ...@105 
AX B/D, 1G... ccccvvvccvessvere 1.35 1.70 Selects ....... 70 75  80@ 85 85@ 90 
NA OURPMOM co cccesseesccvecuns 1.40 ea tee WONG accor 48 55@ 60 61@ 66 
rrr Pee 1.40 ee No. 1 com. ran 
OLD PACK, OLD GRADE widths ..... -@ 35 -@ 38 -@ 38 
. Per M. ; Per M. o. 2 com. ran. 

Stars,......$2.80@2.85 Clears......$3.25@3.30 Widths 26a. -@ 25 @2 ...@ 2 
For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 39 
POAAAAAAAAn 

NORTHERN PINE parent, and higher prices seem likely before long. 
Retailers are placing a few more orders. The 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 19.—Buying con- industrial demand is still very slow and box and 


tinues to be much below normal, but there has 
been some improvement in demand for lower 
grades of northern pine since the mills made 
their recent reductions. Upper grades are run- 
ning low in some lines and are in fair demand. 
Buying from most sources continues to be for 
current needs only. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Firmness is main- 
tained in intermediate and better grades of 
northern pine, in which scarcity is becoming ap- 


crating lumber prices are very unsettled. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 20.—Northern 
pine sales have been in better volume lately. 
The stiffening of prices on southern pine and 
spruce has diverted demand to the northern pine 
where prompt consumption is desired. Stock is 
being offered more freely at the mills and some 
purchases have been made recently by whole- 
salers. 
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isjwhat you want today 
to minimize your invest- 
ment and insure more 
frequent turnovers. 
That is what we offer 
you in our plainly 
Gendel uppers— 


ET 


FERRY-BAKER I LUMBER co, 


Vertical Grain 


and FiatGan FI Flooring 


Vertical Grain FIR STEPPING in any quantity 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 


Va 











>) 
Common 


Spruce Boards | 
B 
Spruce Lumber 


(Kiln Dried and S2S ) 


Common Spruce 


Dimension 
BUEHNER 


Lumber Company 


General Sales Offices: 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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LONGFIR JOISTS 
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MILLS. 
Granite 
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Wash. 


LIFORNIA REDW 
Re D CEDAR SIINGLES 
A s 
YARDS:  —«xH.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Lumberman’s 


Searchlight 


BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
markettoday. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 

s and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
Gea measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of extensions and other 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates, 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 
431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


<* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











Two Million Feet 24 
CALIFORNIA W hite 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, “ 
2 and 3 Ghop. Pine 


Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 


Hobart Bldg.,San Francisco, Calif. 











SEATTLE 








Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of - 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine 
Western Spruce 


Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers- 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 











L Seattle, Washington 
\S 
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f Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


Of Unsurpassed Quality 
We're mighty proud of our Fir | 


Try Our 


MATCHLESS 


flooring, drop siding, ceiling, dimen- 
sion, lumber; Hemlock boards, ship- 


BRAND 
lap; CedarSiding and“‘Rite-Grade” CLEARS 
Shingles. Let us prove it. 


| 
| 
Straight or Mixed Cars. por see ake 
4 stin, 
John D. Collins wnitebids. Friends. 
q Seattle, Wash. 
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The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. i 











Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER | | 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES | 
Straight or Mixed Cars. | 


























GET WHAT YOU WANT 
By advertising in the Wanted and For Sale Department. 
Do it now. 


7 ; 
Established 1891 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 21.—There seems to be 
very little improvement in demand for dimen- 
sion. Some retailers are selling at very low 
prices, having got some lumber cheap by water. 
Prices current: 8-inch and under, $43 to $45; 
9-inch, $44 to $46; 10-inch, $45 to $47; 12-inch, 
$47 to $49. The tendency in random is toward 
strength. Prices: 2x3 to 2x7, $30 to $35; 2x8, 
$86 to $38; 2x10, $39 to $42; 2x12, $40 to $43. 
There is a but slight improvement in demand. 
Boards show very little if any improvement. 
Covering boards, 5 inches and up, sell for $30 to 
$35; and matched sell at $34 to $37. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 19.—Retail lumbermen 
are getting into the market with rush orders for 
posts, to fill a demand from the farmers. Few 
yards have carried any stock and they are forced 
to buy. Pole demand is hardly up to expecta- 


tions. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 21.—There has been very little 
actual change in the hardwood market during 
the last week, but its tone is much stronger and 
distributers expect an early improvement, In- 
quiries are coming out in greater number, but 
buying still remains hand to mouth. Furniture 
manufacturers and flooring and interior trim 
plants are the leading consumers, and judging 
from the orders they have on hand and in pros- 
pect they should remain good customers for 
the rest of the year. Prices are unchanged, as 
a whole, altho there is a firmer tendency evi- 
dent. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 19.—Wholesalers find 
sentiment in northern hardwood producing dis- 
tricts in favor of a drastic reduction in output 
this winter. There is a fair call here for better 
grades but low grade hardwood still moves 
slowly. Factory buyers have been in the mar- 
ket considerably of late, but not to lay in large 
quantities. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—While not so much 
business is being placed in St. Louis proper, sales 
to outside, points are steadily improving. In- 
quiries are largely for high grades. Inquiries 
are beginning to come in from railroads. Some 
car oak also is being bought. There is not much 
demand for No. 2 gum, and two cars were sold 
here last week at $17, St. Loufs—$11 freight, $6 
at mill. Hickory is very hard to sell. A car of 
rim strips sold at $40 f. o. b. Moline, Tl. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 20.—Expanding build- 
ing is responsible for a better trade in hard- 
wood flooring and finish which appears to have 
taken up some of the slack left by the decreased 
volume from furniture factories. Some offices 
report a better demand for commons, but only 
for special purposes; the usual consumers are 
not buying very heavily. Some business is com- 
ing from the Pacific coast. Railroad inquiry is 
coming in and some orders are being placed. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 19.—‘‘Prices for low 
grade hardwood have stiffened; for high grades 
have climbed,’ is the opinion of one of the best 
known members of the trade in New Orleans. 
Bona fide orders, without strings and without 
haggling over the price, are flowing in and are 
coming from large consumers of lumber in the 
North who are short of stock and were faced 
with orders that must be filled. 


New York, Sept. 19.—The demand for hard- 
woods has increased with the improvement in 
general business. A falling off in prices that 
was noted several weeks ago has ceased. Floor- 
ing of all kinds has been advanced and is com- 
paratively scarce. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 21.—The hardwood move- 
ment is more active and the whole list is get- 
ting some demand. Sales are confined very 
largely to FAS and the amounts wanted are 
small. The furniture factories are getting a 
little busier, and there is a steady movement in 
the flooring trade. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 19.—The market for 
hardwoods remains more or less spotty. The 
situation continues to show improvement. Some 
expect a shortage to stiffen values. Mill hold- 
ings are materially reduced while domestic de- 
mand is on the increase. The foreign situation 
has become further strengthened by a lessening 
of stocks of American hardwoods. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 21.—Trade continues un- 
even. There is considerable divergence in prices. 


What improvement there is seems to be in trade 
with the hardwood yards and the furniture peo- 
ple. Prices: FAS, quartered white oak, $140 to 
$155; plain, $105 to $120; poplar, $107 to $120; 
white ash, $105 to $115; basswood, $100 to $115; 
beech, $80 to $95; red birch, $140 to $155; sap, 
$105 to $120; maple, $95 to $105. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 19.—The volume of busi- 
ness is larger. Retailers are buying to replen- 
ish stocks. Factories are making inquiries. 
Furniture concerns especially are coming into 
the market. Prices, especially for the higher 
grades, of which there is a growing scarcity, 
have firmed up considerably. Prices for oak 
at the Ohio River are: 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

FAS com. com. com. 

ee Serre $135 $76 $50 Kee 
TRY. cichoreweneeaeewees 105 52 35 $25 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is showing some improvement, there being 
more business booked now than in August, tho 
the improvement has not reached a normal vol- 
ume. Prices are generally firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 21.—Further strengthening of 
southern pine and Douglas fir has tended to im- 
prove the local market for hemlock, but the 
movement it still very restricted. Hemlock dis- 
tributers, however, say that if the present situa- 
tion continues to prevail in competing soft- 
woods, the prospects are for a very fair hem- 
lock trade in this section a little later on. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Some increase m 
the sale of hemlock has taken place, but de- 
mand is not up to that for some other kinds 
of building lumber. Mills find it difficult to meet 
competition and are obliged to make some con- 
cessions. Retail stocks are small, tho they have 
been increased somewhat in the last month. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 20.—The mar- 
ket is showing greater strength, which dealers 
attribute to increasing activities among build- 
ers. A good, healthy movement of most items 
is reported. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 21.—The hemlock market 
is dull and rather weak. The eastern clipped 
boards sell at $29 to $30 for the 10 to 16 foot; 
sometimes more, sometimes less. Random boards 
range down to $26 without attracting any par- 
ticular attention. Roofers compete. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 17.—While fir uppers 
seem to be somewhat stronger, there would prob- 
ably be no difficulty in placing reasonable 
specifications at prices which have prevailed 
for the last three weeks. The most encouraging 
feature is the business outlook in general. 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 17.—There is quite 
a volume of fir moving to the California market. 
Prices on clears are pretty firm. Further curtail- 
ment at the mills is expected. San Francisco 
has been using a little more lumber since the 
building strike was ended, and retail stocks are 
not heavy. Uppers are scarce and prices have 
stiffened on clears. Flooring, ceiling and finish 
appear to be short. No. 3 vertical grain flooring, 
which had been selling away below Nos. 1 and 
2, has advanced. 





Chicago, Sept. 21.—Not much change in the 
Douglas fir market over a week ago is reported, 
with the exception that several items have shown 
further strength. This is particularly true of 
the upper grades, some of which, such as slash 
grain flooring and ceiling, have taken an ad- 
vance, and dimension and long joists also are 
up slightly. While the city trade is still ham- 
pered by the uncertainty as to what building 
labor is going to do, it continues rather active. 
Country trade is off, but distributers believe 
that it will pick up very shortly, as farmers’ 
field work is about over. 


oa 





Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 20.—There appears to 
be a little more demand for fir in this territory. 
Most builders in this territory prefer fir for out- 
side work. The demand is practically all for 
uppers, with occasional orders for’ timbers. 
Prices are said to be somewhat firmer, 





New York, Sept. 19.—Douglas fir prices have 
advanced but slightly, altho the tone of the 
market is strong. Conditions in fir are said to 
be more settled than in any other line and this 
is attributed to continued and steady, altho 
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spotty, demahd. Pacific coast spruce is keeping 
pace with the Canadian and West Virginia prod- 
ucts in a rather brisk and firm early fall market. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 21.—The local market for west- 
ern pines is characterized by distributers as 
very dull. Sash and door manufacturers are 
buying practically nothing, and the box manu- 
facturers can secure low grade hemlock and 
hardwoods cheaper than they can secure western 


pines. No notable price changes have occurred 
lately. The wide spread between values -con- 
tinues. 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 17.—There is a 
much better tone to the western pines market, 
with the cutting season to close early at nearly 
all mills and stocks none too large. There is 
quite an increase in sales of No. 1 and 2 shop 
and third clear. Eight-quarter stock is prac- 
tically exhausted and there will be little. pro- 
duced during this season. Mills are cutting 5/4 
stock, however, which will dry quicker than the 
thick stock during fall. With assortments brok- 
en, increases are expected. Box lumber is scarce 
and prices have advanced. Box factories are us- 
ing a good deal of No. 2 shop, which will further 
reduce stocks of that grade. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 20.—Some mill agents 
here report a better demand for western pines 
recently, both for factory and yard stock. Coun- 
try yards have been placing mixed car orders 
recently, but are said to find stocks of some 
items rather’ small. Sash and door plant orders 
are a little larger. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 17.—The redwood 
market is holding reasonably firm, with the 
California demand slightly increased. Prices are 
being maintained. Assortments are broken as 
a rule. Siding has been moving quite freely 
in the principal sizes used in house building. 
Clears are in moderate demand. Production is 
active at nearly all mills and there is not much 
accumulation of dry clear. There is a better 
supply of short clear. No. 3 redwood is in good 


demand. Revival of railroad demand is start- 
ing in. 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 20.—Country yards 


which have not shown much interest in redwood 
in a long time are edging into the market again 
with the lower prices now prevailing. Several 
orders from country yards for mixed cars were 
taken last week. The demand for siding also 
is better. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—-The redwood market 
is lower on all items except 5 and 6-inch sid- 


ing, which are $2 higher. Among the reduc- 
tions are $10 on all 1- to 38-inch finish, long 
lengths; $5 on short finish, and five points on 


molding. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 21.—A better trade in 
North Carolina pine has been developing, ac- 
companied by firmer prices, particularly in finish 
and other good grades. The mills have been 
turning down orders they would have accepted 
two weeks ago. Roofers are holding at $27. 
Six-inch No. 2 common is offered at $26 to 
$27, as compared with a recent price of $25. 


Not much business is being placed. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 21.—Demand is slightly 
improved and market tone is greatly strength- 
ened for rough edge. The 4/4 under 12 inches 
still sells at $52.50 and no lower. Roofers are 
selling fairly actively; prices are rather un- 
settled. The careful are paying about $29.50 
for 6-inch and at $30 for 8-inch. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 19.—High grade North 
Carolina continue to be called for with compara- 
tive freedom. The supply of low grades exceeds 
the demand by a good deal, because of dull- 
ness in the box business. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 21.—A fair volume of southern 
pine business is being transacted, but it is 
hardly up to the volume of last month. Further 
advances in prices have been recorded during 
the week as a result of low stocks at the mills 
and their having enough business to take care 
of the present production; and these higher 
prices no doubt are responsible for the hesitancy 
to buy which is still quite marked in this terri- 
tory. However, distributers report that they are 
securing all the business that the mills will take 
on, and mill refusals are becoming very com- 
mon. 


_ terial is moving in better volume. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—Demand for southern 
pine has increased further. All B & better stock 
has advanced and there has been some im- 
provement in prices of l-inch Nos. 1 and 2. 
Such items as 6-inch No. 2 flooring and 8-inch 
No. 2 shiplap also show some improvement. It 
is expected that dimension will be moved up- 
ward. Conditions generally are said to be bet- 
ter. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 20.—Conditions in 
southern pine appear to be better than at any 
other time this year. Buying shows no signs 
of letting up and prices on most items are quite 
strong. Dimension only has not recently shown 
improvement. Flooring, finish and No. 2 boards 
are very firm, and of the latter item some mills 
report a growing shortage. Demand in Chicago 
territory and the seaboard States is heavy and 
the country trade in the middle West has shown 
a tendency to broaden out. Oil field demand 
in the Southwest has been slow. Railroad ma- 
Wholesalers 
are operating more extensively. Local trade is 
very good. % 
New Orleans, La., Sept. 19.—Not since the 
spring of 1918 has buying of southern pine been 
so heavy. Orders have increased 25 percent 
since the last August and 120 percent since the 
corresponding week a year ago. Under such 
a stimulus there could not fail to be an increase 
in prices. The volume of orders this week is 
due in large measure to a generous increase in 
the lumber purchases of railroads. There is also 
noted an increased general demand. 


New York, Sept. 19.—The demand for pine 
timbers has been unusually brisk and several 
railroads have put in large orders. No falling 
off in the demand for pine has been reported 
as an aftermath to recent price increases. Roof- 
ers continue very scarce. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Southern pine trade 
shows some increase and millmen are advancing 
prices, owing, it. is said, to prospérity in the 
South with the advance of cotton, as well as 
better demand. Some good advances have taken 
place within the last few weeks, mostly in the 
better grades. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 21.—Demand seems rather 
quiet. There is some improvement in demand 


for flooring and partition. The price situation 
is much better. Roofers are not selling as well. 
They are offered at some pretty low figures but 
most sales of No. 2 common are at $29.50 for 
6-inch. Prices current: Flooring, A rift, $65 
to $73; B rift, $63 to $67; C rift, $45.50 to $55; 
No. 2 common rift, $29.50 to $32; B&better flat, 
$46 to $50; partitions B&better 11-16. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 20.—There is a little 
better feeling in the market and a somewhat 
better business, but the improvement is not ex- 
ceptional. The price situation is steadier than 


it has been. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 19.—The volume ot 
inquiries has increased and there has been a 
quite satisfactory amount of actual bookings. 
The consensus is that there will be an improve- 
ment until winter puts an end to building. The 
general cypress situation is thought not particu- 
larly favorable, due only to general trade stagna- 
tion. Cypress seems not to have been affected, 
thus far, by the buoyancy of the southern pine 
and hardwood markets. 


Chicago, Sept. 21.—Retail buying of cypress 
continues in the same volume as for some weeks, 
and while industrials appear to be taking great- 
er interest in the market and are sending out 
some good sized inquiries their takings are 
still strictly limited. No price changes have been 
reported since the recent readjustment in the 
common grades. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 20.—The volume of 
business placed here is, if anything, somewhat 
larger, but the demand is spotty. Cypress men 
say the demand is well distributed over the list, 
trade still running heavily to mixed cars. Fac- 
tory orders are said to be somewhat better. 
Prices show no change yet, but it was reported 
today that some revisions were expected. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21.—Recent reductions 
in lower grade Gulf stock cypress have failed 
to stimulate demand. Finish is wanted but 
there is a scarcity. There is very little demand 
for native stock. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 21.—The feature of the 
cypress market is the continued growth in de- 
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mand and inquiry for finish. The dealers are 
optimistic. Prices are as follows: FAS, 4/4, 
$100 to $106; 8/4, $112 to $119; selects, 4/4, $80 to 
$85; 8/4, $97 to $103; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 8/3, 
$73 to $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 19.—Cypress stocks are 
in perhaps somewhat better demand, and prices 
are firm. Demand does not exceed very méder- 
ate proportions. There are no extensive accu- 
mulations here. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Cypress continues 
in fair demand, tho there is not the snap to 
business that is shown in some seasons. Plan- 
ing mills have begun to order a little more free- 
ly, tho generally in small lots. Good stock is 
firm, but there is said to be some weakness 
displayed in the lower grades. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 17.—The lath mar- 
ket is firm, with not much of a supply. Prices 
are about $6.25, San Francisco. The shingle 
market has taken a spurt and there is a heavy 
demand. Red cedars have advanced $1. Whole- 
salers quote price on date of shipment. *A* are 
held at about $4.10, San Francisco rail delivery. 
Redwood shingles have jumped from $3.80 to $4 
for No. 1 clear. Stocks are very low. Manu- 
facturers are swamped with orders. 


Chicago, Sept. 21.—The shingle market is very 
strong. Red cedar clears this week are quoted 
at $4.96 and stars at $4.38, Chicago base, with 
British Columbias at $5.31. These considerably 
advanced prices, which are due to the great 
scarcity of supply on the Coast, have served to 
restrict demand, to the benefit of the white 
cedars. *A* white cedars are selling at $4.40, 
Chicago base, and standards at $3. It is reported 
that there is a good supply of white cedars 
available at these prices. The lath market also 
is stronger, with demand good and supply much 
restricted on the Coast, but of fair proportions 
in the North. Fir lath No. 1 this week are 
quoted at $7.25 Chicago base; western hemlock 
at $8, and spruce at $8.75. White pine No. 1 
lath are quoted at $10.50, Chicago base; No. 2 
at $9.50; No. 1 northern hemlock at $9 and No. 
2 at $8. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 20.—Many lumbermen 
here look upon the shingle market as pretty 
much of a gamble. Quotations show a range 
of 15 cents on stars, from $2.75 to $2.90. Re- 
tailers are very cautious about placing orders. 
Clears are offered at $3.85 and XXXXX Cana- 
dians at $3.75. Lath are still advancing, south- 
ern pine now being quoted here at $5, tho a 
few cars were reported to have been sold at 
$4.75 yesterday. Demand for siding continues 
good. Quotations are generally around $36, tho 
some big orders have been taken for as low as 
$33. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 19.—Shingles con- 
tinue in weak demand but brisk demand for bet- 
ter grade lath has caused some lumbermen to 
withhold acceptance of solid car orders. Low 
grades have almost disappeared since it has 
scarcely paid to saw them under recent low 
prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 19.—Retailers have 
not been buying shingles on the market rise, 
tho it looks now as if the advances had come 
to stay. Owing to the light offerings, whole- 
salers have no trouble in disposing of cars. 
Prices are much firmer, both clears and stars 
ruling higher. Buyers generally stipulate quick 
delivery. 





New York, Sept. 19.—Some dealers are plenti- 
fully supplied with red cedar shingles, while 
others, especially the Long Islanders, are finding 
difficulty in obtaining supplies. Prices are in- 
creasing slowly. 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 21.—Lath continue firm 
at the prices quoted a week ago and. are 
strengthening. There is no improvement in re- 
tail demand, but the demand and inquiry from 
New York and other outside points is slowly 
increasing. Prices are $9 for the 114-inch and 
$10 for the 154-inch. Furring is dull and weak. 
The 2-inch sells at $33 to $34 and the 3-inch for 
$32 but sales are often made at less. Shingles 
are much firmer and there is improvement in 
demand for both reds and whites. The whites 
sell: Extras, $5.25 to $6; clears, $4.50 to $5.25. 
The best British Columbias sell for $5.76. 


Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 19.—The shingle trade 
shows considerable strength. Retail buying is 





more active, altho orders are small and for the 
immediate needs. Prices have advanced, clears 
selling at $4.65 and stars around $4.15, Columbus. 
Lath show considerable activity and prices are 
well maintained. 


OBITUARY 


HON. W. C. EDWARDS, one of Canada’s best 
known lumbermen and a member of the Domin- 
ion Senate, died at his a in Ottawa, Ont., on 
Sept. 17 at the age of 7 For several years he 
had been suffering from, heart trouble, and dur- 
ing the last month his condition had been seri- 
ous. Among lumbermen, the late Senator Ed- 
wards was best known in connection with the 
concern of W. C. Edwards & Co. (Ltd.), Ottawa, 
one of the larger manufacturing and wholesaling 
firms of Canada. Last year the manufacturing 
interests of his company were sold to the Rior- 
dan Pulp & Paper Co. Senator Edwards was a 
son of William Edwards, a native of Ports- 
mouth, England, who came to Canada about 1820 
and settled in Clarence, County of Russell, On- 
tario, where the son was born in 1844. He was 
educated at Ottawa. In addition to his inter- 
ests as a lumberman he took an extensive inter- 
est in agriculture and was very active in Cana- 
dian politics, as a representative of the Liberal 
Party. He was a director of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce and the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, and was closely connetted with sev- 
eral other financial companies. He established 
the firm of W. C. Edwards & Co. (Ltd.) in 1868. 
He served in the House of Commons for three 
terms and was appointed to the Senate in 1903. 














LEWIS HENRY PRICE, a lumberman of Osh- 
temo, Mich., for a number of years resident in 
New Orleans, died at his home there on Sunday, 
Sept. 18, following a long illness. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and three children. Mr. Price 
entered the lumber business as a youth in St. 
Paul, Minn., and continued at Sioux City, Ia., 
later becoming president of the Lumber Associa- 
tion of the Northwest. Mr. Price went south in 
1896 and became interested in the Ramos Lum- 
ber Co., of which he was vice president and 
manager. He disposed of his business in 1911 
because of failing healthhk He was a member 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Association. 


A. D. KENNEDY, lumberman of early Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin days, died’ at Escanaba, 
Mich., and was buried at Ashland, Wis., on Sept. 
14. Mr. Kennedy built the mill of the Superior 
Lumber Co. at Ashland in 1882, and was its 
superintendent eight years after it was pur- 
chased by the late Judge Cochran of Pennsyl- 
vania when it was changed to Keystone Lumber 
Co. He later built a sawmill at Ashland, known 
as the Kennedy Mill. He was president of the 
Business Men’s Club, of Ashland. 


CLAUDE S. PARTRIDGE, one of the owners 
and manager of the Ace Ice & Lumber Co., of 
Wellsville, N. Y., was fatally injured on Sept. 13 
when he was struck by an Erie train, at the 
station at Belmont, while he was driving a truck- 
load of lumber across the tracks. He was taken 
immediately to the Jones Memorial Hospital, 
but it was found that his lungs had been pierced 
aA broken ribs, and death took place three hours 
ater. 





JOHN LERCH GOBEY, only son of John R. 
Gobey, president of the John R. Gobey Lumber 
Co., and vice president of the Throop-Martin 
Co., both of Columbus, Ohio, died at his home 
in that city at the age of 20 following an illness 


of only ten days. He was a sophomore at Yale 
University. 





MRS. ALISSA K. DENNIS, wife of Israel Den- 
nis, lumber dealer at Hemlock, Ohio, died at 
her home in that town on Saturday, Sept. 17, 
at the age of 66. Mrs. Dennis leaves besides 
her husband three sons and four daughters. 





INJURED IN GUN ACCIDENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21.—John A. Bovey, 
president of Bovey, Shute & Jackson (Inc.), line- 
yard operators with headquarters here, was seri- 
ously injured last Friday while hunting ducks on 
Dead Lake, in Otter Tail County, northwestern 
Minnesota. A shotgun went off prematurely, hit- 
ting Mr. Bovey in the ankle and according to 
physicians several bones were fractured. He was 
accompanied on the hunting trip by Charles H. 
Robinson and his son, Charles J. Robinson. Mrs. 
Bovey hurried to Perham, where Mr. Bovey was 
first taken for treatment, with a@ physician from 
Minneapolis. W. H. Bovey, Mr. Bovey’s brother, 
also went to Perham and the wounded man was 
brought back to Minneapolis Saturday. He is 
resting easily in a hospital here. There was fear 





































Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates; 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

35 cents a line for four consecutive weeks, 

E ned words of ordinary length make one 
ine. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two Lines. 

No » deoey except the heading can be ad- 


= to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received dater will be placed 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify, 





















































COLLECTIONS. 
Notes, bills and accounts collected anywhere in the 
United States. H. C. VANAKEN, Lawyer, 309 Post 
Building, Battle Creek, Mich. Reference: Any Bank 
in Battle Creek, 










YOUNG MAN IN OFFICE SALES DEPARTMENT 
Age 25 to 35. Good opening for a man with knowledge 
of and experience in retail yard business. Work would 
cover price quoting and making estimates on lumber. 
and sometimes sash, door and millwork. Must have 
business ability. Address in own handwriting, giving 
age, experience and salary. Large city in Mississippi 
Valley. 










“M. 27,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SAW MILL FOREMAN. 
Must be hustler and man of hig type. Must have had 
large saw mill experience. State age and reference 
first letter also salary expected. 

ress . 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


NORTHERN WHOLESALER WITH CAPITAL 


Will start new Hardwood and Yellow Pine company. 
Wishes to employ competent man capable of managing 
either hardwood or yellow pine department on salary 
and commission basis. The job is as big as you are. 
If you are a ee this is a real opportunity. 

ddress “M, 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
First class hardwood lumber inspector to take charge 
of yard in northern Louisiana, carrying six million ft 
of lumber. Must have fair education. Ability to handle 
men, to take care of yard from slip to car at minimum 
cost. Prefer man with experience handling export ship- 
ments. Only man with ability and good steady habits 








































need apply. No wanderers wanted. 
Address “LL. 2,’? care. American Lumberman. 
MAN FOR OFFICE WORK 





With established retail lumber company. Must be ca 
pable, reliable and able to assist in quoting prices and 
waiting on customers generally in person or by ‘phone. 
Pleasant work. Business located in good Mississippi 
valley city. Address in long hand stating experience 
and age; also salary asked, 

“M. 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MARRIED MAN 

With executive ability for Manager small retail line 
yard in the East. Must. be experienced, bright, aggres- 
sive, reliable, and of pleasing personality and appear- 



















ance. Salary $2, to start. Large possibilities. 
Answer in your own hand-writing. 
Address “M, 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—RELIABLE EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector or grader with knowledge 
small dimension stock manufacture. Period of employ- 
ment three to nine months or longer. State education, 
experience, references and salary in first letter. 
DIRECTOR, FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR 

For wholesale sash and door house. Feed by mail. 

stating sepeenes and salary expected 
w. HUGHES & SONS CO., Louisville, Ky. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED 
by large sash and door factory in Middle West. 
be familiar with Cost Book A. 
opportunity for capable man, 
Address “H. 41,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 

For special millwork plant. Must be capable of listing 
materéal, taking measurements at buildings and detail- 
ing. Permanent position for capable man. Must fur- 
nish references as to ability and be thoroughly familiar 
with Cost Book A. 

Address “H. 7,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN FOR BOOKKEEPING 


In a lumber office. Must be A No. 1 bookkeeper and 
understand lumber business, also best of references re- 

























Must 
Good salary and good 






























that amputation would be necessary, but surgeons 
now say that the leg will be saved, 





quired. Good salary and steady employment for the 
right kind. Address GEO. A. STEVENS, Great Bar- 
rirfgton, Mass. ; 
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